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THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  industrial  stage  of  economic  evolution  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  thru  discoveries  which 
led  to  the  development  of  power  and  machine  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  significant  changes  in  the  economic 
organization  of  society : 

a.  Large  scale  production,  marketing  and  distribution. 

b.  The  corporation  as  the  most  effective  business  unit. 

c.  The  extensive  development  of  the  credit  basis  of  exchange, 
only  4%  of  the  business  of  the  world  being  now  transacted 
thru  a  cash  medium,  thus  necessitating  the  rise  and  growth 
of  complicated  banking  and  credit  institutions. 

d.  The  development  of  extensive  means  of  communication 
such  as:  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines. 

e.  The  break-down  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  de- 
crease in  trade  heredity. 

f.  The  specialization  of  industry,  the  technical  subdivisions  of 
labor  and  the  growing  complexity  in  the  mechanical  processes 
coupled  with  a  marked  concentration  and  integration  of 
industry. 

g.  A  marked  growth  in  the  complexity  of  commercial  organiza- 
tion and  in  problems  effecting  large  scale  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

h.  The  narrowing  margin  of  profits  which  makes  necessary  an 
increasing  elimination  of  inefficiencies  and  waste  in  business 
and  industry. 

These  significant  changes  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  demands 
which  society  makes  upon  educational  institutions.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  recent  statement  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  session  in  New  York  City  declares  that  with  all  that  the 
existing  training  agencies  can  do,  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  200,000 
trained  executives  in  business  and  industry  in  the  United  States 
alone  by  1930.  Trade  and  commercial  schools  have  sprung  up, 
and  more  recently,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  established  schools  of  commerce  and  business  ad- 
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ministration  and  of  engineering  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
need  for  trained  men  in  commerce  and  in  industry. 

At  first  these  schools  of  business  offered  only  isolated,  unrelated 
courses,  which  were  not  developed  into  systematic  and  well  co- 
ordinated curriculums,  except  in  accounting,  where  a  well  estab- 
lished body  of  principles  was  developed  early  into  the  science  of 
accounting  leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  field  as  a  distinct 
profession.  Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
other  phases  of  business  with  the  result  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  business  have  been  discovered  thru  a  study  of  basic 
problems;  and  business  in  its  broadest  aspects  has  been  evolved 
into  a  distinct  science  and  a  profession. 

Until  recently  young  men  and  women  desiring  to  enter  business 
started  in  a  minor  clerical  position  and  worked  up  thru  the  several 
departments  of  an  organization  until  they  had  thoroly  mastered 
the  details  of  some  one  job  in  which  they  might  best  function. 
Today,  however,  the  process  of  trial  and  error  has  become  ex- 
tremely difiicult  and  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  business  enterprises.  One  who  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  business  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly,  must  supplement  business 
experience  by  a  thoro  and  systematic  study  of  business  which  will 
give: 

a.  A  command  over  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  as  a 
science. 

b.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skills  thru  training 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  typical  business 
problems  and  situations. 

c.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  meeting  business  problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  business  failures  reveals  the  values  of 
trained  leadership  and  makes  evident  the  need  of  a  thoro  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  management. 
The  chart  on  page  11  compiled  by  Bradstreet's  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  19,159  failures  in  the  United  States  in 
1923. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  imperative  that  the  business  man, 
irrespective  of  his  official  capacity  in  an  organization,  should 
have  a  thoro  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
application  to  business  conditions.  Proper  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  business  procedure  will  eliminate  a  large 
percentage  of  business  failures. 
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This  training  can  best  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  employed 
during  the  day,  in  evening  schools  of  commerce  and  business  admin- 
istration under  trained  instructors  who  are  also  experienced  busi- 
ness men.  Such  a  training  will  insure,  on  the  part  of  capable 
students,  the  broad  business  point  of  view  and  that  knowledge  of 
sound  business  principles  and  methods  which  will  lead  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  to  opportunities  for  increased  service. 

CHART  I 

Why  Business  Fails  in  the  United  States 


Failures 

Number 

Liabilities 

A.  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Lack  of  Capital 

2.  Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes) 

3.  Inexperience  (without  other  incompetence) 

4.  Fraudulent  Disposition  of  Property 

5.  Extravagance 

6.  Unwise  Credits 

7.  Neglect  of  Business  (due  to  doubtful  habits) 

8.  Speculation  (outside  regular  business) 

Totals 

B.  Not  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Specific  conditions  (disasters,  war,  etc.) 

2.  Failures  of  Others 

3.  Competition 

Totals 

Per  Cent 

34.2 
33.7 
4.7 
4.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
.3 

Per  Cent 

31.8 
20.0 

2.7 

5.9 

1.5 

3.6 
.5 

2.1 

80.8 

16.3 
1.5 
1.4 

68.1 

26.6 
4.6 

.7 

19.2 

31.9 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Northeastern  University  was  among  the  first  institutions  in  the 
country  to  recognize  and  meet  the  demand  for  education  for  busi- 
ness as  outlined  above.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
was  established  in  March,  1907,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
power  to  grant  the  B.C.S.  and  M.C.S.  degrees  in  1911.  With 
the  active  co-operation  and  support  of  leading  educators  and  busi- 
ness men,  among  whom  was  Edwin  Gay,  then  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  curriculums  and 
programs  of  study  were  carefully  planned  w^th  a  view  of  providing 
the  most  effective  and  feasible  training  in  business  for  employed 
men.  From  the  beginning  the  School  was  successful  and  soon 
established  an  enviable  reputation  for  thoro  work  in  all  depart- 
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merits  and  has  steadily  maintained  a  position  of  progressive  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  education  for  business. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  a  large  number  of  regular 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  621  have  received  the  B.C.S. 
degree  and  15  the  M.C.S.  degree.  A  distinctive  service  also  has 
been  rendered  to  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  special 
courses  and  who  have  not  been  candidates  for  a  degree. 

For  several  years  the  School  has  laid  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  curriculum  in  Professional  Accounting.  At  present  96  C.P.A. 
certificates  are  held  by  graduates  of  the  School. 

More  recently,  the  school  officials,  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  business  was  rapidly  becoming  a  profession,  have  extended  the 
scope  of  activities  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  to 
include  a  basic  training  and  specialization  in  the  various  fields  of 
business  management  and  marketing  —  aiming  to  furnish,  on  the 
one  hand  a  thoro  training  in  the  fundamentals,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  specialized  training  in  the  particular  field  of  the  student's 
interests  and  abilities.  The  success  of  the  business  management 
and  marketing  curriculums,  as  well  as  the  continued  outstanding 
success  of  the  accounting  curriculum,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  School  to  include  these  larger  fields. 


DIVISIONS 

Divisions  of  the  University  are  located  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport.  In  each  of  these  Divisions  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  is  conducted  and  a  complete  program 
leading  to  the  B.C.S.  degree  is  offered,  altho  owing  to  the  diversi- 
fied needs  of  the  different  cities,  not  all  the  courses  or  curriculums 
given  in  Boston  are  conducted  in  the  Divisions.  The  standards 
of  work,  the  admission  requirements,  and  the  regulations  in  the 
Divisions  are  identical  with  those  required  in  Boston  —  the  work 
being  under  the  same  supervision  and  administration  as  that  in 
Boston.  The  Faculty  for  each  Division  is  selected  with  care, 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
School  and  the  University.  The  content  of  the  courses  are  alike 
in  practically  all  cases,  except  where  there  may  be  sufficient  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  approved  course;  such  deviations,  however, 
being  approved  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  elements 
involved. 
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Students  completing  the  required  courses  in  the  Divisions  are 
granted  the  B.C.S.  degree  upon  graduation. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  transfer  from  one  Division  to 
another,  or  from  Boston  to  a  Division,  or  vice  versa,  may  do  so 
with  credit  for  work  already  completed.  Those  contemplating 
such  transfers  should  notify  their  local  School  office  before  making 
the  transfer. 


THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  an  evening  school  of 
recognized  standing  and  is  operated  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

a.  A  carefully  co-ordinated  and  well  developed  program  which 
gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  sound  business 
policies  and  principles  from  which  he  develops  a  definite 
marketable  skill  in  business  practice, 

b.  The  development  of  opportunities  of  training  in  specialized 
fields  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  men  interested  in  such 
fields.  The  School  is  more  interested  in  providing  a  thoro 
training  in  fundamental  principles  in  these  fields  than  in 
furnishing  a  detailed  technique  most  of  which  can  best  be 
secured  thru  daily  contacts  and  experience  in  a  business 
position. 

c.  The  combination  of  business  experience  and  organized  busi- 
ness knowledge,  so  that  the  student  develops  the  abilities 
of  applying  business  principles  as  taught  in  the  classroom  to 
the  daily  occupation  in  w^hich  he  is  employed. 

d.  The  selection  of  the  most  competent  and  experienced  faculty. 
Only  those  men  who  are  cjualified  by  experience  to  give 
advice  and  guidance  in  their  respective  fields,  and  who  know 
how  to  impart  effectively  in  the  classroom  business  prin- 
ciples and  their  application,  are  employed. 

e.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ethical 
and  moral  standards  and  practices  in  business. 

f.  A  non-proprietary  evening  collegiate  school  of  business  with 
high  scholastic  standards  devoting  all  its  resources  to  the 
training  of  mature  men  of  worthy  character  and  ambition 
for  positions  of  aggressive  leadership  in  business. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  of  the  School  is  based  upon  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  business  problems  from  which  general  principles 
are  deduced.  These  principles  as  deduced  are  tested  and  applied 
in  turn  by  the  student  in  his  solutions  of  problems  assigned  for 
home  work,  in  written  reports,  and  in  daily  experiences  and  con- 
tacts in  business.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  problems  are  drawn 
from  actual  business  conditions  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  creating 
the  problem  and  to  formulate  a  solution. 

Frequent  short  tests  are  required.  These  tests  are  given  with 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem 
under  pressure  and  the  crystallization  of  his  thinking  upon  specific 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  deduced  from  problem 
assignments. 

To  a  certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  course  and  the  time 
available,  written  reports  and  analyses  are  required  of  all  students 
pursuing  courses  that  are  adaptable  to  such  a  method.  These 
reports  often  require  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  business 
problem  where  facts  and  data  are  gathered,  the  conditions  ana- 
lyzed and  a  presentation  made  of  the  findings  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

The  best  available  text  books  are  used  in  all  courses  where  books 
are  needed.  Materials  have  been  especially  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specialized  fields. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  made  up 
primarily  of  business  and  professional  men  who  have  had  excellent 
training  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 
Many  of  these  men  are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of 
business  and  have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their 
positions  of  leadership  in  their  particular  field  of  specialization. 
The  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  student 
in  a  scholarly  manner  and  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  student 
grasps  the  content  and  principles  involved,  and  the  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  students  who  are  devoting  their  evenings 
to  serious  educational  purposes  are  prerequisites  of  all  instructors 
in  the  School.     The  contact  of  the  student  with  business  men  of 
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such  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standards  has  proved  of  great  value;  and  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
School  may  be  attributed. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  is  drawn  largely  from  business  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  altho  almost  every  occupation  is  repre- 
sented. The  wide  association  of  a  student  with  men  and  women 
from  the  many  different  fields  of  business  and  industrial  activity 
which  may  be  found  represented  in  the  School  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  training  for  a  business  career. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  representative  occupational 
groupings  now  in  the  School. 


CHART  II 

Occupations  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


Occupations                                                                                                                                  Per 

Cent 

Clerks 

Miscellaneous 

Bookkeepers 

Accountants 

Executives 

Salesmen 

Factory  Workers 

Proprietors 

Secretaries 

Educators 

Buyers 

Cashiers 

Bank  Workers 

Professional 

Government  Workers 

Treasurers 

34.0 

11.0 

10.7 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

5.0 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.3 

Illll 

Students  entering  the  school  are  relatively  mature  and  come 
with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view.  The  seriousness  with  which  the 
students  pursue  their  courses,  their  maturity,  and  their  experience 
and  close  association  with  business,  make  it  possible  to  accomplish 
more  and  better  work  in  the  classroom. 
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Chart  III  shows  the  age  classification  of  the  students. 

CHART  III 

Ages  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


(Fent 

20  and  under 
over  20  and  under  25 
25  and  under  30 
30  and  under  35 
35  and  under  40 
40  and  over 

23.0 
32.0 
27.0 
11.1 
4.4 
2.5 

~ 

The  above  chart  shows  that  6.9%  of  the  student  body  are  over 
35  years  of  age,  that  18%  are  over  30  years,  that  45%  are  over 
25  years,  and  that  only  23%  are  20  years  and  under. 

Those  who  enter  the  School  in  general,  do  so  for  one  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  To  prepare  for  advancement. 

2.  To  secure  a  broader  and  better  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  present  work. 

3.  To  secure  a  thoro  and  scientific  University  training  in  business. 

4.  To   become   acquainted   with   the   best   and   most   modern 
methods  of  conducting  a  business  enterprise. 

5.  To  enable  them  to  handle   their  own   personal  affairs  in  a 
more  business-like  manner. 

6.  To  discover  their  own  abilities  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
their  life  work. 


THE  ALUMNI 

Since  1914,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated,  there  have  been 
621  graduates  upon  whom  the  B.C.S.  degrees  and  15  upon  whom 
the  M.C.S.  degrees  have  been  conferred.  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant's Certificates  to  the  number  of  96  are  held  by  graduates 
of  the  School. 

A  study  just  completed  of  the  ahnnni  body  reveals  the  positions 
held  upon  entering  the  School  and  the  positions  now  held. 
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CHART  IV 

Comparison  of  Present  Positions  of  Alumni  with  Those  Held  upon 
Entering  the  School 


Upon  Entering 

Present  Positions 

12.0%                    m^^ 

9.6                                   i^BB 

Aecountants 
Executives 
Clerks 
Proprietors 

mmm^         22.3 
1                     9.0 

1.9 

■ 

16.8 

Bookkeepers 

■■■ 

6.6 

1.4 

■ 

Treasurers 

■■ 

4.7 

2.8 

■1 

Salesmen 

j^H 

4.7 

2.8 

^ 

Educators 

■i 

3.9 

.9 

■ 

Gov't  Workers 

■n 

2.3 

4.8 

■■ 

Secretaries 

■1 

1.9 

3.8 

^m 

Miscellaneous 

■ 

1.6 

1.9 

■ 

Cashiers 

■ 

1.2 

.9 

I 

Bank  Workers 

■ 

.8 

4.3 

■■ 

Factory  W  orkers 

1 

.8 

0.0 

Buyers 

! 

.4 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Financial  returns  as  a  result  of  the  training  received  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  are  most  clearly  shown  in  Chart  V. 


CHART  V 

Comparative  Chart  Showing  the  Income  of  the  Alumni  upon  Entering 
THE  School  and  the  Present  Reported  Income 


Upon  Entering 


Present  Incomes 


25.0% 
3.S.0 
22.5 
11.4 

3.5 

2.4 

1.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0% 


Under 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 

10,000 

Total 


$1,000 
to  1,499 
to  1,999 
to  2,499 
to  2,999 
to  3,499 
to  3,999 
to  5,999 
to  7,999 
to  9,999 
and  up 


0.0% 

9.2 
19.5 
13.7 
12.7 
12.7 

6.8 

8.1 
11.5 

3.5 

2.3 

100.0% 
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The  average  increase  of  income  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
School  until  the  present  is  127.3%.  The  lowest  increased  income 
shows  a  raise  of  3|%  while  the  most  notable  increase  represents 
a  gain  of  823%.  Only  three  cases  of  decreased  income  are  re- 
ported, one  representing  33|%,  one  25.7%  and  another  8%,  two 
cases  being  changes  of  employment  from  a  mechanical  to  a  clerical 
occupation. 

The  lowest  reported  annual  income  upon  entering  the  school 
was  $260,  and  the  largest  $4,000.  The  lowest  reported  present 
annual  income  is  $1,000,  and  the  largest  $12,000. 

Some  of  the  specific  values  derived  from  the  training  received 
in  the  School  are  referred  to  by  the  alumni  as  follows: 

1.  The  ability  to  effectively  plan  and  control  functions  in  a 
business  enterprise. 

2.  An  increased  confidence  in  handling  complex  business  prob- 
lems. 

3.  A  definite  marketable  skill  with  larger  financial  returns. 

4.  A  greater  sense  of  security,  a  surer  basis  of  continued  suc- 
cess, and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  social 
obligations  to  society. 

5.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the  finer  and  better  values  of  life, 
an  enriched  friendship,  and  a  new  vision  of  one's  life  work. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Regular  Students 

A  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  must  meet  one  of  the  following 
admission  requirements: 

a.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  day  high  school  or 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

b.  He  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  fifteen  units  of  work 
in  an  approved  high  school  or  school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

c.  Men  of  maturity  and  business  experience,  who  have  minor 
technical  deficiencies  in  previous  training,  must  pass  the 
Thorndike  Test  of  General  Intelligence  for  high  school 
graduates,  which  is  used  for  admission  to  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  with  a  score  indicating  the  general  intelli- 
gence expected  of  high  school  graduates,  and  must  meet 
such  further  requirements  as  the  Committee  on  Admission 
may  prescribe.  Applicants  who  desire  to  take  the  examina- 
tion must  in  each  case  secure  permission  from  the  Dean  or 
Director  to  do  so. 

Note. —  A  student  seeking  admission  as  a  regular  student  under 
rule  C  must  take  the  necessary  examination  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion to  the  School;  and  must  conform  to  such  other  admission 
requirements  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Admission;  the 
examination  being  taken  at  such  times  and  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.  Special  Students 

A  limited  number  of  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  admis- 
sion requirements,  may  be  admitted  to  this  School  as  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  the  Degree,  under  any  one  of  the 
classifications  indicated  below,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
the  Committee  on  Admission. 

a.  Applicants  for  admission  who  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
for  regular  students  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  upon 
furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  maturity  and  of  ability  to 
pursue  the  work  of  the  School.     Such  students  may  take 
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any  of  the  regular  curriculums  or  such  courses  or  combina- 
tion of  courses  as  they  may  desire. 

b.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  School  as  a  special 
student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  (see  sect,  c 
below),  and  who  is  pursuing  a  regular  four-year  curriculum 
in  the  School,  may  later  be  reclassified  as  a  regular  student; 
provided,  at  the  time  of  reclassification,  he  shall  have  quali- 
fied so  far  as  meeting  either  a  or  b  of  the  above  admission 
requirements. 

c.  A  special  student  who  is  not  taking  a  regular  curriculum,  but 
who  is  pursuing  only  a  limited  number  of  special  courses  in 
the  School  may,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration, be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a  regular  curriculum  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree,  and  qualify  under  a  or  b  of  the 
above  admission  requirements. 

d.  Special  students  will  be  given  full  credit  toward  the  degree 
for  such  courses  as  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Administration,  providing  such  students  shall  later  become 
candidates  for  the  degree. 

e.  In  order  for  a  special  student  to  make  up  the  work  required 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree,  he  must  present 
evidence  of  additional  secondary  school  work  sufficient  to 
meet  the  admission  requirements,  or  he  may  take  additional 
courses  in  the  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  —  each  two  semester  hour  course  of 
additional  work  satisfactorily  completed  counting  as  two- 
thirds  of  one  unit  toward  admission  credit. 

Admission  of  Women 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  that  is,  under  the  admission  requirements  as  outlined 
above.  (This  does  not  apply  in  the  Providence  Division  where 
women  are  not  admitted.) 

Advanced  Standing 

1 .    By  Transfer  of  Credit 

Credit  for  advanced  standing  in  the  School  may  be  given  for 
work  completed   in  other  approved  colleges  and  universities  if 
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such  work  is  similar  in  content  and  character  to  corresponding 
courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  but  under  no 
conditions  will  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  transfer 
credit  be  allowed  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  credit  earned  in  other  institutions,  students  must 
complete  at  least  one  year's  work  (12  semester  hours)  in  the  School 
before  receiving  the  degree.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing 
must  file  certificates  upon  which  transfer  credit  may  be  based  with 
their  application  for  admission.  A  copy  of  a  marked  catalog  of 
the  institution  from  which  transfer  is  sought  should  accompany 
the  transcript  of  record  showing  those  courses  for  which  credit  is 
desired. 

For  the  Master's  degree  not  more  than  four  semester  hours' 
credit  by  transfer  will  be  accepted.  Work  offered  for  such  credit 
must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.    By  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  School  and  who 
desire  to  secure  Advanced  Standing  Credit  toward  the  degree 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

a.  A  written  application  for  examination,  on  proper  forms 
secured  from  the  School  office,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Dean.  In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Committee  will  take 
into  account  previous  training,  business  experience,  and  other 
factors  showing  the  applicant's  preparation  and  ability  in 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  Advanced  Standing  Credit 
is  sought. 

b.  A  grade  of  75  per  cent  must  be  obtained  in  the  examination 
in  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  subject. 

c.  Not  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  Advanced  Standing 
Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  allowed  by  means  of 
examination. 

Advanced  Standing  in  certain  cases  may  be  secured  by  exami- 
nation so  as  to  complete  a  four-year  curriculum  in  three  years. 
Applicants  who  have  had  satisfactory  training  or  experience  in 
bookkeeping,  or  accounting,  are  frequently  able  to  secure  advanced 
standing  credit  in  Accounting  1-2  and  in  some  cases  Accounting 
3-4,  and  by  taking  examinations  in  other  required  subjects  or  by 
taking  added  subjects  each  year  can  meet  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  three  years. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  are  urged  to  register  early  in  the  season  and  avoid 
the  rush  and  delay  that  comes  during  the  opening  week.  The 
School  can  give  each  individual  better  service  in  completing 
registration  if  this  is  attended  to  before  the  opening  week.  Stu- 
dents should  file  their  application  for  admission  without  delay  so 
that  their  status  may  be  determined  as  early  as  possible.  Tran- 
scripts showing  previous  education  must  be  secured  by  the  School 
office  and  the  application  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Admission  before  a  student's  status  can  be  determined.  This 
naturally  requires  considerable  time.  All  students  who  have 
applied  for  admission  and  have  not  been  notified  as  to  their  status 
before  School  begins  should  report  for  classwork  upon  the  opening 
week  of  School  unless  notified  to  the  contrary.  • 

Each  student  entering  the  School  for  the  first  time  should  follow 
this  procedure  in  completing  registration: 

1.  File  the  application  for  admission  accompanied  by  the  five 
dollar  ($5.00)  application  fee,  either  in  person  or  by  mail, 
on  the  blank  provided  by  the  School  office. 

■2.  Report  to  the  School  office  in  person  on  or  before  the  opening 
of  School  to  fill  out  such  additional  enrollment  forms  as  are 
required.  At  this  time  the  student  should  arrange  his  pro- 
gram of  work  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  all  matters  regard- 
ing his  status. 


LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  should  avoid  late  registration.  It  is  fundamental 
Ihat  they  be  present  at  the  first  class  sessions  if  they  are  to  be 
most  successful  in  their  studies  for  the  year.  Those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  register  late  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  School 
provided  they  have  not  lost  so  much  work  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  with  the  courses. 
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TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 

Application  Fee 

Payable  but  once  and  only  upon  initial  application 
for  admission  to  the  University  and  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  subjects  pursued $5.00 

Yearly  Tuition  Fee  (Full  Course) 100.00 

This  fee  is  payable  as  follows : 

September  22 $35.00 

November  17 35.00 

February      2 30.00 

Total  each  year $100.00 

A  full  course  implies  attending  three  evenings  each 
week,  two  hours  each  evening,  thruout  the  year. 

Tuition  Fee  (Single  Courses) 

Elements  of  Accounting 45.00 

Advanced  Accounting 45.00 

Junior  Accounting  Problems 45.00 

Specialized  Accounting 25.00 

Cost  Accounting 45.00 

Auditing 45.00 

C.P.A.  Problems 25.00 

Other  two-semester  courses 42.00 

One-semester  courses 22.00 

All  tuition  fees  include  a  limited  membership  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  or  Y.W.C.A.,  or  similar  organizations  in 
the  case  of  women  (not  including  gymnasium  and 
natatorium  privileges) . 

Students  who  desire  to  review  or  are  required  to 
repeat  courses  because  of  failure  are  allowed  one- 
half  of  the  regular  tuition  rates. 

Examinations 

Intelligence  test  for  admission  by  those  seeking  ad- 
mission in  this  manner.     (See  page  19,  Section  Ic.) . .        2.00 
For  conditional  examinations 2.00 
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Graduation 


A  graduation  fee  is  required  of  all  Seniors  who  have 
filed  application  for  the  degree.  Payable  on  or 
before  March  1 $10.00 


WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  School  office  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  withdrawing  and  to  give  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This 
notification  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
thruout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the  Uni- 
versity provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a  yearly 
basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal 
illness.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician. 

2.  In  case  a  student  is  regularly  employed  during  the 
day  and  is  sent  out  of  the  city  permanently  by  his 
employer  or  compelled  to  change  his  working  hours 
so  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  School,  a  refund 
may  be  granted,  provided  the  application  is  accom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  statement  from  the  firm. 

3.  Tuition  not  refunded  or  used  may  be  applied  upon 
subsequent  courses  pursued  in  the  School,  providing 
such  courses  are  taken  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  withdrawal  of  the  student. 

C.  The  application  fee  is  not  refundable,  except  in  case  a 
student  is  forced  to  withdraw  because  of  non-acceptance  by  the 
School,  in  which  case  one-half  of  the  fee  or  $2.50  will  be  refunded. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

A.    Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  graduation  in  the  year  in  which 
they  plan  to  receive  the  degree,  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
forms  as  may  be  required  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Must  have  met  the  admission  requirements  and  have  been 
admitted  to  the  School  as  a  regular  student  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree. 

3.  Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  seventy-two  sem- 
ester hours.  (A  semester  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  which 
indicates  satisfactory  completion  of  one  sixty  minute  period 
of  classroom  work  or  its  equivalent  per  week  for  one  semester 
of  seventeen  weeks.  A  course  which  meets  120  minutes  per 
week  thruout  one  semester  receives  a  credit  value  of  two 
semester  hours.) 

a.  At  least  forty -eight  semester  hours  credit  either  thru 
advanced  standing  or  thru  satisfactory  completion  of 
courses  in  the  School. 

b.  Not  more  than  twenty-four  semester  hours'  credit  for 
successful  business  experience.  This  credit  is  given  on 
the  basis  of  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  per 
year.  The  interpretation  of  what  comprises  successful 
business  experience  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean, 
who  will  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
experience  and  the  responsibility  attendant  thereto. 
Where  the  experience  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
giving  either  partial  or  no  credit,  the  student  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  courses  to  complete  the 
required  number  of  seventy-two  semester  hours  or  the 
degree  may  be  withheld  until  the  student  secures  the 
necessary  business  experience.  In  allowing  credit  for 
business  experience  frank  recognition  is  made  of  the 
general  business  training  which  the  student  is  acquiring 
in  his  daily  occupation.  The  daily  vocation  becomes 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  principles  taught  in  the 
classroom  are  applied. 
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B.    Candidates  for  the   Master  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  the  degree  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  enter  upon  graduate 
study. 

2.  Must  hold  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree  or  an 
equivalent  degree  conferred  by  a  recognized  college  or 
university  for  work  completed  in  the  study  of  business. 

3.  Must  complete  two  years  of  resident  study  embodying  a 
minimum  credit  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  of  which 
four  semester  hours  credit  is  allowed  for  the  thesis.  Not 
more  than  four  semester  hours  credit  will  be  accepted  by 
transfer  of  credit  from  recognized  collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

4.  All  work  presented  for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  of  a  grade  of  C  (75%)  or  better. 

5.  Presentation  of  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  the 
specialized  field  of  study.  The  subject  and  outline  of  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  proper  committee  thru  the 
Dean  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree.  The  thesis  must 
give  evidence  of  original  study  and  research  and  must  be 
completed  and  filed  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  Com- 
mencement with  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Dean.  Two  bound  typewritten  or  printed  copies  of  the 
thesis  must  be  presented  in  prescribed  form  for  the  School 
and  the  Library. 

6.  Pass  an  oral  examination  given  by  a  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Such  an  examination  may  be 
based  upon  the  specialized  field  of  research  and  study  fol- 
lowed in  the  presentation  of  the  thesis,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  specialized  field  to  business  in  general. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

A  candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Must  have  met  the  same  admission  requirements  as  students 
who  are  admitted  to  the  School  as  candidates  for  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 
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Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  in  one  of  the  prescribed  two-year  curriculums,  as 
follows : 

a.  At  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  credit  thru  satis- 
factory completion  of  courses  as  required, 

b.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  credit  for  suc- 
cessful business  experience.     (See  3b,  page  25.) 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

Honors  are  based  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work  performed 
by  students  in  the  School.  Two  honorary  distinctions  are  con- 
ferred upon  properly  qualified  students  upon  graduation: 

a.  High  honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  thruout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's 
and  no  marks  below  B. 

b.  Honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  examina- 
tions thruout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's  and  of  the 
balance  75%  of  B's. 

These  honors  are  subject  to  further  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  The  work  must  be  completed  in  four  academic  years. 

2.  Courses  credited  by  advanced  standing  whether  by 
transfer  or  by  examination  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining honors. 


REGISTRATION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

In  practically  all  states  provision  is  made  in  the  statutes  for  the 
registration  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Examinations  are 
held  either  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  or  of  the  State. 

In  Massachusetts  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed  by  applicants  for  the  examina- 
tion: 

1.  All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Registration, 
Room  145-A,  State  House,  Boston,  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  an  examination  is  to  be  given. 
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2.  To  be  registered  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  the 
applicant  must  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  a 
four-year  course  in  a  high  school  of  recognized  standing,  must 
have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  practical  experience 
either  in  public  practice  on  his  own  account  or  as  assistant 
to  a  practicing  public  accountant  and  shall  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  following  subjects: 

Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 

Auditing 

Commercial  Law 

If  an  applicant  fails  to  pass  the  examination  either  in  Audit- 
ing or  Commercial  Law  he  shall  be  required  to  take  a  sub- 
sequent examination  only  in  the  subject  in  which  he  failed. 

3.  Applicants  who  are  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  the  examination  in  Commercial 
Law. 

4.  A  fee  of  $25  must  accompany  the  application.  The  fee 
for  re-examination  in  case  of  failure  is  $10. 

Students  living  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  desiring  to 
take  examinations  in  those  states  should  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities  having  in  charge  registration  and  the  examinations. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULUMS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES 

The  ciirriculums  of  the  School  have  been  planned  with  a  twofold 
purpose:  First,  to  give  an  organized  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  and  conditions  underlying  business;  and  Second, 
to  give  classroom  instruction  so  intensely  practical  and  workable 
that  the  student  gains  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  everyday  task 
at  which  he  is  now  engaged  or  will  be  engaged  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  that  technical  knowledge  and  training  which  combined 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  will  be  con- 
ducive to  successful  accomplishment  in  actual  business. 

In  each  of  the  four-year  curriculums  of  Business  Management, 
Marketing,  and  Professional  Accounting,  the  first  year  is  constant 
thruout  and  has  been  so  designed  as  to  give  a  basic  introduction  to 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  business  activity.  The 
mastery  of  these  principles  is  so  important  that  all  students  are 
required  to  pursue  the  first  and  second-year  courses  as  listed. 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  curriculums  leading  to  the  degree, 
one  and  two-year  curriculums  affording  specialization  are  offered 
in  Boston  and  in  some  of  the  Divisions. 

While  students  are  admitted  to  single  courses  and  while  special 
curriculums  will  be  laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents, nevertheless  each  student  is  advised  to  undertake  one  of  the 
organized  curriculums  outlined  below  which  have  been  co-ordinated 
and  balanced  so  as  to  give  the  most  effective  business  training. 
Before  entering  the  School  and  during  the  course  of  his  work  in  the 
School  it  is  desired  that  each  student  confer  with  the  Dean  or  other 
School  oflacials  with  respect  to  his  program,  his  vocational  prob- 
lems, and  his  progress  both  in  School  and  in  his  daily  employment. 

The  Divisions  are  not  offering  all  the  curriculums  which  are 
given  in  Boston.  The  needs  are  different  in  the  different  cities 
and  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  offer  the  same 
number  of  curriculums  in  all  cases.  The  required  courses  in  such 
curriculums  as  are  offered  in  the  Divisions  are  the  same  as  those  in 
Boston,  the  electives  varying  to  some  degree. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

(Formerly  Business  Administration  Curriculum) 

The  Committee  on  Waste  in  Industry  appointed  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  President  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, points  out  that  50%  of  the  responsibihty  for  the  waste  in 
industry  can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  management  and  less  than 
25%  at  the  door  of  labor.  While  similar  studies  of  such  an  in- 
tensive and  extensive  nature  have  not  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  distribution,  accounting,  and  transportation,  it  is  to  be 
very  much  doubted  whether  any  of  these  fields  have  reached  even 
the  degree  of  eflSciency  in  management  found  in  industry.  A 
recent  study  made  by  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development  shows 
that  47  men  were  employed  in  distribution  as  contrasted  with  19 
in  production. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  necessity  for  trained  executive 
leadership  and  managerial  ability  in  business  is  apparent  and 
needs  no  argument. 

The  purpose  of  this  Management  Curriculum  is  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  perform  the  functions  of  business  man- 
agement, namely,  Planning,  Organizing,  Deputizing,  and  Super- 
vising. "Management,"  as  this  curriculum  defines  it,  "is  the 
art  and  science  of  co-ordinating  men,  money,  material  and  equip- 
ment so  that  a  high  degree  of  beneficial  results  will  accrue  to 
society." 

This  training  is  designated  for  those  who  hold  or  wish  to  occupy 
positions  as  sales  managers,  office  managers,  management  engineers, 
general  managers,  superintendents,  and  other  departmental  and 
junior  executive  positions.  This  curriculum  develops  those  abili- 
ties and  gives  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  that  are  peculiar 
to  management  and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  that  individual 
who  has  already  acquired  or  is  acquiring  skill  in  his  occupation 
but  who  desires  an  additional  background  for  the  study  of  Manage- 
ment as  related  to  his  occupation. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  44  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  of  all  students  pursuing  this  curriculum :  * 

Accounting  1-2,  3a-3b  Economics    1,2 

Business  Management  1-2,  15,  i,  5-6,  Law  1,  2.  3 

7-8  Marketing  1-2,  7 
English  1,  2 

Other  courses  totaling  4  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  elected 
from  the  following  courses  when  offered :  * 

Accounting  3-4,  9-10,  13  Law  4 

Economics  3,  5-6  Marketing  5,  6,  8 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Business  Management  curriculum  (all  courses  meet  one  evening 
each  week  except  M-8  which  meets  two  evenings  each  week) : 

First  Year 

H'rs  H'rs 

First  Semester  per  Second  Semester  per 

week  week 

Elements  of  Accounting      (Al) ...   2  Elements  of  Accounting      (A2) ...   2 

Business  Administration    (Bl) ...   2  Business  Administration    (B2) ...   2 

Business  English  (El) .  .  .   2  Law    of     Contracts     and 

Agency  (Ll) ...  2 

Second  Year 

Managerial  Accounting      (A3b) .  .   2  Managerial  Accounting      (A4b) .  .  2 

Marketing  Problems  (Ml)..   2  Marketing  Problems  (M2)  .  .   2 

Law  of  Business  Associa-  Sales      and      Commercial 

tions  (L2) ...    2  Papers  (L3) ...   2 


Business         Management 

Problems  (B7) . 

Money  and  Banking  (Eel) 

Salesmanship (M7) 


Business  Statistics  (B5) . 

Industrial  Management      (B3) . 
(Elect  2  hours) 

*  A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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Third  Year 

Business         Management 
.    2                       Problems                       (B8) .  . 
.    2               Business  Finance                 (Ec2) . 
.    2               Personnel  Management      (B4) .  . 

.  2 
.  2 
.   2 

Fourth  Year 

.    2               Business  Statistics 
.   2               Business  Reports 

(Elect  2  hours) 

(B6).. 
(E2) .  . 

.  2 
.   2 

PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  professional  dignity  surrounding  the  work  of  the  pubHc 
accountant  and  the  reward  of  satisfaction  that  accrues  from  render- 
ing a  distinctive  professional  service  to  society  are  compensations 
not  measured  in  financial  returns.  The  junior  accountant  just 
entering  the  profession  will  do  well  if  he  receives  $100  to  $150  a 
month.  Even  this  basis  of  compensation  assumes  specialized 
training.  In  time,  when  he  receives  his  C.P.A.  certificate,  his 
income  should  be  from  $3000  to  $5000  per  year  with  the  possi- 
bility of  even  higher  financial  rewards  as  he  becomes  more  experi- 
enced and  mature. 

In  many  respects  the  future  in  private  accounting  is  more 
attractive  than  is  public  practice.  Large,  as  well  as  smaller,  con- 
cerns are  constantly  searching  for  trained  leadership  for  positions 
of  controller,  treasurer,  or  chief  accountant.  Men  are  wanted 
for  these  positions  who  are  willing  to  assume  at  the  beginning  less 
attractive  and  responsible  positions  but  who  will  thru  the  demon- 
strations of  their  abilities  in  and  knowledge  of  organized  business 
forge  ahead  to  the  larger  responsibilities. 

Technical  training  in  accounting  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
requirements  for  professional  and  financial  success  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  most  essential  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  accounting 
be  combined  with  an  intelligent  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  business  organization  and  management.  The 
student  of  accounting  must  be  trained  in  business  law,  business 
organization  and  management,  economics  and  finance,  all  of  which 
are  used  constantly  and  directly  in  the  practice  of  accounting. 
Maximum  success  as  an  accountant  or  an  executive  cannot  be 
realized  without  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems and  principles  of  business  embodied  in  statistics,  finance, 
business  law,  industrial  management,  marketing,  and  English. 

This  Accounting  Curriculum  has  been  carefully  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  ideals,  and  with  a  view  of  preparing 
men  for  the  accounting  profession,  and  the  C.P.A.  certificate. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  48  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  this  curriculum:  * 

Accounting    1-2,   3-4,    5,    7-8,    9-10,  English  1,  2 

11-12,  13,  14.  Economics  1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3  Law  1,  2,  3,  4 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Professional  Accounting  curriculum  (all  classes  meet  one  evening 
per  week) : 


First  Semester 

Elements  of  Accounting  ( Al ) 

Business  Administration  (Blj 

Business  English  (El) 


First  Year 

H'rs 
per 
week 


Second  Semester 


Elements  of  Accounting  (A2) . 
Business  Administration  (B2) . 
Law     of     Contracts     and 

Agency  (Ll) . 


H're 

per 

week 


Advanced  Accounting         (A3) . 
Money  and  Banking  (Eel) 

Law  of  Business  Associa- 
tions (L2) . 


Second  Year 

.    2  Advanced  Accounting         (A4) ...  2 

.    2  Business  Finance  (Ec2) .  2 

Sales      and      Commercial 

2  Papers  (L3) ...  2 


Junior    Accounting    Prob- 
lems (AT) . 
Specialized  Accounting       (A5) . 
Lidustrial  Management      (B3) , 


Third  Year 

Junior    Accounting   Prob- 
2  lems  (A8) . 

2  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Sure- 

2  tyship  and  Property     (L4) . 

Business  Reports  (E2) . 


Cost  Accounting  (A9) .  . 

Auditing  (All) 

Income  Tax  Procedure        (A13) . 


Fourth  Year 

2  Cost  Accounting ''.\10) . 

.    2  Auditing  (A12). 

.    2  C.P.A.  Problems  (A14) . 


A  description  of  the.se  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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SPECIALIZED  CURRICLLUMS 

Many  students  feel  that  they  cannot  spend  the  time  required  to 
complete  a  four-year  curriculum  but  can  spend  one  or  two  years 
in  intensive  training  of  a  specialized  nature.  Those  interested  in 
such  study  are  advised  to  consult  the  school  office  as  to  possible 
programs  that  may  be  arranged  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Some 
of  the  fields  of  specialization  which  may  be  arranged  for  are  as 
follows : 


C.P.A.  Preparation 

Credits  and  Collections 

(In    co-operation    with    the    Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men) 

Salesmanship 


Advertising 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Life  Insurance 


SINGLE  COURSES 

Any  one  of  the  following  courses  may  be  taken  singly  by  those 
who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  training  to  satisfactorily 
pursue  the  course  they  may  select.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  have  taken  some  other  course  prior  to  the 
one  selected  in  order  that  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject 
may  be  understood  before  pursuing  the  more  advanced  coursed 


The  following  courses  are  suggested : 


Advertising  Principles 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Finance 

Business  Management  Problems 

Business  Reports 

Business  Statistics 

C.P.A.  Quiz 

Credits  and  Collections 

Elements  of  Accounting 

Income  Tax  Procedure 

Industrial  Management 


Law  of  Contracts 

Law  of  Business  Associations 

Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Suretyship  and 

Property 
Life  Insurance 
Managerial  Accounting 
Marketing 
Money  and  Banking 
Personnel  Management 
Salesmanship 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns 
Sales  and  Commercial  Papers 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  letters  and  numerals  following  each  course  title  indicate 
the  classification  and  number  of  that  course.  The  following  key 
is  used: 

A    Accounting  B   Business  Management         E  English 

Ec  Economics  F   Finance 

L    Law  M  Marketing 

All  full-year  courses  are  numbered  with  a  double  consecutive  num- 
ber and  all  semester  courses  with  a  single  number.  The  Adminis- 
tration reserves  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  courses  within 
the  curriculum  or  of  omitting  or  substituting  courses  in  Boston 
or  in  the  Divisions  without  previous  notice.  Not  all  courses  are 
given  each  year,  the  School  reserving  the  right  to  alternate  such 
courses  as  the  Administration  may  deem  necessary.  Students 
should  consult  the  local  schedule  of  classes  for  information  as  to 
courses  given  during  the  present  year. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  in  any  year  any 
elective  or  special  course  for  which  less  than  twenty  enrollments 
have  been  received.  Students  so  affected  by  such  withdrawals 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  some  other  course,  or  in  case  of  special 
students,  a  full  refund  of  all  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  made. 

ACCOUNTING  (A) 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  following  courses  is  to  present 
Accounting  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
profession  of  accounting,  or  of  those  who  must  use  accounting 
as  a  tool  of  administration  and  management.  The  instruction  is 
planned  with  the  view  of  giving  the  student  a  thoro  working 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  accounting  principles,  methods 
and  systems  and  of  developing  the  ability  to  scientifically  analyze 
and  solve  business  problems. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students  pursuing  a  regular 
curriculum.  Courses  3b  and  4b  are  reciuired  of  all  students  pur- 
suing the  Marketing  and  Management  curriculums.  All  other 
courses  are  required  of  those  majoring  in  Accounting. 

Elements  of  Accounting  A  IS 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course,  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  Accounting,  is 
presented  in  a  manner  that  thoroly  acquaints  the  student  with 
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the  purpose  of  accounting.  He  is  asked  to  study  the  balance  sheet 
and  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  before  attempting  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  accounts.  Accounting,  as  usually  taught  in 
its  elementary  stages,  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  detail  journalizing, 
posting,  etc.,  which  when  once  mastered  soon  becomes  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.  The  more  modern  method  used  in  this  course 
follows  the  plan  of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  importance  of 
the  statement  and  the  balance  sheet  as  reflecting  the  conditions 
of  a  business. 

In  this  way  the  instructor  is  able  to  develop  the  principles  of 
debit  and  credit  logically  and  from  a  viewpoint  that  enables  the 
student  to  clearly  see  the  application  of  accounting  to  business. 
Bookkeeping,  as  such,  gives  emphasis  to  the  mechanism  of  ac- 
counts, and  the  detail  of  compiling  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  facts 
of  business  activities.  Accounting,  on  the  other  hand,  centers 
attention  and  interest  upon  the  results  of  transactions  and  the 
degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  business  as  reflected  thru  an 
analysis. 

The  content  of  this  course  is  as  follows :  Development  and  organ- 
ization of  accounts;  proprietorship  and  business  organizations; 
financial  statement;  profit  and  loss  elements  and  statements; 
financial  elements  and  the  account;  the  account  and  the  philosophy 
of  debit  and  credit ;  debit  and  credit  applied  to  asset,  liability  and 
proprietorship  accounts;  mixed  accounts  and  periodic  work  on 
ledger;  inventories  and  appraisal;  sources  of  data  for  the  ledger; 
purchase  and  sales  journals;  cash  book  and  modern  journal; 
business  papers;  business  methods;  methods  of  posting  the  trial 
balance;  adjustment  and  closing  entries  and  summary  statements; 
classification  of  accounts  and  basic  accounting  methods;  partner- 
ship from  business  and  accounting  viewpoints;  handling  of  cash 
and  discount;  notes  receivable  and  payable;  sales;  capitalization 
of  partnerships;  partnership  profits  and  summarizing  periods' 
results;  partnership  dissolution;  accounting  records  and  control- 
ling accounts;  handling  controlling  accounts;  the  corporation, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  opening  and  closing  corpora- 
tion books;  consignments;  approval  sales  and  adventure  accounts; 
safeguarding  cash;  installment  sales  and  balancing  methods; 
single  entry  bookkeeping;  some  phases  of  interest. 

Advanced  Accounting  A  3-U 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  A  1-2.     Problems 
illustrating  the  principles  and  practices  of  accounting  are  assigned 
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for  home  work,  and  supplementary  reading  on  the  theory  of 
accounts  is  required  each  week.  The  following  subjects  are 
considered : 

The  corporation;  voucher  systems  and  factory  costs;  the  bal- 
ance sheet  and  principles  of  valuation;  aspects  and  causes  of  depre- 
ciation; methods  of  calculating  and  accounting  for  depreciation; 
cash,  mercantile  credits  and  merchandise  inventory;  temporary 
investments,  accrued  and  deferred  items;  permanent  investments; 
wasting  and  intangible  assets;  current,  contingent  and  fixed  lia- 
bilities; capital  stock  and  profits;  surplus  and  reserves;  dividends; 
sinking  funds;  profit  and  loss  summary;  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion; combinations  and  consolidations;  domestic  branch  houses; 
foreign  branch  houses;  suspense  accounts  and  fire  losses;  business 
statistics;  private  books;  building  expenses  and  income;  con- 
solidated balance  sheet;  accounts  and  reports  of  receivers  and 
trustees;  condensed  balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  surplus 
statement  and  adjusting  and  closing  journal  entries;  mergers, 
fire  losses  and  preferred  stock;  insurance  policies  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  corporation;  branch  houses;  consolidations  and  mergers; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and 
liquidatiop  account. 

Managerial  Accounting  A  Sh-I^h 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  engage 
in  administrative  and  managerial  capacities,  and  is  required  of 
all  students  pursuing  the  Business  Management  and  Marketing 
curriculums  and  is  elective  for  students  pursuing  the  Accounting 
curriculum.  In  the  administrative  activities  of  business  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  classification  of  policies  and  procedure  and  the 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  each  class  of  activity. 
This  course  is  given  with  the  view  of  showing  the  relation  of  stand- 
ards and  records  to  the  general  problem  of  management  and 
administration. 

The  following  is  the  course  content:  Relation  of  standards  and 
records  to  business  management;  characteristic  features  of  stand- 
ards and  records;  organization  for  controllership,  for  accounting, 
statistical,  and  budgetary  control,  and  for  office  management; 
administrative  reports;  standard  forms  for  balance  sheet  and 
statement  of  income  and  expense;  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements;  standards  and  records  for  sales  operation 
and  control;    purchase  control  and  operation;    records  for  traffic 
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control  and  operations;  controlling  production  operations,  cost 
finding,  materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense;  personnel 
control  and  standards  and  records;  plant  and  equipment  control; 
standards  and  records  for  controlling  branch  house  operation;  ac- 
counting for  investments;  control  of  liabilities;  classification, 
allocation  and  control  of  expense  disbursements;  financial  and 
credit  control;  budget  summaries;  partnership  and  corporation 
records  and  accounts;   profit's  control  and  distribution. 

Specialized  Accounting  A-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  application  of  accounting  systems  to 
accounting  problems  in  various  types  of  business.  Numerous 
problems  of  the  following  representative  types  of  business  are 
assigned  to  the  student  to  be  prepared  and  handed  in.  Hotels 
and  restaurants;  municipal  accounting;  commission  merchants; 
department  stores;  cotton  mills;  refineries;  flour  mills;  cement 
mills;  commercial  banks  and  trust  companies;  brokerage;  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  fire  and  life  insurance  companies;  land 
development  companies;  lumber  manufacturing  concerns;  coal 
mines;    oil  producing  companies. 

Local  conditions  and  interests  of  the  class  may  necessitate  the 
substitution  of  other  typical  business  enterprises  in  place  of  some 
of  the  above  concerns.  Important  features  relating  to  each  type 
of  business  are  presented  in  connection  with  that  business.  For 
example,  under  hotels  and  restaurants  the  various  plans  of  organ- 
ization, special  cash  systems  and  accounting  for  all  rooms  are 
subdivisions  of  the  subject  to  be  considered.  Under  municipal 
accounting,  nature  of  public  corporations  and  their  organization; 
municipal  finance;  classification  of  accounts;  budget  accounts 
and  accounting  records  and  forms  are  given  consideration. 

Junior  Accounting  Problems  A  7-8 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Accountant  and  the  C.P.A.  examination  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  Accounting  curriculum.  Throughout 
the  course  the  selection  of  problems  from  representative  types  of 
business  is  made.  The  student's  solutions  are  graded  and  returned 
so  that  he  may  benefit  from  the  careful  rcA'iew  by  the  instructor. 
Considerable  time  is  given  to  open  discussion  of  the  problems. 

The  more  advanced  phases  of  accounting  are  taken  up  in  this 
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course,  such  as  individual  proprietorship;  partnership;  division  of 
profits;  admission  of  new  partner;  dissohition  and  liquidation  of 
partnership;  organization  of  corporations;  capital  stock;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  surplus,  dividends  and  reserves;  corporation  state- 
ments; manufacturing  statements;  dissolution  and  reorganization 
of  corporations;  agency  and  branch  accounting;  foreign  branch 
accounting;  consolidated  balance  sheets;  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments; statements  of  resources  and  their  application;  statement 
of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and  liquidation 
accounts;  profit  and  loss  adjustments  as  between  years;  property 
accounts  and  depreciation  adjustments;  inventories  and  adjust- 
ments; insurance  and  loss  adjustments;  mathematical  and 
actuarial  problems;  fiduciary  accounting;  club  and  institutional 
accounting. 

Cost  Acconniing  A  9-10 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Cost  Accounting  as  related  to  industrial 
enterprises.  The  one  principle  aim  which  is  kept  in  the  foreground 
is  that  of  showing  the  close  relation  between  Accounting  and 
Management.  The  course  endeavors  to  outline  and  present  in 
logical  and  systematic  order  the  essential  steps  in  cost  procedure 
for  industrial  enterprises  of  whatever  nature  and  character.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  course : 

The  philosophy  of  costs;  analysis  of  conditions,  including  a 
survey  of  production  methods  and  physical  plant;  elements  of 
cost;  organization  line  of  authority;  production  departments; 
non-producing  department  costs;  labor  costs;  pay  roll  analysis 
and  distribution;  methods  of  wage  payment;  purchasing  depart- 
ment; materials'  costs;  stores;  depreciation;  analysis  of  over- 
head factors;  direct  and  indirect  overhead;  control  accounts; 
work  in  process;  production  reports;  power  costs;  maintenance 
costs;  deferred  and  accrued  items;  standard  units  of  measure- 
ment; administrative  and  selling  costs;  classification  of  cost 
accounts;  property  records;  use  of  grafts  in  presenting  cost  data; 
relation  of  interest  and  cost  figures;  the  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  cost  work;  cost  statements. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  numerous  problems  are  assigned 
to  the  student  for  home  work.  These  problems  being  based  on 
the  case  method  require  the  practical  application  of  theories  out- 
lined in  the  lectures  and  text  books. 
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Auditing  A  11-12 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  course  deals  with  auditing  problems  as  appHed  to  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  is  a  combination  of 
lectures,  quizzes,  and  problem  work,  the  problems  being  based 
upon  C.P.A.  questions. 

Balance  sheet  audits;  complete  audits;  continuous  audits; 
special  examinations;  the  audit  of  balance  sheet  accounts;  the 
audit  of  expense  accounts;  analysis  of  accounts;  the  mechanical 
work  of  auditing;  special  types  of  business  including  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  insurance,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  insurance 
companies,  etc.;  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and  audit 
reports. 

Income  Taxes  A-IS 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  iiours. 
A  problem  course  in  federal  and  state  taxation  embracing  the 
practical  application  of  the  1921  Revenue  Act.  A  series  of  prob- 
lems covering  the  preparation  of  returns  for  both  the  state  and 
federal  taxes  as  affecting  corporations,  partnerships,  public  service 
utilities,  and  individuals  are  required  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
student.  Attention  to  claims,  credit,  and  abatements  is  given. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  regulations  now  in  force. 

C.P.A.  Problems  A-U 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Junior  Accounting  Problem 
course  (A  7-8)  and  involves  more  advanced  problems  embodying 
many  of  the  subjects  considered  in  Course  A  7-8.  Several  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  are  assigned 
for  home  work  and  class  discussion.  These  problems  thru  their 
complexity  and  diversity  of  subject  matter  serve  as  a  thoro  and 
final  review  of  the  whole  field  of  accounting. 

In  addition  to  such  major  subjects  as  consolidated  balance  sheets 
and  statements,  liquidation  accounts,  dissolution  and  reorganiza- 
tion, statements  of  affairs,  this  course  gives  attention  to  profes- 
sional ethics  and  practices,  management  of  accounting  offices,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  accountant  to  other  professions. 

(  .P.A.  Quiz  A-15  (conducted  at  Boston  only) 

Six  hours  eacli  week   for  eight  weeks.     ( "redit  toward    Master's  degree 
only,  2  semester  hours. 

Beginning  early  in  September,  this  Quiz  is  conducted  for  those 
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desiring  to  specifically  review  for  the  C.P.A.  examination  in 
November.  The  Quiz  is  open  to  all  who  have  had  sufficient 
training  and  experience  to  benefit  thereby. 

Ten  hours  of  class  work  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  Business  Law. 
The  remaining  time  is  devoted  to  accounting  and  auditing.  Typi- 
cal C.P.A.  problems  are  assigned  for  home  work  and  class  discus- 
sion. As  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  law,  accounting  and  auditing, 
the  class  is  required  to  sit  for  examination  under  as  nearly  similar 
conditions  as  the  regular  C.P.A.  examinations.  The  papers  are 
carefully  graded  and  returned  to  the  student.  In  the  limited  time 
allotted,  the  class  is  recjuired  to  work  under  pressure  in  order  that 
the  review  may  be  comprehensive  and  thoro.  The  success  of 
candidates  in  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  is  evidence  of  the  thoro- 
ness  and  value  of  the  Quiz  as  a  basic  preparation  for  the  exam- 
inations. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  (B) 

The  principles  of  organization  and  management  of  business 
enterprises  remain  practically  constant  in  all  types  of  business. 
With  the  complexity  and  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
modern  business,  the  functions  of  administration  and  management 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  maximum  economies  effected.  Thru 
the  problem  approach,  these  courses  aim  to  train  the  student  to 
supplant  guess  work  and  trial  and  error  processes  with  organized 
and  scientific  knowledge  and  management  abilities. 

Business  Administration  B  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introductory  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Business  Management  and  Administration.  In  this  study 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  work  of  the  executive  and  the  relationships  of  the  various 
functions  operating  within  the  business  unit.  The  student  is 
first  introduced  to  the  underlying  economic  principles  of  business 
management  and  administration.  Later,  he  studies  those  factors 
which  the  business  manager  must  control  and  how  this  control 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  brief  presentation  of  concrete  eco- 
nomic principles,  the  course  proceeds  by  a  discussion  method 
employing  questions,  problems  and  cases  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  three  broad  problems  of  business. 

1.    The  establishment  of  policies  with  the  setting  of  goals. 
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2.  The  planning  and  setting  up  of  an  organization  to  carry  out 
these  poUcies  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  goals. 

3.  The  operating  or  managing  of  the  organization  itself. 

Typical  cases  and  situations  are  presented  thru  assigned  read- 
ings, class  discussion,  and  the  text,  whereby  the  student  visualizes 
the  functions  of  the  business  manager  and  executive. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered:  Field  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  management;  conditions  determining  location 
of  business;  changing  location;  location  planning;  administra- 
tion of  personnel;  measuring  aids  of  personnel  administration; 
organization  and  administration  of  personnel  department;  ad- 
ministration of  market  problems;  marketing  forces,  functions 
and  structures;  sales  management  and  administration;  the  work 
of  the  purchasing  department;  administration  of  finance;  the 
manager's  relation  to  financial  organization;  financial  policies 
and  devices;  organization  for  financial  administration;  the  admin- 
istration of  production;  manufacturing  functions  with  reference 
to  control;  scientific  shop  management;  character  of  business 
problems  and  business  judgments;  forms  of  business  risk;  ways 
of  dealing  with  business  risks;  the  form  of  the  business  unit; 
basic  features  of  administration;  essentials  of  organization  and 
management;  types  of  organization;  principles  of  management; 
measuring  aids  of  control;    analysis  of  business  cases. 

Industrial  Management  B-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of 
the  forces  of  labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient 
production  of  a  commodity.  The  course  presents  to  the  student 
the  fundamentals  of  industrial  administration  and  management 
from  the  viewpoint  of  efficient  production,  contented  workers, 
and  service  to  the  community.  The  following  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed and  numerous  problems  to  illustrate  each  subject  are  put 
before  the  class  for  solution;  industrial  organization;  types  of 
organization  and  departments;  buildings  and  equipment;  plan- 
ning the  product;  handling  of  materials;  inventory  records; 
production  control;  labor  management;  the  foreman;  wages  and 
incentives;  the  cost  department;  planning  department;  synchro- 
nizing sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  thruout 
this  course  from  the  fact  that  the  student  body  represents  on  the 
average  the  medium  size  organization. 
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Personnel  Management  B-J^ 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  clearly  set  forth  the  principles 
and  the  best  prevailing  practices  in  the  field  of  the  management 
and  administration  of  human  relations  in  business  and  industry. 
Administrators  must  deal  with  human  beings  whose  tendencies, 
impulses,  reactions,  hopes  and  aspirations  are  being  revealed  by 
the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  administration  of  proper 
personnel  relationships  is  a  major  staff  function  and  vitally 
affects  the  well-being  of  not  only  the  workers  but  the  organiza- 
tion as  well. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  The  field  of 
personnel  administration;  human  values  in  business  and  industry; 
reasons  for  a  personnel  department;  functions  of  a  personnel 
department;  sources  of  labor  supply;  methods  of  selection  and 
placement;  hours  and  working  periods;  health  of  the  worker; 
a  safety  program;  standards  of  physical  working  conditions; 
training  executives;  training  employees;  arousing  interest  in 
work;  transfer  and  promotion;  shop  rules;  grievances  and  dis- 
charge; job  analysis  and  job  specifications;  supervision  and 
control  of  job  analysis;  labor  turnover;  methods  of  factory  labor 
analysis;  labor  audit  check  list;  wage  determination;  payment 
plans  and  methods;  industrial  risks;  co-ordination  of  staff  de- 
partments; steady  work;  shop  committee  organization;  employ- 
ees' associations;  business  value  of  the  collective  bargain;  em- 
ployers' association;  national  industrial  councils;  industrial 
government. 

Business  Statistics  B  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.  Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
The  prosperity  of  a  business  depends  primarily  upon  the  ability 
of  the  executive  to  anticipate  the  future.  Today's  commerce  is  in 
anticipation  of  tomorrow's  requirements.  An  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  developments  that  are  likely  to  transpire  in  the  ensuing 
months  place  a  business  man  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  current  policies  of  his  business.  To  forecast  the 
future,  the  executive  must  have  before  him  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  essential  facts  of  the  past.  Upon  the 
analysis  of  statistics  graphically  presented  in  the  form  of  charts, 
the  executive  can  study  results  and  trends;  with  their  aid  he  can 
not  only  draw  sound  conclusions  but  is  able  to  visualize  his  facts 
and  conclusions  to  his  associates  and  superiors.  The  following 
subjects  are  thoroly  taken  up  in  this  course:   collection,  presenta- 
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tion,  and  analysis  of  data;  indices  of  business  conditions;  business 
cycle;  index  numbers;  correlation;  use  of  graphs  in  presenting 
business  data;  statistics  as  applied  to  the  sales,  purchasing,  pro- 
duction, accounting,  and  financial  departments;  use  of  statistics 
in  budget  control.  Executive  statistics  and  indices  of  fundamental 
business  conditions  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  use  of  statistics  in  presenting  facts  for  policy  making. 

Business  Management  Problems  B  7-8. 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  tests  of  the  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  applied  in  this  course  to  practical  and  fundamental 
problems  in  the  administration  and  management  of  business  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Thruout  the  course  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  determination  of  proper  procedure,  control,  and 
policies.  Fundamental  weaknesses  and  diflBculties  experienced  in 
various  types  of  organizations  are  presented  with  the  view  of 
developing  ability  to  analyze,  present  solutions  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  remedies.  Problems  used  in  this  course  are  drawn 
from  actual  situations  experienced  in  the  management  of  typical 
businesses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered:  the 
method  of  approach  to  business  problems;  the  co-ordination  of 
various  departments;  planning  and  production;  standardization 
of  processes;  statistical  records  and  reports;  personnel  and  labor 
problems;  function  of  the  purchasing  department;  traffic  and 
transportation  problems;  cost  schedules  and  systems;  distribu- 
tion of  overhead;  budgetary  control  in  relation  to  administration 
and  management;  anticipating  business  conditions  thru  estimates 
based  upon  statistical  information;  sales  management  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  business;  branch  house  operation; 
financial  and  credit  problems;  accounting  organization  and  admin- 
istration; duties  of  the  executive;  the  executive  and  boards  of 
control;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  executive  reports. 


ENGLISH  (E) 

The  business  value  that  comes  from  the  effective  use  of  good 
English  in  reports  and  communications  is  being  increasingly 
emphasized  by  business  leaders.  All  regular  students  are  required 
to  pursue  a  systematic  course  in   English.     Those  having  out- 
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standing  deficiencies  may  be  required  to  take  additional  prepara- 
tion in  English. 

English  A 

Four  hours  each  week  during  summer  session  of  eight  weeks.     No  degree 
credit.     One  unit's  credit  toward  removal  of  academic  conditions. 

Students  who  do  not  show  the  abihty  to  write  clearly  and  con- 
cisely will  be  required  to  pursue  and  satisfactorily  pass  this  course 
in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  course 
is  distinctly  of  college  grade  and  undertakes  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  training  of  students  whose  command  of  English  is  below 
standard  and  to  adequately  prepare  such  students  for  the  more 
advanced  courses. 

The  course  gives  practice  in  gathering  and  weighing  material; 
the  weighing  and  estimating  of  one  authority  against  another; 
the  use  of  books,  magazine  and  library  materials;  the  taking  of 
notes  on  books  and  lectures;  exposition,  including  a  treatment  of 
criticism  and  writing  of  reports  and  technical  papers;  argument 
and  persuasion,  including  the  preparation  of  briefs;  paragraph 
and  sentence  structure;  and  the  mechanics  of  composition. 

Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be  given  much  practice  in 
writing  upon  business  subjects  and  problems. 

Business  English  E-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

For  the  students  of  Accounting,  this  course  stresses  the  business 
report,  commercial  description,  clear  exposition  or  explanation. 
It  treats  of  certain  technical  phrases  which  accountants  must  use 
from  accounting,  business,  and  commercial  law.  Financial  state- 
ments, balance  sheets,  letters  of  application,  sales  letters;  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure  —  all  are  subordinated  to  clean,  clear 
phrasing. 

For  the  students  of  Administration,  this  course  emphasizes  the 
business  report,  clear  exposition,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure. 
Equal  stress  is  laid  on  the  psychology  of  selling  direct  by  mail,  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  letters  of  application,  credit,  collec- 
tion, adjustment.  The  sales  letter  receives  close  attention  —  the 
form,  the  diction,  the  controlling  idea,  the  psychological  appeals, 
follow-up  methods. 

Business  Reports  E-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
In  all  functions  of  administration  and  management,  the  business 
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report  is  a  practical  necessity.  The  results  of  months  of  effort  and 
work  are  frequently  summed  up  in  a  report.  The  average  business 
man,  executive  and  junior  accountant  has  given  little  thot  and 
attention  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  report  writing  and 
consequently  many  inefficient  and  half-developed  reports  are  the 
result.  A  good  report  calls  for  a  clear,  forceful,  and  logical  presen- 
tation of  objective  data,  a  conception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  a  careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  the 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  data. 

This  course  will  give  major  emphasis  to  the  assembling  of  data; 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  data;  the  form  and  display  of  a 
report;  the  construction  of  a  report,  the  style  of  a  report;  the  use 
of  graphs  and  charts;  use  of  opinions;  drafting  recommendations 
and  conclusions;   and  the  presentation  of  the  report. 

Thruout  the  course  regular  written  assignments  of  report 
writing  will  be  recpiired.  These  reports  must  be  outlined,  care- 
fully planned,  and  written  in  accordance  with  the  basic  laws  of 
unity,  coherence  and  emphasis.  All  papers  and  reports  are  read 
for  the  quality  of  the  English  and  for  the  clearness  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  organization  of  the  material.  These  reports  as  assigned 
will  cover  the  fields  of  accounting,  marketing,  and  management,  and 
will  be  based  upon  actual  cases  found  in  those  fields. 

ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Economics  is  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  the  general 
principles  of  business  as  a  science  and  profession  rest.  Mastery 
of  the  underlying  economic  law^s  as  applied  to  business  enables  the 
student  to  see  clearly  the  forces  which  business  men  must  make  use 
of  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  their  problems.  An  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  economics  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  progressive  business  man  of  today. 

Money  and  Banking  Ec-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

A  basic  course  presenting  an  understanding  of  the  working 
principles  of  money  and  banking  and  their  relationship  to  the 
operation  and  administration  of  business. 

The  following  subjects  are  presented:  pecuniary  system  in 
relation  to  economic  and  social  standards;  regulation  of  govern- 
ment currency;  nature  and  functions  of  credit;  financial  struc- 
tures; credit  instruments;  foreign  investment  trusts;  stock 
exchanges;    trust  companies  and  modern  financial  system;    func- 
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tions  of  savings  institutions;  the  operations  of  a  commercial  bank; 
financing  of  foreign  trade;  commercial  banking  system;  commer- 
cial bank  in  relation  to  business  cycles;  government  regulation  of 
banking;  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  War  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  financial  integration. 

Btmne,9s  Finance  Ec-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  stability  and  success  of  nearly  every  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  decisive  judgment  used  in  the  management 
of  its  financial  aft'airs.  A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  fin- 
ancial policies  involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
business  and  industrial  enterprises,  as  follows: 

Financial  and  general  considerations  involved  in  beginning  a 
business;  general  methods  of  raising  fixed  capital;  valuation  of 
intangibles;  financing  changes  in  ownership;  financing  the  expan- 
sion of  development;  financing  doubtful  undertakings;  customer, 
employee,  and  co-operative  ownership;  borrowing  from  the  bank; 
open  market  borrowing;  use  of  the  trade  acceptance;  miscel- 
laneous methods  of  raising  capital;  financial  aspects  of  purchasing 
goods;  cost  and  finance;  financial  aspects  of  selling  goods;  the 
administration  of  earnings;  financial  involvements  of  adjust- 
ments, receiverships,  bankruptcies,  and  reorganizations. 

Investment  Analysis  Ec-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  investments  emphasizing 
particularly  the  various  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  showing 
their  relative  merits,  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  how  the 
individual  investor  may  best  handle  his  investments.  Thruout 
the  course  typical  investment  problems  are  presented  for  analysis 
and  solution. 

The  course  is  outlined  in  co-operation  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association.  The  subjects  are  treated 
as  follows:  Economics  and  investment;  channels  of  investment; 
taxation  and  investment;  government  and  municipal  bonds; 
municipal  financial  statements;  tax  and  debt  limits;  amortization; 
forms  and  rights  of  mortgages;  real  estate  as  security;  mortgage 
debts  and  bonds;  corporation  securities;  business  and  financial 
risks;  dividends,  fixed  charges,  earnings,  and  surpluses;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  mathematical  principles  of  bond  investments;  rail- 
road and  terminal  bonds;  public  utility  and  industrial  bonds; 
organization    of   the   investment    business;     investment    banking 
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houses;    work  of  the  bond  salesman;    the  operation  of  the  stock 
exchanges;  speculation. 

Credits  and  Collections  Ec  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Credit  and  the  local  Credit  Men's  Association.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  credit  as  a  phase  of  business 
management  intimately  related  to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  ultimate  consumer  —  in  fact  every  man  who  concerns  himself 
with  selling  or  buying  commodities.  This  course  will  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  credit  department  as  a  factor  in  building  the 
business  upon  a  sound  financial  and  managerial  basis.  Every  busi- 
ness man,  as  well  as  credit  men,  should  possess  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  these  subjects : 

Credit  obligations;  trade  acceptance;  financial  statements; 
sources  of  information;  collection  correspondence;  adjustments 
and  causes  of  failure;  credit  insurance;  retail  credits;  collection  of 
retail  accounts;  bank  credits;  credit  problems;  collections; 
adjustment  and  extension;  insolvency;  bankruptcy;  law  and 
proceedings;  proceedings  of  creditors;  claims;  discharge  of 
bankruptcy;  commercial  ethics;  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  successful  credit  manager;  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men. 

BUSINESS  LAW  (L) 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  such  as  is  presented  in 
the  following  courses  will  enable  the  business  man  to  formulate 
sound  and  intelligent  judgments  in  the  solution  of  business  prob- 
lems. When  legal  counsel  is  needed,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
sense  that  need.  Courses  1,  2  and  3  are  required  of  all  students 
because  of  the  value  that  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  have 
to  all  lines  of  business.  Course  4  is  required  of  all  preparing  for 
the  C.P.A.  certificate. 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency  L-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation.ship  exi.sting  between  business  and  the  law.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  basic  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  business  will 
help  the  business  man  to  formulate  sound  plans,  anticipate  legal 
difficulties,  and  if  necessary  secure  the  needed  legal  advice  and 
counsel. 
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The  instruction  aims  to  acquaint  tlie  student  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  contractual  relations  in  business  as  affected  by  various 
classes  of  contracts;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  valid- 
ity of  assent;  construction;  operation;  legality;  and  discharge. 
In  the  study  of  agency  attention  is  given  to  appointments  of 
agents;  ratification  of  an  agreement  with  an  agent;  mutual 
rights  and  duties;  authority  of  the  agent;  the  liability  of  the 
agent  to  third  parties;  and  how  agencies  may  be  terminated. 
Much  of  the  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  cases  and  discussion 
of  their  relationship  to  business  problems. 

Law  of  Business  Associations  L-'2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  association  of  men  together  in  business  enterprises  is  neces- 
sary and  in  many  cases  is  largely  the  successful  factor  back  of  the 
enterprise.  This  course  endeavors  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  legal  factors  involved  in  the  forming  of  business  associations. 

The  study  of  Partnership  includes  partnership  contract;  firm 
name;  capital  and  propertj^;  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
partners;  the  partnership  and  third  parties;  and  dissolution  of 
partnership. 

Corporation  law  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  formation 
of  the  corporation;  stock  and  the  stockholders;  directors  and 
oflBcers;  powers  of  corporations;  foreign  corporations;  and  dis- 
solution of  corporations. 

Sales  and  Commercial  Papers  L-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  same  purposes  that  underlie  Course  L-1  are  kept  before  the 
student  in  this  course.  The  student  studies  the  application  of 
law  to  business  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  subject  quite  real  to 
him  as  an  asset  in  his  training. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  embodies  a  study  of  the  classes  of  bailees; 
rights  and  liabilities;    bills  of  kding  and  warehouse  receipts. 

The  study  of  Sales  involves  parties;  subject  matter;  price; 
form;  warranties;  transfer  of  titles;  rights  of  third  parties;  per- 
formances of  contracts;  and  remedies  of  breach. 

Consideration  is  given  in  Negotiable  Instruments  to  the  pro- 
visions affecting  negotiability;  consideration;  acceptor;  endorse- 
ments; payments;  dishonor;  protest  and  discharge. 

Under  Banks  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  banking  laws 
as  related  to  business. 
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Law  of  Property,  Bankruptcy  and  Suretyship  L-4 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Property  acquaints  the  student  with  such  considerations  as  the 
difference  between  real  and  personal  property;  law  of  fixtures, 
estates  in  real  property;  fee  simple;  life  estates;  landlord  and 
tenant;  estates  in  trust;  mortgages;  easements;  title  by  deed; 
title  by  descent  and  devise;  administration  of  estates;  and  con- 
veyances. 

In  the  study  of  Bankruptcy  the  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
and  its  effect  upon  business  is  studied.  In  addition,  the  following 
subjects  are  reviewed;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary bankruptcy ;  receiver  and  trustee  proof ;  claims;  dividends; 
compositions;  duties  and  rights  of  a  bankrupt;  his  exemptions; 
and  his  discharge. 

The  study  of  Suretyship  involves  guaranty  and  surety  bonds; 
liability  of  guarantors,  and  when  they  cannot  be  held;  their 
rights  after  being  held  liable;  surety  bonds  given  by  employees, 
trustees,  corporations,  and  receivers. 

MARKETING  (M) 

With  the  increased  competition  in  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  and  the  diversification  of  our  buying  habits, 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  business  executive  know  the  facts 
about  the  product  and  the  market  channels  thru  which  the  various 
commodities  flow  in  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer.  While  the 
increased  use  of  power  machinery  and  the  application  of  more 
scientific  selling  methods  have  somewhat  reduced  the  cost  of 
distribution,  the  complexity  of  our  economic  organization  and 
wants  as  brot  on  by  new  conditions  of  living  have  on  the  other 
hand  tended  to  increase  marketing  costs.  Further  reduction  of 
these  costs  and  greater  efficiency  of  operation  must  be  effected 
and  can  only  be  realized  thru  a  scientific  study  and  mastery  of 
marketing  functions  and  problems  as  basic  elements  in  business 
administration. 

Marketing  Problems  M  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  factors,  the  methods  and 
the  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured products.     This  includes  a  study  of  the  commodities, 
the  markets,  the  trade  channels,  the  distributive  forces,  the  price- 
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determining  factors,  and  the  trade  organizations.  Practical 
problems  are  given  the  student  so  that  he  may  gain  experience  in 
working  out  the  best  methods  of  marketing  various  commodities. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  goods  to  sell  is 
taken  and  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  existing  channels  and  means 
by  which  these  various  commodities  may  be  most  effectively  and  ad- 
vantageously moved.  The  topics  considered  are:  The  consumer's 
point  of  view;  retail  trade;  wholesale  trade;  materials,  equip- 
ments, and  supplies;  sales  management;  brands;  trade  marks  and 
advertising;  sales  correspondence;  price  policies.  In  connection 
with  the  above  topics,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  marketing 
policies,  trade  information,  trade  channels,  and  the  functioning  of 
marketing  organizations.  The  course  is  conducted  entirely  as  a 
problem  course.  Students  are  required  to  work  upon  typical  prob- 
lems drawn  from  the  marketing  and  merchandising  field. 

Advertising  Principles  M-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  (1)  for  those  who  are  interested  in  advertising  as  a 
profession;  (2)  for  advertising  men  who  need  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  qualify  for  advancement;  (3)  for 
merchants  and  others  engaged  in  distribution  who  wish  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  selling  plans  with  advertising;  (4)  for  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  wish  to  apply  the  principles  of  advertising  to 
their  own  business. 

The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  problems 
and  scope  of  advertising;  place  of  advertising  in  business;  analysis 
of  the  problem;  methods  of  investigation  for  facts  and  data;  analy- 
sis and  selection  of  appeals;  determining  the  value  of  appeals  thru 
the  analysis  of  human  nature  and  by  field  tests;  sex  and  class 
differences;  suggestive  advertising;  argumentative  advertising; 
truth  in  advertising;  headlines;  illustrations;  size  of  advertise- 
ments; color;  layout  and  typography;  trade-marks;  packages, 
cartons,  and  labels;  consideration  of  mediums;  magazines; 
newspapers;  direct  mail  materials;  street  car  cards;  posters  and 
miscellaneous  mediums;  special  fields  of  advertising  such  as 
national,  retail,  foreign  and  financial  advertising. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns  M-6 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agement in  an  intensive  manner.     Modern  sales  and  advertising 
campaigns  are  carefully  studied  and   analyzed  as  problems   con- 
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fronting  the  executive.  Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be 
required  to  present  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  specific  cam- 
paigns of  marketing. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  practical  problems  as  selecting 
and  training  a  sales  force;  sales  personnel  administration;  sales 
budgeting;  promotion  of  sales  and  advertising  policies;  planning 
layout  and  operation  of  campaigns;  use  of  statistics  and  analysis 
research;  market  analysis. 

Salesmanship  M-7 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  student  (1)  how  to  apply  sales  principles; 
(2)  how  to  solve  sales  problems  in  wholesale,  retail  and  specialty 
fields;  (3)  how  to  handle  selling  difficulties;  (4)  how  to  apply  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  business  problems;  (5)  how  to 
cultivate  a  strong  and  interesting  personality;  (6)  the  application 
of  psychology  to  sales  conditions.  Much  attention  is  given  in  the 
course  to  the  personal  development  of  the  salesman,  methods  of 
developing  for  analyzing  the  goods,  the  buyer,  the  field  of  work, 
and  the  sales  processes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course :  the  psychology  of 
selling;  factors  in  selling;  knowing  the  goods;  analyzing  human 
nature;  planning  the  sales  talk  and  approach;  winning  the  cus- 
tomer's confidence;  obtaining  an  audience;  arousing  the  cus- 
tomer's interest;  creating  desire;  securing  favorable  decision  and 
action;  handling  objections;  closing  the  sale;  and  holding  the 
trade.  Much  attention  thruout  the  course  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  personal  development  of  the  student  from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
becoming  an  effective  salesman  and  in  selling  his  services. 

Life  Insurance  Underwriting  M-8 

Four  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  men  in  the  essentials 
of  Life  Insurance  service  and  selling.  The  course  has  been  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  National  Association,  the  Canadian  Life  Insurance  Under- 
writers and  the  local  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters. 
(A  special  folder  fully  describing  the  course  will  be  sent  upon 
request.) 

The  course  is  so  arranged  that  it  logically  divides  into  two  parts; 
first,  the  presentation  of  principles  and  methods  followed  by  dis- 
cussion;   and  second,  the   presentation,  analysis  and    solution  of 
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problems  illustrating  the  principles  and  methods.  The  principles 
considered  are:  life  insurance  salesmanship;  human  needs;  the 
life  underwriter;  insurance  for  needs;  amount  of  life  insurance  to 
carry;  insurance  survey;  insurance  estate;  the  pre-approach; 
the  approach;  ordinary  life  insurance;  technique  of  approach; 
non-forfeiture;  managing  the  interview;  overhead  expenses; 
methods  of  appeal ;  surplus  and  dividends;  annuities;  selling  plans; 
contract  policies;  the  application;  meeting  objections;  the  ordi- 
nary life;  answering  objections;  non-forfeiture  of  values;  the 
close;  dividends;  closing  suggestions;  limited  payment,  endow- 
ment and  term  policies,  service  of  policy;   life  policy  problem. 

The  problem  aspect  of  the  course  embodies  32  different  problems, 
taking  into  consideration:  methods  of  prospecting;  budgeting; 
making  approaches;  organizing  and  presenting  selling  interview; 
outline  of  addresses;  computation  of  mortality;  saving  and 
annuity  funds;  handling  and  meeting  objections;  etc. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year  is  thirty-four  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
time  allowed  for  vacation,  and  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
seventeen  weeks  each.  The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted 
to  examinations. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  sessions  in 
a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination 
therein. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  75%  of  the  sessions  in  a 
course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and 
will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  D-  (60%)  in  the  final  examination. 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  50%  and  75%  of  the  sessions 
in  a  course,  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee 
on  Attendance  for  the  absence  under  75%  attendance  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and,  further, 
he  must  attain  a  grade  of  C-  (70%)  in  the  final  examination  in 
order  to  pass  in  such  course  or  courses. 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  a  given  year  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as  a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  his  entire  curriculum 
in  order  to  qualify  in  attendance  for  his  degree.  No  exception  is 
made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  at  a  session,  a 
student  must  be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period 
unless,  upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period 
is  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

HOME  WORK  —  CURRENT  AND  LATE 

1.  Home  work  turned  in  late  will  be  graded  down:  (a)  for  one 
week  late  or  fraction  of  a  week,  10%  will  be  deducted;  (b)  for 
work  from  eight  days  to  two  weeks  late,  20%  will  be  deducted; 
(c)  for  work  from  fifteen  days  to  four  weeks  late,  30%  will  be  de- 
ducted. 
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2.  Home  work  will  not  be  accepted  after  the  fourth  week  from 
the  original  date  on  which  the  work  was  due,  and  it  will  count  as 
zero. 

3.  The  School  will  not  accept  incomplete  work.  The  full 
assignment  for  a  specific  date  is  to  be  turned  in. 

4.  All  late  work  is  to  be  turned  in  at  the  Office  and  not  to 
Instructors  and  Monitors.  The  person  in  charge  will  give  a 
receipt,  and  file  a  duplicate. 

5.  Not  less  than  10%  nor  more  than  30%  will  be  deducted 
from  an  assignment  lacking  form,  arrangement,  structure,  and 
good  spelling.  Students  persistently  doing  poor  work  in  this 
respect  will  be  required  to  complete  additional  study  in  English 
composition. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Final  examinations  are  required  upon  completion  of  all 
courses. 

2.  Mid-year  examinations  are  recjuired  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester  in  all  full-year  courses. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  will  special  examinations  he  given  in 
any  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  must  either 
take  the  regular  scheduled  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course, 
or  the  regular  make-up  examinations  as  scheduled. 

4.  One  make-up  examination  is  allowed  for  the  final  examina- 
tion in  each  course  and  is  regularly  given  every  year,  those  in 
Senior  subjects  in  the  Spring  and  those  in  Junior,  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  subjects  in  September.  For  those  who  fail  to  take  or 
fail  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  a  semester  course  at  mid-years, 
a  make-up  examination  will  be  given  within  one  month  after  the 
grades  are  reported.  X  student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  final 
examination  corresponding  to  the  one  in  which  he  has  failed. 

5.  Make-up  examinations  for  those  w^ho  fail  in  mid-year  exami- 
nations will  be  provided  within  one  month  after  the  grades  are 
reported.  Students  failing  to  take  a  mid-year  examination  or  an 
examination  at  the  make-up  period  will  be  given  a  grade  of  zero  (0) 
for  the  mid-year  examination. 

6.  The  examination  grade  of  a  full-year  course  is  determined 
by  counting  the  mid-year  examination  as  one-third  and  the  final 
examination,  which  will  be  a  comprehensive  examination  covering 
the  whole  year's  work,  as  two-thirds. 

7.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  course  unless 
he  has  received  a  passing  grade  in  both  the  final  examination  and 
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the  average  of  his  term  work.     This  apphes  regardless  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  final  examination  grade  and  the  term  work  grade. 

8.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  must  remove  his  condi- 
tion not  later  than  September  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
his  failure  occurs. 

9.  A  student  who  fails  in  a  final  examination  in  a  given  course 
receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cent  in  the  make-up  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  the  make-up  examination. 

10.  Failure  on  the  make-up  examination  or  in  the  term  work 
requires  the  student  to  repeat  the  course  involved  in  its  entirety. 

11.  The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a 
student  from  another  examination  therein. 

12.  If  a  student  for  good  cause  does  not  take  a  final  or  mid- 
year examination,  he  may  take  it  at  the  next  scheduled  examina- 
tion in  the  subject  and  receive  credit  as  for  a  first  examination. 

13.  For  each  make-up  examination  taken  by  students  who 
either  have  failed  to  take  or  have  previously  failed  the  correspond- 
ing examination,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  is  charged  —  payable 
in  advance.  A  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  examination. 

14.  Mid-year  examination  books  and  papers  may  be  returned 
to  the  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Final  examina- 
tion books  are  not  returned,  but  may  be  seen  at  the  ofiice  not  later 
than  one  month  after  grades  have  been  sent  out. 

TESTS 

1.  Each  class  test  not  taken  by  a  student  will  count  as  zero. 
Make-up  tests  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

2.  On  each  test  failed  the  student  will  receive  the  grade  given. 

3.  Make-up  tests  for  the  purpose  of  raising  grades  are  not 
permitted. 

REMOVAL  OF  CONDITIONS 

1.  No  credit  is  given  in  the  same  subject  toward  removal  of 
entrance  conditions  and  completion  of  credits  toward  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 

2.  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
during  two  successive  years  may  be  dropped  from  the  School  or 
required  to  meet  such  conditions  as  are  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Committee  on  Administration. 

3.  No  student  who  fails  on  account  of  School  of  Commerce  and 
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Finance  conditions  to  receive  his  degree  in  due  course,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  his  conditions  and  receive  his  degree  later  than 
two  years  after  the  graduation  of  his  regular  class,  except  by  special 
authorization. 

4.  Repeating  any  course  involves  complete  repetition,  as  if  the 
work  were  being  taken  for  the  first  time. 

5.  Upon  the  student  rests  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  either  academic  or  collegiate  conditions  and  what 
must  be  done  to  remove  them. 


GRADES 

1.  The  following  system  of  grading  is  in  use : 

A     Excellent  D     Pass 

B     Good  F     Failure 

C     Fair 

2.  Deficiency  reports  are  issued  twice  a  year,  on  or  about 
December  1,  and  April  1. 

3.  Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  office  of 
the  Dean  or  of  the  Educational  Director  in  charge  of  the  Division. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  grades  given  out  over  the  telephone. 


PROMOTION 

1.  A  student  cannot  be  regularly  classified  as  a  Senior  unless,  at 
the  opening  of  his  senior  year  he  has  removed  all  entrance  condi- 
tions and  has  credit  for  thirty-four  semester  hours  of  academic 
work  exclusive  of  credit  for  business  experience. 

2.  Sophomores  may  be  promoted  to  the  Junior  class,  if  they  do 
not  have  Freshman  conditions,  and  provided  they  do  not  have 
Sophomore  conditions  exceeding  four  semester  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
HISTORY  OF  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered  required 
a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the  courses  were 
grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional  courses  were  offered 
to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree-granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  School 
of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in  1920  to 
confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  September,  1922,  and 
has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School, 
the  Automotive  School,  and  the  Vocational  Institute  are  conducted 
under  the  administration  of  the  University.  In  March,  1923, 
the  University  was  granted  general  degree-granting  power  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the  University  offering 
evening  instruction  have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Providence. 

LIBRARIES 

1.  The  students  of  the  School  in  Boston  have  available  for 
their  use  the  reference  library  of  the  University,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes.  In  this  library  are 
necessary  books  on  business  administration,  accounting,  marketing, 
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and  industrial  management  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
School.  The  general  library  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  is  available 
for  student  use.  Current  business  periodicals  and  the  leading 
business  services  are  also  provided.  The  reading  rooms  of  the 
library  are  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  daily. 

In  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Providence  small 
libraries  are  being  built  up  with  the  most  modern  books  upon  busi- 
ness subjects. 

2.  All  members  of  the  School  in  Boston,  whether  resident  or 
non-resident  students,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  of  using  the  Library  for  general  refer- 
ence and  reading.  The  same  privilege  is  accorded  the  students  of 
the  Divisions  for  the  use  of  the  Libraries  in  their  respective  cities. 

EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS  AND  MATERL\LS 

The  expenses  for  books  and  materials  varies  according  to  the 
course  or  group  of  subjects  taken.  The  minimum  is  approximately 
$3.00  and  the  maximum  about  $20.00  for  a  year. 

NOTIFY  THE  OFFICE  IMMEDIATELY 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course  — -  otherwise  the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  school,  giving  date  of  the  last 
lecture  attended. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Association  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their 
own  particular  religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not 
hesitate  about  entering  the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities 
which  are  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A. —  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  feel 
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free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection  with  the 
various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample  social  and 
religious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should  be  able  to 
find  that  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Full 
information  may  be  received  on  inquiry. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

The  worthwhileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the  best 
types  of  social  activities.  The  evening  school  student  naturally 
finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside  of  his  required 
work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of  activities  must  be 
selected  with  care  and  judgment. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

While  the  School  does  not  definitely  promise  employment, 
every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  most  effective  type  of  service, 
to  students  and  alumni  alike.  This  phase  of  service  is  in  charge  of 
the  School  office  and  all  requests  for  placement  or  men  to  fill 
positions  should  be  referred  to  the  office.  In  Boston  the  Alumni 
Association  co-operates  with  the  School  authorities  in  handling 
the  placement  work. 

BUILDINGS 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  housed  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
buildings  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  The  locations  of  these  splendid  facilities 
are  convenient  in  all  cases  to  main  lines  of  transportation  and  are 
in  or  near  the  heart  of  the  business  centers  of  these  cities. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  physical  training.  Men  who  are  employed 
in  office  or  indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous 
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evening  program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some 
adequate  and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may 
not  impair  their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective 
work. 


OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.M.C.A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located  are 
equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  wholesome 
activity  of  interest  to  men. 


ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Northeastern  University  Club. 

The  Northeastern  University  Club  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  University;  to  perpetuate  the  North- 
eastern spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to  give  to 
their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  alumni  in 
the  School  and  in  business  and  professional  activities  since  their 
graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  schools  of  Northeastern  University 
granting  a  degree,  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a  period 
of  two  full  years,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Alumni  Association  (Boston) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
sustains  a  vital  interest  in  the  School  and  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Membership  is  open  to  any  graduate  of  the  School.  A 
number  of  social  and  fellowship  gatherings  are  held  each  year. 
The  Alumni  Neivs  Bulletin  is  issued  each  month  and  carries  items 
of  general  interest  to  all  alumni. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  as  follows:  President,  James 
J.  Fox,  '17;  Vice-President,  Ira  M.  Conant,  '17;  Secretary, 
Robert  Bruce,  '15;   Treasurer,  Harold  M.  Anderson,  '22, 
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Alumni  Club     (Springfield  Division) 

The  Springfield  Alumni  Club  of  Northeastern  University  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  and  the  School  of  Law.  Membership  is  open  to  any 
alumnus  of  the  University  irrespective  of  the  School.  The 
following  are  officers  of  the  Club:  President,  Robert  R.  Emerson, 
'23;  First  Vice-President,  David  E.  Davis,  '22;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Chester  J.  Chambers,  '23;  Third  Vice-President, 
Calvin  D.  Geer,  '23;    Secretary -Treasurer,  Agnes  A.  Ranson,  '23. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE 

1014  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B..  Worcester 

♦Thomas  H.  Bdrtou,  Winchester 

Einar     W.     Christenson,      C.P.A.     (N.H.), 

Arlington 
George    S.     Clarkson,     C.P.A.     (Mass.     and 

N.H.),  Roxbury 
William  S.  Cooper,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.\  Chelsea 
William  B.  Cashing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorchester 
William     L.     Esterberg,     C.P.A.      (Mass.), 

Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  Watertown 
♦Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 


Edgar  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating,  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 

♦William  J.  Lyons,  Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    C.P.A.     (Mass.),    East 

Dedham 
Harold  J.  Parsons,  A. A.,  Worcester 
Abijah  Pearson,  Roxbury 
Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 
Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A.   (Mass. and 

N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Spinney,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Allston 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1915— BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Clarence  E.  .\kerstrom,  Medford 

Benjamin  Asher,  Worcester 

Robert  Bruce,  Everett 

Philip  F.  Clapp,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark.  Medford 
Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 
Royal  M.  Cutler.  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Henry  T.  Dolan,  Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 

Beverly 
Milburn  D.  Hill,  Salem 
Edward  I.  Hollander,  Chestnut  Hill 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy 
♦Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton 
James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett 
Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston 
John  C.  Lord,  Brookline 


Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester 

Ralph  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield,  Somerville 

Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 

Edwin  E.   McConnell,  C.P.A.   (N.H.).  Hyde 

Park 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  B.B.A.,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston 
Dana  S.  Sylvester,   LL.B.,  Brookline 
William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence 
♦Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 
Bruce  R.  Ware,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Newton 
Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 
William  H.  Wheeler,  Somerville 
Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.  (Mass.).  Somerville 


1915  —  MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S.,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Chelsea 
Herbert  Fallon.  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S.,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S.,  Watertown 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler.  B.C.S.,  Winthrop 


William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    B.C.S.,    C.P.A.,     East 

Dedham 
Isaac  Rich.  B.C.S..  Roxbury 
William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Dorchester 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Boston 


♦Deceased. 
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1916  — BACHELOR  OF 
John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framingham 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B..  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
*Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  L  Kessler,  Roxbury 
Charles  Lee,  East  Boston 
Joseph  Levine,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Dorchester 
Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

Frederick  C.  Rivinius.  East  Weymouth 
Clarence    B.    E.    Rosen,     B.B.A.,     M.B.A., 

C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  S.  Snow,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,  Revere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Gardner B.  Wardwell, C.P.A.  (Mass.), Melrose 
Charles  A.Wight,  Jr..  C.P.A.,(Mass.),Belmont 


1916  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S.,  Everett  Herbert  L.  Peiry,  B.C.S.,  West  Somerville 


1917  — BACHELOR  OF 
Max  Abelman,  Roxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose,  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Berkowit.z,  Roxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Dorchester 
Elbridge  A.  BoUong,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Allston 
Charles  I.  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin   G.    Brooker,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  Allston 
Henry  I.  F.  Carney,  Somerville 
Carlton      N.      Chandler.      C.P.A.      (Mass.), 

Marion,  O. 
William  F.  Chaplin,  Cambridge 
Ira    M.    Conant,    A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Boston 
Michael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John  C.  Farrington,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Lowell 
Paul  Fishman,  Roxbury 

JamesJ.Fox,C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Boston 
Charles    Gale,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and    N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
James  A.  Grant,  Lowell 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Clifford  E.  Guild,  Mansfield 
Fred  D.  Harrington, C.P.A. (Mass.), Somerville 
Eflinger  E.  Hartline,  Washington.  D.C. 
Simon  Helman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston  [bridge 

Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Cam- 
James    T.    Johnson,    Jr.,     C.P.A.     (Mass.). 

Waltham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben  Kaplan,  Boston 
Max  Katz,  Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
*CharIes  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer  A.  Merriam,  LL.B.,  West  Roxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  Allston  [chester 

♦Abraham  N.   Radler,   C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Dor- 
John  A.  Ryan,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Brighton 
Louis  I.  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel    F.  Silsbee.   C.P.A.   (N.H.).    Dor- 
chester 
Stanton  S.  Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel  J.  Stone,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Francis  B.  Southwick,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Waban 
Warren  E.  Westcott,  Melrose 
Herbert   F.  Whitmore,   Arlington  Heights 


1918  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Reginald  Amback,  C.P.A.   (N.H.).  Roxbury 
Abraham  Annapolsky,  Winthrop 
Waller  H.  Apperson,  Medford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brundage,  Salem 
Clarence  G.  Chapin,  Cambridge 
*Erne8t  R.  Ciriack,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Jamaica 
Plain 


Joseph  B.  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.). 

Worcester 
Dennis  P.  Crimmins,  Worcester 
Paul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.  Dempsey,  Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  West  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Center 
James  O.  Foss,  A.B.,  Boston 
Louis  Friedman,  Worcester 
George  Hansen,  Dorchester 


♦Deceased. 
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Maxwell  Harris,  Dorchester 

*W.  Clark  Haywood.  Salem 

Irvinp  E.  Heymer,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Auhurndale 

Joseph  Hinchey,  Melrose 

Philip  Iseuman,  Maiden 

Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 

Albert  A.  I.appin,  Dorchester 

William  \V.  Lee,  Danvers 

Alfred  B.  Mahoney,  Somerville 

Walter  J.  Mahoney,  Worcester 

Edward  J.  McDevitt,  Jr.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), 

Charles  town 
J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.,  Hyde  Park 
Edward  F.  Messinper,  Roxbury 
Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
Leroy  C.  Murch,  Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols.  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,  Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 


Ralph     W.     Peters,    A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.). 

Aubtirndale 
Warren  W.  Petrie,  Hyde  Park 
Henry  A.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Leroy   A.   Prull,   C.P.A.    (Mass.   and   N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Neal  D.  Randall,  Melrose  Highlands 
Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.  Riesman,  Chelsea 
Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbury  [Chelsea 

George  J.  Saievetz,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 
Royal  Shawcross,  Boston 
William  J.  Shield,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Herbert  W.  Simmons,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Frank   Solomon,   C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
Nathan  Stern,  Boston 

J.  H.  Stewart,  C.P..\.  (Mass.),  East  Boston 
Francis  F.  Vogel,  Roxbury 
George  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond  D.Willard,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Concord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


1918  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Harry  I.  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 


1919  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


John  M.  Ayer,  Brighton 

Harry  D.  Barr,  Medway 

Karl  H.  Becker,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Roslindale 

Paul  G.  H.  Brueckner,  Jamaica  Plain 

Dennis  F.  Casey,  Dorchester 

Ernest  T.  Craig,  Brookline 

Jeremiah  P.  Cronin,  Beverly 

Lawrence  Davis,  Boslindale 

Kenneth  T.  Dillon,  Mattapan 

*Arthur  C.  Evert,  Chelsea 

Robert  A.  Fopiano,  Everett 

Rudolph  Gfroerer,  Dorchester 

Maurice  Goldberg,  Maiden 

Barry  J.  Goldings,  Roxbury 

Austin  D.  Hall,  Cambridge 

William  E.  Hayes,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 

Otis  E.  Johnson,  Maiden 

George  L.  Kilgore,  Waltham 

Samuel  A.  Kline,  Dorchester 


Benjannin  Koslofsky,  Dorchester 

Hyman  Landsman,  Chelsea 

John  M.  Lund,  Roxbury 

John   F.   McDevitt,   Charlestown 

Thomas  A.  Milne,  Arlington 

Edward  P.  Mock,  Woburn 

Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  Boston 

Harold  F.  Phillips,  Dorchester 

John  F.  Riordan,  Roslindale 

Mitchell  Rosenfield,  Revere 

Morris  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 

Nathan  Rotfort,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 

Frank  P.  Schaffer,  Maiden 

Harold  O.  Smith,  Lynn 

Arthur  L.  Tobin,  Salem 

John  W.  Totten,  Norwood 

Ralph  W.  Watson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

West  Medford 
John  E.  Willis,  North  Andover 


1920  —  BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Edwin  S.  Anderson,  Medford 
Martin  J.  Anderson,  Gloucester 
Walter  G.  Arnold,  Arlington 
Frederick  M.  Bassett,  Boston 
Henry  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
John  T.  Bogrette,  Medford 


Boston 

George  J.  Breen,  Norwood 
Curtland  C.  Brown,  Wenham 
John  J.  Buler,  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Burke,  South  Boston 
Harry  Chalfin,  Canton 
John  H.  Cleary,  Jr.,  Charlestown 

♦Deceased. 
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Samuel  Cohen,  Boston 

James  F.  CuUen,  Boston 

Tracy  A.  Dibble,  C.P.A.   (N.H..  Mass.  and 

Maine),  Lynn 
George  N.  Dill,  Belmont 
Arthur  J.  Dolan,  Roxbury 
Jesse  F.  Dolloff,  Winthrop 
John  J.  Donahue,  Charlestown 
Robert  W.  F.  Eagle,  North  Andover 
Anton  Eck,  Dorchester 
Israel  W.  Ephross,  Rostoii 
Louis  A.  Estrach,  Chelsea 
Frank    J.    Farrey,    C.P.A.     (Mass.),    North 

Woburn 
Francis  P.  Fleming,  Waltham 
Lawrence  Eddy  Foster,  Beverly 
Max  Gidez,  Roston 
Murdoch  J.  Gillis,  Jr.,  Roslindale 
John  Goldberg,  Roxbury 
George  Goldstein,  Maiden 
Sidney  Guttentag,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Francis  J.   Harrigan,   C.P.A.    (Mass.),   Dor- 

ches  ter 
John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  Rockland 
Richard  F.  Kingston,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Laurence  M.  Johnson,  Lynn 
Philip  W.  Johnson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 

Hillside 
Clifford  L.  Jordan,  Dorchester 


Edward  A.  Kane,  Maiden 

Clarence  V.  Kenrick,  Medford 

Edwin  H.  King,  Roston 

Harris  S.  Knight,  C.P.A.  (N.H.,  Mass.  and 

Maine),  Salem 
Louis  Kremer,  Haverhill 
Wilfred  R.  Maynard,  Lowell 
George  McEwan,  Jr.,  Winthrop 
Percy  M.  Mcintosh,  Lowell 
Nathan  Milgroom,  Roxbury 
Frederick  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 
R.  J.  P.  Morrison,  Everett 
George    Murphy.  LL.B.,  C.P.A.   (N.H.   and 

Mass.),  Lowell 
Herbert  J.  Nolan,  Dorchester 
Herman  Olson,  Dorchester 
Robinson  S.  Parlin,  Watertown 
Saul  ().  Perlmutter,  East  Boston 
Harry  W.  Proiit,  Brighton 
Alonzo  Putnam,  Jr.,  Lowell 
Samuel  Rappeport,  Boston 
William  F.  Richstein,  Natick 
Israel  Scolnick,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Seif,  Dorchester 
Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lowell 
Sprague  R.  Whitney,  Winthrop 
Edward   V.   Wright,   C.P.A.   (Mass.),   North 

Attleboro 
Kostas  C.  Yerontitis,  Boston 


Worcester  Divisio.n 


Ernest  P.  Cotton,  Worcester 
Samuel  Z.  Cramer,  Worcester 
Harry  W.  LaDuke,  Worcester 


[Worcester 


Charles  W.  Parks,  Worcester 
A.  Oscar  Price,  Worcester 
Lester  K.  Sweeny,  Worcester 


Rartholomew    J.    Murphy,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),        Charles  R.  White,  Worcester 


1921  — RACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

RoSTOiN 

Charles  W.  Grinnell,  West  Somerville 

Harold  A.  Haigh,  Methuen 

Harry  N.  Hartman,  Boston 

James  M.  Haynes,  South  Boston 

Charles  S.  Hobert,  Chelsea 

Alwyn  G.  Hole,  Boston 

Lester  D.  Hurd,  Boston 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Dorchester 

Louis  I.  Jones,  Dorchester 

Louis  Kaplan,  Boston 

Abraham  Karp,  Boston 

Louis  Lederman,  Dorchester 

Harold  J.  Lefkowith,  Roxbury 

Israel  A.  Levin,  Roxbury 

Harry  E.  Levine,  Springfield 

Julius  Levine,  Roston 

Harry  L.  Littlehale,  Tyngsboro 

Abraham  H.  Mamis,  Providence 

Frank  W.  McCafferty,  Cambridge 


Arthur  H.  Attleburt,  Revere 

Spence  C.  Babbitt,  Wollaston 

Ernest  W.  Beals,  Roxbury 

Irving  R.  Reiman,  Maiden 

Emory  J.  Bolas,  Easthampton 

Allen  W.  Bryson,  Chelsea 

Charles  K.  Burnham,  Braintree 

Aaron  Caditz,  Haverhill 

William  Claff.  Maiden 

Eugene  H.  Clark,  Medford 

Ralph  J.  Cohen,  Dorchester 

Norman  E.  Dizer,  East  Weymouth 

Max  Elkon.  Winthrop 

George  H.  Fickeisen,  Roxbury 

Frederick  H.  Fletcher,  Waltham 

Daniel  L.  Freedman,  Boston 

Hyman  H.  Goldstein,  Boston 

Morris  Goodman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 

Finley  M.  Gray,  Lowell 


♦Deceased. 
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W.  Robert  McLees,  New  York 
Arthur  Milgroom,  Clielsea 
John  E.  B.  Munn,  Roslindale 
Bernard  F.  O'Neil,  South  Boston 
George  R.  O'Neil,  Lowell 
John  W.  Ormsby,  Wollaston 
Carl  A.  Page,  Lexington 
James  F.  Patten,  West  Somerville 
William  L.  Paul,  Dorchester 
Adolph  G.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Daniel  P.  Pousland,  Boston 
Francis  J.  Quinn,  Lowell 
Louis  P.  Rabinovitz,  Dorchester 


Ralph  R.  Bradley,  Worcester 
Joseph  P.  Braheney,  Worcester 
Philip  H.  Hensel,  Worcester 
Richard  J.  Hoey,  Worcester 
Walter  G.  Irvine,  Worcester 


Moses  Rosenthal,  Boston 

Lewis  F.  Sawyer,  Lawrence 

Benjamin  L.  Schwalb,  Hyde  Park 

Samuel  B.  Snow,  Maiden 

Max  Starr,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Raymond  L.  Strangford,  Revere 

Percy  W.  Taylor,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 

Frederick  J.  Venner,  Lowell 

Harry  A.  Waitt,  Quincy 

Gardner  B.  Wardwell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) ,  Melrose 

Benjamin  R.  Warshaw,  Boston 

Myron  F.  Welsch,  AUston 

Raymond  L.  White,  Somerville 


Worcester  Division 


Benjamin  Jackson,  Worcester 
Alexander  G.  Lajoie,  Worcester 
John  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Fred  E.  Wilcock,  Worcester 


1922  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 


Harold  N.  Anderson,  Arlington 
Charles  D.  Aznavoor,  Medford 
John  A.  Barry,  East  Boston 
Julius  L.  Berenson,  Boston 
Ernest  A.  Berg,  Everett 
Frederick  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
Chester  D.  Black,  Somerville 
Ralph  P.  Bowers,  Woburn 
Savory  C.  Braley,  Hyde  Park 
Walter  E.  Brown,  Boston 
William  R.  Browne,  Boston 
Nahum  J.  Busby,  Jr.,  Melrose 
John  W.  Connelly,  Dorchester 
Oscar  M.  Dahlstrom,  Arlington 
Herbert  B.  Dowse,  Dorchester 
Frederick  A.  Farrey,  North  Woburn 
Thomas  F.  Fuller,  Wollaston 
Francisco  F.  Garcia,  Roxbury 
Chester  L.  Garland,  Cambridge 
James  P.  Goodhue,  Dorchester 
Morris  Gorin,  Dorchester 
John  W.  Gorman,  Roxbury 
John  F.  Green,  Roslindale 
John  W.  Hansen,  Maiden 
Ernest  E.  Harrison,  East  Saugus 
John  F.  Hartnett,  Woburn 
Edward  B.  Havey,  Roslindale 
John  J.  Hayes,  South  Boston 
Ernest  T.   Hayward,   Dorchester 
Sherwin  E.  Hubbard,  Roslindale 
HoUis  A.  Johnson,  Atlantic 
Orrin  F.  Jones,  Boston 
Walter  W.  Keiler,  West  Roxbury 
James  H.  Kelleher,  Lowell 


Paul  King,  Newton 
Allan  R.  Kirkland,  Lowell 
Hyman  S.  Koch,  Dorchester 
Joseph  A.  Krichmar,  Hyde  Park 
Harold  P.  Leonard,  Brockton 
Allan  P.  Lindblad,  Everett 
John  M.  Mader,  Boston 
Leonard  S.  Manchester,  Natick 
Clifford   M.  Martin,  Boston 
William  H.  Martin,  Roslindale 
Lewis  L.  Martinson,  Boston 
Fernand  L.  Mathieu,  Roxbury 
William  I.  McCullough,  Braintree 
Edward  H.  McDermott,  South  Boston 
Arthur  D.  Meister,  Dorchester 
Carl  C.  Mullen,  Newtonville 
Frederick  M.  Nadeau,  Boston 
Carl  S.  Nelson,  Arlington 
Charles  W.  O'Keefe,  Winthrop 
Bernard  D.  O'Leary,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Paley,  Dorchester 
Roland  M.  Reilly,  East  Braintree 
James  H.  Richardson,  Hyde  Park 
John  W.  Robbins,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 
Samuel  Rosenthal,  Chelsea 
Charles  A.  Rudd,  Dorchester 
George  J.  Schools,  Wollaston 
Reuben  Schwartz,  Boston 
Benjamin  Selsberg,  Lynn 
Theodore  Shaps,  Boston 
Edward  Siegel,  Somerville 
John  F.  Sullivan,  Dorchester 
Leon  V.  Talabac,  Boston 
Henry  E.  Tracy,  Lynu 
♦Deceased. 
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William  C.  Vietzc,  Hyde  Park 

Allan  M.  Walker,  Taunton 

Joseph  M.  Walters,  Lynn 

Frederic  B.  Watson,  South  Braintree 


Arthur  K.  Wilson,  Chelmsford  Center 
Guy  C.  Witham,  Gloucester 
Frank  J.  Wolf,  Somcrville 
Sydney  Wood,  East  Braintree 


Worcester  Division 


Frederick  E.  Barrett,  Worcester 
Raymond  Bliss,  Worcester 
Henry  Cotton,  Worcester 
Charles  W.  Drugan,  Worcester 
Sydney  B.  Feingold,  Worcester 
William  J.  Foley,  Worcester 
Charles  A.  Forss,  Worcester 
William  I.  Goldberg,  Worcester 
Edna  V.  Herrick,  Worcester 
Edward  A.  Lanigan,  Worcester 


Henry  A.  LaBiviere,  Worcester 
Francis  Leary,  Northboro 
Frederick  Leary,  Northboro 
John  F.  Looney,  Worcester 
William  F.  Lucey,  Worcester 
James  T.  O'Malley,  Worcester 
Fred  R.  Profit,  Worcester 
William  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Frederick  W.  Stoughton,  Worcester 
John  Wiseman,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Cecil  B.  Barber,  Westfield 
Ralph  G.  Bartletl,  Springfield 
George  J.  Bernard,  Holyoke 
David  E.  Davis,  Woronoco 
William  H.  Hanson,  Springfield 
William  S.  Hendry,  Springfield 
Marsden  W.  Longden,  Indian  Orchard 


Bobert  W.  Morrissey,  Springfield 
Hazen  R.  Ober,  Springfield 
George  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Springfield 
Stanley  O.  Smith,  Springfield 
Carl  H.  Swenson,  Springfield 
Frank  P.  White,  Springfield 


Albert  E.  Godfrey,  Bridgeport 


Bridgeport  Division 

Max  Schwartz,  Bridgeport 


1923  — BACHELOR 

Samuel  Alexander,  Roxbury 

S.  Arnold  Altschuler,  Boston 

Leon  F.  Anderson,  Dorchester 

John  McCole  Barron,  Boston 

Joseph  Bear,  Everett 

Arthur  B.  Bell,  Roxbury 

Charles  Walter  Betcher,  Winter  Hill 

Bernard  Blank,  Boxbury 

Linus  Timothy  Bresnahan,  Lynn 

Robert  Michael  Brickman,  Dorchester 

Frederick  Lewis  Brown,  Lynn 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  Boston 

August  Louis  Burda,  Jamaica  Plain 

William  Cairns,  Bevere 

Robert  Harold  Card,  South  Boston 

James  S.  Cheverie,  Salem 

Harry  O.  Clark,  Medford  Hillside 

Elmer  H.  Comey,  Cambridge 

Max  Cooper,  Chelsea 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  East  Boston 

Frank  V.  Crockford,  Everett 

Louis  K.  Cutler,  Jr.,  Beverly 

James  W.  Denipsey,  Natick 

John  W.  Downey.  Ashmont 

Carol  S.  Elliott,  Cambridge 

William  A.  I'^veretl,  Everett 


OF  COMMEBCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Paul  F.  Farrington,  Lowell 

Edward  W.  Fudge,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Gillis,  Maiden 

Jacob  Gold,  Dorchester 

Aaron  B.  Goldstein,  Roxbury 

George  H.  Harding,  Brookline 

Harold  B.  Higgins,  Dorchester 

George  S.  Hodgson,  Dorchester 

Lyman  M.  Hutchins,  Jamaica  Plain 

Herbert  E.  Jacques,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  Cambridge 

Phillip  Kane,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sidney  M.  Kensinger,  Melrose 

Frank  E.  Lakey,  West  Stoughton 

Irving  Landfield,  Dorchester 

Joseph  I.  Levin,  Dorchester 

Ernest  H.  Lindsay,  Boston 

Charles  E.  Lynch.  Dorchester 

Albert  M.  Maden,  Readville 

Hugh  E.  Marshall,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Balph  W.  Marshall,  Hyde  Park 

Herbert  F.  Mills,  Jamaica  Plain 

Harold  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 

Willis  B.  Oram.  Everett 

Charles  T.  Read,  Clinton 

Israel  N.  Reamer,  Boston 

♦Deceased. 
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Maurice  Rottenberg,  Dorchester 
Phillips  C.  SEJman,  Needham 
Albert  E.  Saunders,  Somerville 
Reuben  Shaer,  Dorchester 
Maurice  N.  Sherman,  West  Somerville 
Alfred  E.  Shienfeld,  Mattapan 
Louis  C.  Thomas,  AUston 
James  Thomson,  Jr.,  Belmont 


Ambert  E.  Tlu^esher,  Dorchester 
Harold  L.  Troope,  Boston 
Everett  K.  Wallace,  Boston 
Thomas  A.  Wallace,  Somerville 
Starling  H.  Waters,  Boston 
Louis  Winn,  Mattapan 
Forrester  S.  Wyman,  Waltham 


Edward  N.  Blain,  Whitinsville 
Francis  J.  Carrigan,  Worcester 
Frank  E.  Gilmore,  Worcester 
John  F.  Hagerty,  Worcester 
John  Robert  Johnson,  Leominster 
George  M.  Morton,  Worcester 


Worcester  Division 

Arthur  L.  Nelson,  Worcester 
Henry  F.  O'Connell,  Worcester 
Clarence  T.  Rolander,  Worcester 
Herbert  Carl  Sheppard,  Worcester 
Henry  Maurice  Silverman,  Worcester 
Vincent  J.  Vieraitis,  Worcester 


Wesley  Spurgeon  Mowry,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Abraham  Bettigole,  Springfield 
Euclid  A.  Blanchard,  Chicopee  Falls 
Leslie  A.  Carpenter,  Springfield 
John  W.  Costigan,  Springfield 
Roy  F.  Dutcher,  Springfield 
Robert  R.  Emerson,  Springfield 
Raymond  F.  Finnegan,  Mittineague 
Harry  M.  Hiser,  Springfield 
Philip  Dickinson  Howe,  Springfield 


Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Springfield 
Joseph  A.  Lopardo,  Springfield 
Francis  J.  Mahoney,  Holyoke 
George  Maxwell,  Mittineague 
Horace  O.  McCrea,  Springfield 
Cheu-les  T.  Powers,  A.B.,  Springfield 
Agnes  A.  Ranson,  Springfield 
Lester  H.  VauNess,  Springfield 
Francis  C.  Wheaton,  Springfield 


Providence  Division 


Albert  B.  Almy,  Swansea 
Israel  T.  Almy,  Swansea 
Raymond  H.  Andersen,  Providence 
George  B.  Bengston,  Providence 
Johan  C.  Ceu-lson,  Eden  Park 
Carl  W.  Christiansen,  Slatersville 
Ralph  S.  Connell,  Providence 
Earl  T.  Cox,  Providence 
Henry  J.  Hamel,  Providence 
Verrano  C.  Hart,  Cranston 
Harry  C.  Holt,  Providence 
David  Howard,  Providence 
Leo  Jacobson,  Providence 
Harold  G.  Kenyon,  Auburn 
Ernest  W.  Lane,  Providence 


William  C.  MacCracken,  Providence 
Andrew  W.  Malsch,  Auburn 
Joseph  F.  McSoley,  Providence 
Walter  G.  Moon,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Walter  E.  Moore,  Pawtucket 
Albert  DeForest  Nelson,  Providence 
Leo  Odilon  Poliquin,  Pawtucket 
James  A.  Ratcliffe,  Pawtucket 
David  Wightman  Revie,  Providence 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Pawtucket 
Leland  E.  Taylor,  Pawtucket 
Donald  MacLean  Walker,  Providence 
Charles  R.  Walpole,  Providence 
Franklin  R.  Westell,  Providence 


Bridgeport  Division 


John  M.  Berkowitz,  Bridgeport 
Joseph  H.  Brondo,  Stamford 
Elliot  R.  Casey,  Bridgeport 
Francis  E.  Gartland,  Bridgeport 
Charles  J.  Halpin,  Bridgeport 


LeRoy  S.  Hawkins,  Bridgeport 
Frederick  J.  Leiss,  Jr.,  Bridgeport 
William  H.  Shea,  Bridgeport 
Ralph  E.  Sprague,  Bridgeport 


♦Deceased. 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
1924  -  1925 


EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
HIGH  SCHOLASTIC  STANDARDS 
SOUND    PROFESSIONAL    IDEALS 


Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in 

Boston.  Divisions  are  conducted  in  the  Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 

Bridgeport,  Providence,  and  New  Haven 


CALENDAR 


1924  September  3 

September  3 

September  8-12 

September  15 

September  22 

September  22 

October      12 

November  15 

November  27 

December  22  to  December  28 
both  dates  inclusive 

1925  January  1 
January  15 
February  22 
April  19 
May  30 
June  14 
June  18 


Registration  Commences 

Senior  Class  Lectures  Begin 

Entrance  and  Condition  Examinations 

Junior  and  Sophomore  Class  Lectures  Begin 

Other  Class  Lectures  Begin 

Payment  of  first  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Columbus  Day 

Payment  of  second  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Recess 

New  Year's  Day 

Payment  of  last  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Washington's  Birthday 

(Patriots'  Day  in  Massachusetts) 

Memorial  Day 

Baccalaureate  Address 

Commencement 


Monday,  Sept.  8 
Tuesday,  Sept.  9 
Wednesday,  Sept.  10 
Thursday,  Sept.  11 
Friday.  Sept.  12 


CONDITION  EXAMINATIONS,  1924 
Criminal  Law,  Property  1,  Corporations 
Torts,  Equity  I,  Property  II  (Deeds) 
Agency,  Partnership,  Bankruptcy 
Contracts,  Bills  and  Notes,  Equity  II 
Sales,  Wills 


Examinations  must  be  taken  at  the  time  scheduled,  as  no  special  examinations  will  be  given 


OFFICE  HOURS 
September  1-June  1 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  6.30  p.m.-9.30  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 

June  1-September  1 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Mondays,  6.30  p.m.-9  p.m. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Trustees 

ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON,  Chairman 

ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  V ice-Chairman 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  Secretary 


WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  BULLARD 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
RUSSELL  STURGIS  CODMAN 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
LEWIS  ABBOTT  CROSSETT 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 
RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT 
HENRY  BRADLEE  FENNO 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
HENRY  GARDNER  LORD 
ERNEST  LOVERING 
FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE 


WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

MILTON  CRAWFORD  MAPES 

EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WALTER  BEMIS  MOSSMAN 

HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  JR. 

THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

SABIN  POND  SANGER 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

EDWARD  SYLVESTER  SMITH 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS    ROBERT    CARNEGIE    STEELE 

GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Board  of  Governors 


ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  Secretary 
WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS  ARTHUR      STODDARD     JOHNSON 

WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK  WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

WALTON  LEE  CROCKER  HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE  FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


WORCESTER  DIVISION 

Educational  Committee 

CURTIS  ROYAL  BLANCHARD  JAMES    CHERRY    FAUSNAUGHT 

LOUIS  HENRY  BUCKLEY  RAY  WOODVILLE  GREENE,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BURNHAM  HERBERT   PARKER    LANSDALE.JR. 

ZELOTUS  WOOD  COOMBS  EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WARREN  GILBERT  DAVIS  ROBERT  LINDO  MOORE 

PHILIP  MAYNARD  MORGAN 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

GEORGE  ANTHONY  GASKILL  WILLIS  SIBLEY 

JUDGE  GEORGE  RUSSELL  STOBBS 


SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 


Educational  Committee 


SETH  LEROY  BUSH  CHARLES     CORNWALL    RAMSDELL 

CARLOS  ELLIS  CLARENCE     VINTON     SAWHILL 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  STANLEY  OSCAR  SMITH 

BLAKE  ALEXANDER  HOOVER  FRANK  DECATUR  TAIT 

ARTHUR  LEE  GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

RALPH  WATERBURY  ELLIS,  SR.  GURDON  WRIGHT  GORDON 


PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 


Educational  Committee 


RICHARD  DAY  ALLEN  CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

BYRON  AINSWORTH  PIERCE  FRANK  SWAN 

DWIGHT  LEETE  ROGERS  WILLIAM  SWEET 

NORMAN  LEWIS  SAMMIS  NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UMMER 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

WALTER  FOSTER  ANGELL  JOSEPH  JEROME  HAHN 

JAMES  EDWARD  DOOLEY  GEORGE  HENRY  HUDDY,  JR. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Executive  Council 


FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B.,  M.H. 

President  of  the   University 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 

Secretary  of  the   University 

CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  A.B.,  M.S. 

Director  of  the  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Director  of  Secondary  Schools 


Heads  of  Schools 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Carl  Stephens  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Turner  Flowers  Garner,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Dean 


Non-Collegiate  Schools 

EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Thomas  Edward  Penard,  S.B.,  Associate  Dean 

NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Chester  Lawrence  Pepper,  S.B.,  Principal 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 


Special  Advisors 

FRANK  BONNYMAN  CAWLEY,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Education 
ERNEST  HENRY  TIPPETT 
Director  of  Religious  Education 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B.,  M.H.,  President  of  the  University 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the   University 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Associate  Dean 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Regional  Director 


BOSTON 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 
ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Secretary 


Staff  of  Instruction 


ASA  SAMUEL    ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Massachusetts  Practice,  Common  Law  Pleading, 

Bar  Review,  Quizzes 
JAY  BERNARD  ANGEVINE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Bankruptcy 
ARTHUR  WILLIS  BLACKMAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Equity  I 
WILLIAM  EDWIN  DORM  AN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Cons^i/u/jona/ Law 
ELIAS  FIELD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  I  and  Partnership 
GEORGE  KNOWLES  GARDNER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 
ARTHUR  DEHON  HILL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Z-effaZ£^/ijcs 

HAROLD  PENDEXTER  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  II  and  Property  III 
HUGH  DEAN  McLELLAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Contracts 

RAYMOND  TASKER  PARKE,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes  and  Sales 
MAYO  ADAMS  SHATTUCK,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  II  and  Suretyship 
OSCAR  STORER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Torts  and  Evidence 
CURTIS  HARVEY  WATERMAN,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Agency  and  Criminal  Law 


DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Quizzes 


ROY  MITCHELL  LAWSON,  Assistant  Secretary 
RUTH  BRADFORD  MORSE,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
MURIEL  IRENE  TAYLOR,  Recorder 
MYRA  EDNA  WHITE,  Librarian 
GWEN  MAY  FRY,  Bookkeeper 

THEODORE  PERRY  BELL,  Student  Assistant,  Law  IV 
DAVID  LAWRENCE  MARTIN,  Student  Assistant,  Law  III 
ELMO  BASLEY  TAYLOR,  Student  Assistant,  Law  II 
MARION  BURTON  MOREHEAD,  Student  Assistant,  Law  II 
EDWARD  JOSEPH  KEELAN,  JR.,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
WALTER  WILLIAM  KEILER,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
ALBERT  EDWARD  SAUNDERS,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
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WORCESTER  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE,  JR.,  A.M.,  Director 
EDWIN  GATES  NORMAN,  A.B..  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Regional  Supervisor 
ETHEL  MAY  DAVIS,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

HARRY  HEYWOOD  ATWOOD.  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Wills 

STANLEY  GILMAN  BARKER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes 

EDWIN  HANFORD  CRANDELL,  LL.B.,  Bankruptcy 

HOWARD  WYMAN  COWEE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  III 

EDWARD  FORRESTER  MANN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Property  I,  Property  II 

(Massachusetts  Bar) 
ARCHIBALD  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Partnership 
EDWIN  GATES  NORMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Evidence,  Massachusetts  Practice 
CHARLES  WATERS  PROCTOR,  LL.B..  Equity  II,  Torts 
LOUE  EUGENE  STOCKWELL,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  I,  Contracts 
GEORGE  AVERY  WHITE,  LL.B.,  CrimiVjaZ  Law 

SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  DOANE  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Director 
EVERETT  WILLIAM  CLARK,  A.B.,  Associate  Director 
HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Regional  Supervisor 
AGNES  ADELE  RANSON,  B.C.S.,  Registrar 


Staff  of  Instruction 


HORACE  EUGENE  ALLEN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Torts 

FRANK  AUCHTER,  LL.B.,  Common  Law  Pleading 

ROBERT  WARE  BODFISH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Partnership,  Bar  Review,  Quizzes 

ERNEST  WESTERVELT  CARMAN,  A.B..  LL.B.,  Bankruptcy 

CHARLES  RUSSELL  CLASON,  A.B.,l,L.B.,  Equity  I,  Equity  II 

DOUGLAS  CROOK,  C.E.,  D.Sc,  LL.M.,  Property  III 

JOSEPH  BERG  ESENWEIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Public  Speaking 

GURDON  WRIGHT  GORDON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Constitutional  Law 

JOHN  DANIEL  KAPPS,  LL.B.,  Property  II 

JOHN  HOUSTON  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 

HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Contracts 

ARCHER  ROBERT  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Evidence 

RALPH  STEVENS  SPOONER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Massachusetts  Practice,  Property  I,  Bar 

Review,  Quizzes 
RUFUS  HAROLD  TILTON,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Criminal  Law,  Agency 
WILLIAM  WOOD  YERRALL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes,  Sales 


PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UMMER,  Director 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


THE  STUDY  OF  LAW 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  American  civilization  due  to 
an  unparalleled  development  in  commerce  and  industry  has 
come  an  increased  demand  for  men  who  are  well  trained  in  the 
law  and  who  combine  with  the  knowledge  of  law  the  highest 
type  of  ideals  and  the  best  legal  ethics. 

The  law  treats  of  nearly  every  phase  of  human  relationship. 
It  prepares  a  student  to  deal  effectively  with  men  and  affairs; 
it  trains  him  to  think,  to  think  straight,  to  think  a  proposition 
through  to  the  end  and  then  to  act  in  accordance  with  judg- 
ment based  on  a  clean-cut,  unbiased  analysis  of  the  facts.  This 
habit  of  analytical  thinking  and  judicial  action  is  indispensable 
to  the  practitioner  of  law.  It  is  equally  indispensable  to  business 
men,  those  in  political  life,  and  to  all  who  would  render  the 
most  efTicient  service  to  society. 

A  large  number  of  the  most  successful  men  in  nearly  every 
field  of  activity  have  had  a  training  in  law;  and  the  demand  for 
such  men  is  constantly  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase 
with  the  economic  and  social  evolution  of  the  country. 

Law  Schools  have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  in  the 
past;  they  will  render  an  even  greater  service  in  the  future. 
From  the  law  schools  of  to-day  must  come  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. Justice  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— the  lawyer,  as  an  officer  of  justice,  is  charged  with  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble  in 
human  society. 

"Above  all,  a  lawyer  will  find  his  highest  honor  in  a  deserved 
reputation  for  scrupulous  fidelity  to  private  trust  and  public 
duty,  with  the  vigor  and  openness  of  an  honest  man  and  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  citizen."  (Canon  of  Professional  Ethics, 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association.)  Law  Schools  must  devote 
themselves  to  training  lawyers  who,  either  in  the  profession  or 
in  other  fields  of  activity,  will  be  efficient  and  effective  in  the 
actual  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  who  will  have  as 
ideals  in  their  work,  justice  and  service  to  mankind. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  j 

Massachusetts  has  maintained  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  two  of  the  most  prominent  day  law  schools  in  America — 
the  Harvard  University  School  of  Law  and  Boston  University 
School  of  Law.  These  schools,  however,  were  not,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  a  very  large  group  of  highly  intelligent 
and  ambitious  employed  men  who  desire  advancement  either 
through  preparing  for  the  legal  profession  or  through  a  law 
training  which  might  be  applicable  in  their  business  careers. 
Prior  to  1898  there  was  a  persistent  demand  for  an  evening  law 
school  which  should  be  thorough  in  its  instruction  and  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  its  graduates  would  stand  well  at 
theBar  and  be  recognized  as  men  of  professional  attainment  and 
ethical  standards.  In  response  to  this  demand  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  was  established  in  1898  through  the 
co-operation  and  under  the  active  guidance  of  the  late  Hon. 
James  R.  Dunbar,  the  late  Prof.  James  Barr  Ames,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett, 
then  Dean  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law. 

Divisions  of  the  Northeastern  University  School  of  Law  have 
been  established  as  indicated  below.  The  nature  and  quality  of 
work  offered  in  these  divisions  is  the  same  as  that  offered  in 
Boston — the  work  being  under  the  same  supervision  and 
administration  as  the  Boston  work. 

From  the  outset  the  Worcester  Division  of  the  Law  School- 
admitted  women  to  its  classes.  Springfield,  in  1921,  decided  tc 
admit  women,  effective  with  the  entering  class  of  September  oj 
that  year.  In  January,  1922,  the  trustees  of  Northeasterr 
University,  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  School  of  Law,  voted  to  admit  women  to  the  schoo 
in  Boston  and  in  all  of  the  Divisions,  subject,  so  far  as  th( 
Divisions  were  concerned,  to  the  approval  of  the  local  boards 
This  step  of  the  trustees  was  taken  after  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  points  involved,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  leadint 
legal  educators,  upon  the  basis  of  a  persistent  demand  thai 
women  be  admitted  to  the  School  and  upon  the  experience  o 
outstanding  law  schools  in  co-education:  it  being  found  that 
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with  the  exception  of  Harvard  and  Columbia,  where  women 
have  not  been  admitted,  all  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the 
country  are  admitting  women,  with  excellent  results,  to  their 
classes  and  in  full  candidacy  for  their  degrees.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  classes  in  the  School  are  already  as  large  as  are  de- 
sirable, only  a  limited  number  of  mature  women  who  are 
especially  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  pursue  a  law 
course  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  each  year. 


WORCESTER  DIVISION 

In  April,  1919,  the  Worcester  Division  School  of  Law  was 
officially  established  and  formally  announced.  Classes  did  not 
commence,  however,  until  September  of  the  same  year.  An 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  guiding 
the  affairs  of  the  School  locally  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
Faculty.  The  response  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  opening 
of  the  Worcester  Division  is  best  evidenced  by  the  enrolment 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  entire  four-year  program  is 
offered.  Since  the  opening  of  the  School  in  Worcester,  women 
have  been  admitted  as  regular  students  and  have  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  School. 


SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 

The  Springfield  Division  of  the  School  of  Law,  established  in 
May,  1919,  was  the  second  division  of  the  School  to  be  formed. 
The  late  Chief  Justice  Marcus  P.  Knowlton  expressed  a  great 
interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Springfield  Division  when  the 
matter  was  first  proposed  in  1915,  but,  with  the  coming  of  the 
war,  plans  had  to  be  postponed.  The  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  of  much  assistance  in  the  establishing  of  this  Division  and 
in  the  selection  of  the  Faculty.  Springfield  and  vicinity  have 
given  splendid  support  to  this  Division  as  is  indicated  by  the 
student  body.  The  complete  curriculum  is  being  given.  Women 
are  admitted  as  regular  students. 
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PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Providence  early  in  May,  1920,  a  group 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  requested 
the  Directors  of  the  Providence  Y.M.C.A.,  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  division  of  Northeastern  University  School 
of  Law  in  Providence.  This  meeting  was  followed  two  weeks 
later  by  a  more  representative  gathering  of  the  Bar  at  which 
the  request  was  repeated.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
by  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  meet  this  request  and  in  October,  1920,  the 
Providence  Division  School  of  Law  was  opened. 

Much  very  helpful  assistance  and  guidance  have  been  given 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  and  a  very  capable  Faculty  has 
been  secured.  During  1924-1925  the  complete  four-year  curricu- 
lum will  be  offered.  Women  are  not  admitted  to  this  Division. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  13, 
1920:  "Resolved,  that  the  Committee  of  100  of  The  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomes  the  establishment  of  a  Branch 
of  Northeastern  University  in  the  City  of  Providence,  be- 
lieving it  gives  an  additional  opportunity  for  the  education  of 
employed  men." 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

From  the  outset  the  School  developed  around  the  following 
basic  principles: 

1.  A  non-proprietary  evening  law  school  with  high  scholastic 
standards — devoting  all  of  its  resources  to  building  up  the  best 
type  of  evening  law  school. 

2.  The  case  method  as  a  basis  of  instruction:  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  review  quizzes. 

3.  A  Faculty  made  up  of  men  who  are  graduates  of  the  best 
law  schools,  who  have  achieved  success  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  each  of  whom  possesses,  further,  the  qualifications  of  a 
teacher. 

4.  A  sound  course  of  study. 

5.  High  professional  ethics  and  a  preparation  for  the  legal 
profession,  not  only  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  in  the  broader  sense 
of  service  to  mankind. 

6.  Impartial  administration — whereby  the  rules  relating  to 
attendance,  grading,  examinations  and  scholarship  are  im- 
partially enforced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  on  the  part  of  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  that  the  principles  enumerated  above 
can  be  complied  with  on  the  part  of  evening  law  schools  and 
must  be  compHed  with  by  this  type  of  school;  provided  the  work 
of  these  schools  is  to  have  any  warrant  for  continuance.  An 
evening  law  school,  such  as  Northeastern  University,  which 
carefully  selects  its  Faculty  and  its  student  body,  organizes  a 
sound  course  of  study,  and  insists  upon  the  highest  possible 
ethical  standards,  can  be  of  incalculable  value  to  society  through 
the  training  of  men  who  will  become  efTicient  leaders.  With  the 
tendency  from  a  republican  representative  form  of  government 
to  a  democratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  people  are 
directly  responsible,  it  is  more  than  ever  imperative  that  men 
be  trained  who  are  capable  of  the  highest  type  of  efficient 
leadership.  It  is  to  this  ideal  that  evening  law  schools  should 
consecrate  their  efforts  and  it  is  this  ideal  to  which  North- 
eastern University  has  consecrated  its  efforts. 
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SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 

The  School  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  Approximately  six 
thousand  one  hundred  students  have  been  enrolled,  including 
business  executives,  clerks  from  the  offices  of  leading  attor- 
neys; clerks  and  officers  from  every  court  in  Boston;  state, 
city,  and  government  officials;  teachers  and  students  from  other 
law  schools;  and  a  large  number  of  able  men  engaged  in  various 
other  lines  of  activity.  About  86  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have 
passed  the  bar  examinations  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  other 
states,  and  of  the  remaining  14  per  cent,  the  larger  number  are 
business  or  professional  men  who  have  not  intended  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  Law  and,  for  that  reason,  have  not 
attempted  the  bar  examinations.  When  these  figures  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  fact  that  of  614  men  recently  examined 
in  Massachusetts  only  38  per  cent  were  successful,  the  success 
of  Northeastern  University  in  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
bar  is  apparent. 

Various  reports,  alumni  letters  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation evidence  the  fact  that  those  who  have  completed  the  re- 
quired course  of  study  have  profited  immeasurably  by  the 
training  which  they  have  received. 

INCORPORATION 

In  January,  1904,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  seeking  the  incorporation  of  the  School,  with 
the  power  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  rapid 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  legislature,  and  the  cordial  recogni- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  School  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  and 
the  heads  of  our  day  law  and  other  professional  schools,  testify 
in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  position  the  School  occupies  in  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY 
Four  general  groups  of  students  are  pursuing  the  prescribed 
course  in  the  School  of  Law: 

1.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  legal  profession. 

2.  Those  who  are  studying  law  as  a  means  of  a  more  efficient 
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functioning  in  business.  With  the  increased  complexity  of 
business  organization  due  to  large  scale  marketing,  large  scale 
production,  and  the  development  of  means  of  communication 
in  the  form  of  railroads,  and  telephone  and  telegraph,  it  is 
certain  that  no  training  can  be  of  greater  value  to  business 
executives  than  a  training  in  law. 

3.  Students  who  are  uncertain  as  to  their  life  work  and  are 
taking  the  law  as  a  "finding"  course.  The  study  of  law,  because 
it  deals  with  practically  every  phase  of  human  relationship,  is  an 
excellent  means  by  which  a  young  man  can  analyze  himself 
and  come  to  a  definite  decision  concerning  his  life  work. 

4.  A  comparatively  large  number  of  the  students  are  taking 
the  study  of  law  for  informational  and  cultural  purposes. 

The  [Student  body  is  drawn  mostly  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  although  almost  every  vocation  is  represented. 
For  the  most  part  the  men  are  relatively  mature — a  recent 
survey  showed  20  per  cent  of  the  student  body  to  be  over  30 
years  of  age  and  38  per  cent  of  the  student  body  26  years  or 
older.  The  contact  with  one  another  of  students  from  various 
fields  of  activities  and  of  widely  ranging  ages  is  of  considerable 
value  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  those  personal  qualities 
which  tend  to  make  for  social  efficiency.  Over  34  per  cent  of  the 
students  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  prior  to 
entering  the  school — a  large  number  of  these  college  men 
having  received  degrees. 

It  is  felt  that  the  admission  of  women,  effective  September, 
1922,  has  added  a  valuable  element  to  the  student  body  and  has 
furnished  opportunities  for  law  study  to  a  group  of  highly 
efficient  women  who  desire  personal  advancement  and  a  life  of 
professional  service.  The  success  of  women  students  in  the 
leading  law  schools  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Harvard  and  Columbia  where  they  have  never  been  admitted, 
is  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
admitting  them  to  the  study  of  law.  Universal  suffrage  and  the 
consequent  opening  up  to  women  of  various  public  offices  have 
made  it  more  than  ever  desirable  that  women  be  permitted  to 
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enter  upon  the  study  of  law  in  preparation  for  more  efTicient 
community  and  political  leadership  and  for  active  professional 
practice. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  three  methods  of  instruction  employed  by  law 
schools:  The  lecture  method,  in  which  the  instructor  gives  a 
presentation  exercise  and  assigns  cases  to  be  read;  the  case 
method,  in  which  cases  are  assigned  to  be  read  in  advance,  and 
later  discussed  and  commented  upon  in  class;  and  a  combination 
of  these  two  systems,  in  which  the  instructor's  lecture  or 
presentation  of  the  essentials  is  followed  by  the  discussion  of 
cases  previously  read. 

Twenty-six  years'  experience  has  led  the  School  of  Law  to 
adopt  a  modification  of  the  third  method,  namely:  Lecture,  or 
citation,  and  discussion,  supplemented  with  written  tests  and 
systematic  quizzes.  The  value  of  this  method  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  the  students  at  the  bar  examinations 
and  later  in  practice. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  success  of  the  Law  School  can  be  attributed,  in  large 
measure  to  two  factors:  First,  to  impartial  administration 
whereby  the  rules  relating  to  attendance,  grading,  examinations 
and  scholarship  are  strictly  and  impartially  enforced;  and 
above  all,  to  the  Faculty,  which  is  made  up  of  men,  many  of 
whom  have  graduated  from  their  respective  law  schools  with 
scholastic  honors,  and  all  of  whom  have  been  successful  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  contact  of  the  students  with  practising 
attorneys  of  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high 
ethical  and  professional  standards  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value;  and  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  school  which 
has  been  to  the  highest  degree  successful. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


The  following  are  the  admission  requirements  to  the  School 
of  Law: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  student  entering  as  a  candidate  for  the  LL.B.  degree 
must  furnish  satisfactory  credentials  showing  that: 

a.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  day  high  school,  or  a 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or, 

b.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  institution  of  recognized  colle- 
giate grade, 

or, 

c.  He  has  completed  satisfactorily  fifteen  units  of  second- 
ary school  work  in  an  approved  day  high  school  or  in  a 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or, 

d.  He  must  pass  satisfactorily  entrance  examinations 
covering  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work. 

or, 

e.  Men  of  maturity  and  business  experience,  who,  while 
they  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  high  school  work 
have  minor  technical  deficiencies  in  previous  training, 
must  pass  a  Thorndike  Test  of  General  Intelligence  for 
high  school  graduates,  which  is  used  for  admission  to 
colleges  and  professional  schools,  with  a  score  indicating 
the  general  intelligence  expected  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, and  must  meet  such  further  requirements  as  the 
Committee  onAdmission  may  prescribe.  Applicants  who 
desire  to  take  the  examination  must  in  each  case  secure 
permission  from  the  Dean  to  do  so. 
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4.  A  limited  number  of  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  and  the  Dean.  Such  students 
must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  maturity  and  of  ability  to 
pursue  a  law  course.  Those  admitted  as  special  students  can 
in  no  way  be  subsequently  re-classified  as  regular  students  and 
receive  the  LL.B.  degree. 

The  attention  of  men  who,  because  of  previous  education, 
cannot  enter  the  Law  School  as  regular  students  in  candidacy 
for  the  LL.B.  degree  is  directed  to  the  following  rules  of  the 
Bar  Examiners  of  Massachusetts: 

a.  "All  applicants  who  are  graduates  of  a  college,  or  who 
have  complied  with  the  entrance  requirements  of  a 
college,  or  who  have  fulfilled  for  two  years  the  require- 
ments of  a  day  or  evening  high  school  or  a  gchool  of 
equal  grade,  or  who  have  an  education  equivalent 
thereto,  shall,  so  far  as  their  general  education  is  con- 
cerned be  deemed  qualified  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  shall  be  considered  eligible  to  take  the  regular  law 
examinations." 

b.  "The  rule  of  the  board  as  to  term  of  study  of  the  law 

will  be  satisfied  by four  years'  study  in  any 

approved  evening  law  school  having  a  four  years' 
course  .  .  ."  By  this  rule  an  applicant  need  not  be  a 
graduate  of  an  evening  law  school — four  years'  study 
being  sufficient  to  meet  the  Bar  requirements  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  view  of  the  above  rules  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Exami- 
ners, men  who  possess  maturity,  experience,  and  general  fitness 
for  the  legal  profession  may  enter  upon  the  study  of  law  and 
meet  the  Bar  requirements,  even  though  they  do  not  possess 
educational  qualifications  required  of  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  LL.B.  degree.  Such  special  students  as  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  will  be  furnished  certificates  of  completion 
showing  the  courses  which  they  have  pursued  and  the  grades 
which  they  have  attained  while  members  of  the  School. 
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5.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  men,  that  is,  under  the  admission  requirements  as 
outlined  above. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  file 
their  applications  and  credentials  regarding  previous  study  of 
law  with  the  Dean.  After  consideration  of  the  standing  of  the 
school  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  applicant's  attendance 
and  scholarship  thereat,  the  School  authorities  will  apprise  the 
apphcant  of  his  status  as  a  student  upon  entering  the  Law 
School. 

One  or  two  years'  attendance  at  an  accredited  three-year 
day  law  school  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  required  four- 
year  period  of  school  attendance. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  should  be  filed  as 
early  as  possible  in  order  that  the  case  of  each  applicant  may  be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  his  status  definitely  determined 
before  the  opening  of  School.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  large 
enrolments,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  entering  class:  for  this  reason,  also,  it  is  vital  that  those  who 
wish  to  be  assured  of  admission  to  the  School,  file  their 
applications  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  date. 
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TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Application  fee: 

Payable  on  filing  application  for  admission    $5.00 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total 100.00 

Total $105.00 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15    35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total $100.00 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total $100.00 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total $100.00 

Graduation  fee: 

Payable  March  1 10.00 

Total $110.00 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

a.  Taking  regular  course  of  study — rates  as  above. 

b.  Taking  a  limited  number  of  courses,  not  equivalent  to  a 
full  year's  schedule: 

Application  fee   $  5.00 

Full  year's  course 35.00 

Half  year's  course 20.00 
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STUDENTS  REVIEWING 

Students  may  be  permitted  by  the  Dean  to  review  single 
courses  or  a  full  year's  work  at  one-half  of  the  regular  tuition 
rates.  Students  who  are  required  to  take  review  work  because  of 
failures  in  previous  years  are  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  half- 
rates. 

SPECIAL  FEES 

a.  Condition  Examinations $2.00 

(see  page  25) 

b.  Thorndike  Test  for  Admission     $2.00 

(for  those  seeking  admission  by  this  method — see 
page  17) 

c.  Graduation  Fee $10.00 

(payable  by  all  members  of  the  senior  class  on  or 
before  March  1) 

IN  GENERAL 

All  tuition  fees  include  a  limited  membership  in  the 
Y.M.C.A,  or  Y.W.C.A.,  or  similar  organizations  in  the 
case  of  women  (not  including  gymnasium  and  natatorium 
privileges) . 

Men  duly  enrolled  in  the  School  are  allowed  reduced  rates  in 
the  case  of  the  gymnasium  and  natatorium. 

The  application  fee  is  payable  only  once,  on  initial  entry  to 
the  School. 

WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  School  office  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  withdrawing,  giving  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  These 
notifications  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
throughout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the 
University  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled 
as  follows: 
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A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty 

days  after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  applicant 

may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some  future 
time  to  apply  upon  the  tuition  of  any  school  in 
Northeastern  University.  This  is  done,  provided  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  application  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Refunds,  and  on  the  further 
condition  that  the  credit  be  used  within  two  years. 

2.  Cash  refunds  may   be  granted   only   in   cases   where 

students  are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of 
personal   illness.   The   application  must  be  accom- 
panied   by    a    satisfactory     certificate    from     the 
physician. 
In  the  event  of  withdrawal  after  initial  application  for  ad- 
mission has  been  filed,  no  refundment  is  made  of  the  five  dollar 
application  fee.  If  a  student  is  forced  to  withdraw,  because  of 
non-acceptance  by  the  School,  he  will  be  refunded  one-half  of 
the  application  fee,  or  two  and  one-half  dollars. 
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ENROLMENT 

Owing  to  the  delay  each  year  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
the  consequent  rush  on  the  opening  night,  those  desiring  ad- 
mission are  requested  to  register  during  the  two  weeks  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  School. 

For  application  blanks  for  admission  to  the  School,  or  for 
further  information,  address  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  students  attend  the 
lectures  from  the  opening  night  and  receive  credit  therefor. 
In  order  to  receive  attendance  credit  students  must  enroll  and 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  their  tuition.  After  the  application 
blanks  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Law  School,  letters 
have  to  be  written  and  credentials  have  to  be  obtained  and  acted 
upon  before  the  students'  status  can  be  determined.  This 
necessarily  requires  considerable  time.  Manifestly,  students 
should  not  wait  for  the  status  reports  but  should  enroll  and 
commence  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  LECTURES 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  lectures 
and  review  quizzes  in  a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  therein.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  lectures 
and  review  quizzes  in  a  course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  ex- 
amination therein  and  will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  60 
per  cent. 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  one-half  and  three-fourths 
of  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  in  a  course,  he  must  furnish 
satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee  on  Attendance  for  the 
absences  under  three-fourths  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  therein;  and,  further,  he  must  attain  a  grade 
of  70  in  order  to  pass  in  such  examination. 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  scheduled  for 
him  in  a  given  year  in  order  to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as 
a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  scheduled  for 
him  in  his  entire  curriculum  in  order  to  qualify  in  attendance  for 
his  degree.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  a  student  must 
be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period,  unless, 
upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period  is 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

EXAMINATIONS 

One  fmal  examination  is  regularly  given  in  each  course  at  the 
close  thereof. 

One  make-up  examination  is  regularly  given  each  year  in 
each  course,  those  in  Sejiior  subjects  in  the  spring  and  those  in 
Junior,    Sophomore,   and   Freshman   subjects   in    September. 
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(See  schedule  for  September,  1924,  on  page  2.)  Moreover,  a 
student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  mid-year  or  final  examina- 
tion regularly  given  in  the  course  in  which  he  is  conditioned. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  mid-year  or  final  examination  in  a 
given  course  receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cent  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  a  make-up  examination  in  that  course. 

If  a  student,  for  good  cause,  does  not  take  the  examination 
given  at  the  close  of  a  course,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  it 
any  time  thereafter  when  an  examination  in  that  subject  is 
regularly  scheduled;  and,  since  that  will  be  his  first  examination 
therein,  he  will  receive  full  credit  for  whatever  grade  he  attains. 

The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a  student 
from  another  examination  therein. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  condition  examination 
taken  by  a  student.  This  sum  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  examination  and  no  man  will  be  admitted  to  any  con- 
dition examination  until  the  fee  has  been  paid  in  full.  Students 
desiring  to  take  condition  examinations  should  report  to  the 
School  Office  to  make  necessary  payments  and  to  receive  ad- 
mission cards  to  the  examinations.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
men  taking,  as  make-up  examinations,  the  regular  examinations 
given  at  the  close  of  a  course. 

In  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  in  a  course, 
the  student  must  qualify  in  attendance.  (See  attendance 
regulations.) 

TESTS 

A  system  of  tests  is  maintained  whereby  two  tests  are 
regularly  given  in  each  full  year  course  and  one  test  is  regularly 
given  in  each  half-year  course.  In  each  of  the  two  tests  in  a  full 
year  course  a  maximum  of  five  points  is  obtainable  toward  the 
student's  final  grade  or  in  both  tests  combined  a  maximum 
aggregate  of  ten  points  is  obtainable  toward  a  student's  final 
grade.  In  the  half-year  courses  the  one  test  that  is  given  is 
longer  than  is  the  test  in  a  full  year  course,  a  maximum  of  ten 
points  being  obtainable  in  the  half-year  courses  toward  a 
student's  final  grade  in  the  particular  course  in  which  the  test 
is  taken.  In  each  instance  the  remaining  ninety  points  is  ob- 
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tainable  by  work  in  the  regular  examinations  given  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  courses. 

If  a  student  does  not  take  certain  of  the  tests  when  they  are 
regularly  scheduled,  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  any  time 
thereafter  when  the  test  in  the  subject  is  given,  with  the  re- 
quirement, however,  in  a  full-year  course,  that  a  man  who  has 
missed  the  first  semester  test  must  take  a  first  semester  test  as  a 
make-up,  and  a  man  who  has  missed  a  second  semester  test  must 
take  a  second  semester  test  as  a  make-up.  If  a  make-up  test  is 
the  first  trial  which  a  man  has  made,  he  will  receive  credit  for 
whatever  grade  he  obtains. 

The  receipt  of  three  points  in  a  test  in  a  full-year  course  pre- 
cludes the  student  from  taking  a  corresponding  test  in  that 
course.  If  a  student  received  less  than  three  points  in  a  test  in 
a  full-year  course,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  correspond- 
ing test  in  that  subject  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled,  but  will 
receive  credit  for  only  three  points  even  though  he  obtains  a 
higher  grade. 

In  the  single  test  in  a  half-year  course  a  student  who  has 
received  six  points  in  the  test  cannot  take  another  test  in  that 
subject.  A  student  who  receives  less  than  six  points  in  the  test 
given  in  a  half-year  subject  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  test 
again  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled,  but  will  receive  credit  for 
only  six  points  even  though  he  obtains  a  higher  grade. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS  OR  TESTS 

Under  no  conditions  will  special  examinations  or  tests  be 
given  in  a  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  or 
tests  must  either  take  the  regular  final  examinations  or  tests  or, 
in  case  of  examinations,  the  regular  make-up  examinations  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  be  re-examined. 

MARKS 

For  relation  between  attendance  and  marks,  see  pages  24 
and  25. 

With  respect  to  grade,  a  student  is  entitled  to  a  degree  if  he 
obtains  at  least  60  per  cent  in  all  courses  scheduled  in  the  entire 
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four-year  curriculum  or  if,  failing  in  one  Senior  subject,  he 
obtains  an  average  of  at  least  65  per  cent  in  all  courses  so 
scheduled;  provided  always  that  his  attendance  is  not  such  as 
to  require  70  per  cent  as  a  passing  mark. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  attendance  affects 
the  student  in  two  ways;  viz.,  (1)  in  qualifying  to  take  examina- 
tions in  his  respective  courses,  and  (2)  in  qualifying  for  the 
degree. 

The  required  period  of  attendance  at  the  School  is  four 
years,  except  for  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

A  student  qualifies  for  cum  laude  distinction  if  he  obtains  an 
average  of  at  least  85  per  cent  in  all  courses  scheduled  in  the 
entire  four-year  curriculum. 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  office  of  the 
Dean,  or  of  the  divisional  director  in  cases  of  divisional  schools. 

LAW  CONDITIONS 

No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examinations  of  his  class  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  with  the  class,  except  by  special 
permission.  Any  student  who  during  two  successive  years  shall 
fail  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  examinations  to  enable  him, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Administration,  to  proceed 
to  a  higher  class  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  school. 

No  student,  who  fails  on  account  of  law  conditions,  to  re- 
ceive his  degree  in  due  course,  will  be  permitted  to  remove  his 
conditions  and  qualify  for  the  LL.B.  degree  by  examination 
only,  later  than  one  year  following  the  graduation  of  his  regular 
class,  or  other  than  by  actually  taking  over  and  passing 
examinations  in  all  of  the  courses  in  which  he  has  failed.  Per- 
mission to  repeat  courses  and  the  conditions  under  which  such 
work  can  be  taken  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Administration  in  each  individual  case. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  a 
student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

Be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  time  of  receiving  the 
degree. 
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Comply  with  admission  requirements. 
Make  the  required  attendance  upon  lectures. 
Obtain  the  required  marks  in  all  courses  scheduled  for  the 
degree. 

Note.  Candidates  for  graduation  should  file  their  applica- 
tions together  with  their  graduation  fee  in  the  Law  School 
ofTice  not  later  than  March  1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect 
to  receive  their  degree. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES* 
FIRST  YEAR 

TORTS 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Definition  of  tort;  theory  of  liability  in  tort;  distinctions 
between  tort  and  breach  of  contract;  defences  to  torts  or 
apparent  torts;  assignability  of  right  of  action  in  tort;  damages; 
discharge  of  torts;  disability;  including  responsibility  of  infants, 
married  women,  insane  persons,  municipal  corporations  and 
charities  in  tort;  assault  and  battery;  false  imprisonment; 
trespass  to  property;  slander  and  libel;  slander  of  title;  entice- 
ment and  seduction;  loss  of  consortium;  deceit;  infringement  of 
trade-marks;  malicious  prosecution;  negligence. 

Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Torts. 

CONTRACTS 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  performance  of,  or 
promise  to  perform  non-contract  obligation  as  consideration; 
moral  obligation  as  consideration;  antecedent  act  or  agree- 
ment as  consideration;  parties  to  a  contract,  including  aliens, 
executors  and  administrators,  guardians,  infants,  insane  per- 
sons, intoxicated  persons  and  married  women;  omitting  agents, 
corporations  and  partners  on  account  of  these  subjects  being 
given  in  other  courses;  contracts  under  seal,  including  the 
form,  requisites  thereof,  delivery  and  the  matter  of  considera- 
tion; rights  of  beneficiaries  under  a  contract;  rights  of  assignees 
of  a  contract;  conditional  and  unconditional  contracts;  res- 
cission of  contracts;  damages  for  breach  of  contract;  illegality; 
duress;  mistake;  statute  of  frauds;  quasi-contracts. 

Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts,  second  edition. 


_  The  order  of  courses,  so  far  as  the  Divisions  are  concerned,  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Administration. 
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CRIMINAL  LAW 

(Twenty  Weeks) 
Sources  of  criminal  law;  the  elements  of  crime;  effect  of 
consent,  condonation,  negligence  of  person  injured,  coercion, 
and  necessity;  criminal  intent;  effect  of  mistake  of  fact,  in- 
fancy, insanity,  and  intoxication;  the  criminal  act;  attempts; 
parties  in  crimes;  assault  and  battery;  mayhem;  false  imprison- 
ment; abortion;  rape;  murder  and  manslaughter;  larceny; 
embezzlement;  obtaining  property  by  cheats  and  false  pre- 
tenses; receiving  stolen  property;  burglary;  arson;  forgery; 
libel;  perjury ;  conspiracy;  criminal  procedure  in  Massachusetts. 

Mikell's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 

AGENCY 

(Sixteen  Weeks) 

Capacity  of  the  parties  to  the  relation;  creation  of  the  re- 
lation; authority  of  an  agent;  manner  of  execution  of  authority; 
effect  of  relation  as  between  principal  and  agent,  between 
agent  and  third  persons,  and  between  principal  and  third 
persons;  ratification;  duration  and  termination  of  the  relation. 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

LEGAL  ETHICS 

(Six  Weeks) 
The  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  the  courts;  the  defence  or  prosecu- 
tion of  those  accused  of  crime;  adverse  influences  and  con- 
flicting interests;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  his  client;  negotia- 
tions with  the  opposite  party;  acquiring  interest  in  litigation; 
the  lawyer's  fee;  contingent  fees;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  his 
fellow  lawyers;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  the  adverse  party  and 
witnesses;  the  conduct  of  the  lawyer  in  court;  advertising;  the 
responsibility  of  the  lawyer  for  litigation;  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  to  society  at  large. 

THE  CASE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(Ten  Weeks) 
The  case  method  of  law  instruction,  its  origin  and  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  other  methods  of  instruction;  the  sources  of 
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our  law,  constitutions,  common  law  and  statutes;  distinctions 
between  law  and  equity;  divisions  of  the  law,  civil,  criminal 
and  otherwise;  adjective  law  and  substantive  law;  the  common 
law,  its  origin  and  underlying  principles;  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis;  the  relative  value  of  text-books,  case-books,  digests  and 
the  reports;  how  to  read  and  abstract  a  case;  differentiation 
between  decision  and  dicta;  imperative  and  persuasive 
authorities;  outline  of  forms  of  action,  pleadings  and  subsequent 
proceedings  in  the  trial  of  a  case;  the  commentaries. 

"The  Study  of  Cases,"  Wambaugh. 

"The  Sources  of  the  Law,"  Gray. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AND  SALES 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property;  rights  of 
action  based  on  possession  or  on  ownership;  possessory  interests 
in  chattels,  including  bailments,  pledges  and  liens;  acquisition 
of  ownership  in  chattels,  including  adverse  possession,  acces- 
sion, confusion,  judgment  and  gifts;  fixtures  and  emblements. 

Sales  and  mortgages  of  personal  property;  subject  matter  of 
sales;  when  title  passes;  risk  of  loss;  rights  and  remedies  of 
seller  and  buyer  in  executed,  executory  and  conditional  con- 
tracts of  sale;  warranties  of  title  and  quality;  seller's  lien  and 
stoppage  in  transitu,  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  of 
title;  fraud;  statute  of  frauds;  factors  and  recording  acts; 
actions  and  defenses. 

Bigelow's  Cases  on  Personal  Property. 

Woodward's  Cases  on  Sales. 

EQUITY  I 

(Thirty-six  Weeks) 

History,  nature,  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction;  the  jury  in 
equity;  the  maxims;  assignments;  equitable  rights,  including 
accident  and  mistake,  fraud,  notice,  estoppel,  conversion, 
adjustment  of  liabilities;  equitable  remedies,  with  particular 
attention  to  specific  performance  and  injunctions;  reformation 
and  rescission,  account,  and  other  pecuniary  remedies. 


Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.  Vols.  I  and  IL 

BILLS  AND  NOTES 

{Twenty-four  Weeks) 
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The   provisions   of   the   General   Laws   of   Massachusetts, 
Chapter  107 — Negotiable  Instruments  Law  (in  Massachusetts 
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only).  Formal  requisites  of  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  bills 
of  exchange,  checks  and  notes;  obligations  and  rights  of  the 
various  parties  to  such  instruments,  makers,  acceptors,  drawers, 
drawees,  payees,  indorsers  and  indorsees;  suits  upon  bills  and 
notes;  pleading  and  defenses,  accommodation  paper;  bankers' 
and  trade  acceptances;  letters  of  credit;  guaranty  and  generally 
of  the  transfer,  negotiation  and  extinguishment  of  bills  and 
notes. 

Colson's  Huffcut  on  Negotiable  Instruments,  second  edition. 

REAL  PROPERTY  AND  ITS  TRANSFER  INTER  YIYOS 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

The  feudal  system;  tenure  in  land;  estates  in  land,  including 
their  creation  and  methods  of  conveyance  under  the  feudal 
system;  reversions,  remainders  and  other  future  estates;  joint 
ownership;  disseisin  and  the  remedies  therefor;  uses  and  trusts; 
air;  right  to  lateral  support;  water;  profits;  easements;  licenses; 
covenants  running  with  the  land;  rents;  waste;  public  rights  in 
waters  and  highways. 

Acquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos.  Accretion;  adverse 
possession;  prescription;  form  of  conveyances  at  common  law; 
deeds, — description  of  property  granted,  boundaries,  estates 
created,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  covenants  for  title,  es- 
toppel by  deed,  execution,  delivery;  dedication;  examination  of 
titles. 

Bigelow's  Cases  on  Rights  in  Land. 

Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 
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THIRD  YEAR 
EQUITY  II  AND  SURETYSHIP 

{Thirty -six  Weeks) 

Nature  and  requisites  of  a  trust;  a  trust  distinguished  from  a 
debt;  constructive  and  resulting  trusts,  charitable  trusts,  etc.; 
language  necessary  to  create  a  trust;  consideration;  the  Statutes 
of  Frauds  and  Wills;  subject  matter  of  a  trust;  the  cestui  que 
trust;  the  trustee;  nature  of  the  cestui  que  trust's  interest; 
transfer  of  trust  property,  rightful  and  wrongful;  extinguish- 
ment of  a  trust;  duties  of  the  trustee. 

Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts. 

Comprising  the  rights  and  obligations  subsisting  among  the 
three  parties  involved  in  a  suretyship  transaction,  namely, 
principal  obligor,  surety  and  creditor. 

Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship. 

PROPERTY  II 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

Acquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos.  Accretion;  adverse 
possession;  prescription;  form  of  conveyances  at  common  law; 
deeds, — description  of  property  granted,  boundaries,  estates 
created,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  covenants  for  title,  es- 
toppel by  deed,  execution,  delivery;  dedication;  examination  of 
titles. 

Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 

BANKRUPTCY 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

History  of  bankruptcy  legislation,  state  and  national;  extent 
and  operation  of  state  insolvency  laws;  who  may  become  a 
bankrupt;  who  may  be  petitioning  creditors;  acts  of  bankruptcy 
including  fraudulent  conveyances,  preferences  and  assignments 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  what  property  passes  to  the  trustee; 
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dissolution  of  liens;  what  claims  are  provable  against  the 
bankrupt's  estate;  duties  and  powers  of  the  trustee;  duties  of 
the  bankrupt;  discharge  from  bankruptcy;  compositions  in  the 
bankruptcy  court;  bankruptcy  procedure. 

Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy,  second  edition. 

WILLS 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

History  of  wills;  descent  of  property;  kind  of  wills;  testa- 
mentary power;  who  may  make  a  will;  what  may  be  given 
away  by  a  will;  who  can  be  beneficiaries  under  a  will;  mental 
capacity  to  make  a  will;  insanity;  lunacy;  contract  to  make  a 
will;  form  of  will;  incorporation  by  reference  of  outside  docu- 
ments; execution  of  will,  that  is,  signing,  witnessing,  pubUca- 
tion;  mistake;  fraud;  undue  influence;  methods  of  revoking  will 
and  effect  of  same;  republication  of  will;  grant  of  probate  and 
administration;  the  estate  of  executor  or  administrator; 
legacies;  distribution;  construction. 

Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills. 

CORPORATIONS 

{Thirty-two  Weeks) 

Nature  of  a  corporation;  difference  between  corporation  and 
partnership;  distinction  between  stockholders  and  corpora- 
tion; promotion  of  corporations;  formation  of  corporations; 
corporations  de  jure;  corporations  de  facto;  dissolution  of 
corporations;  interpretation  of  charters;  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion; doctrine  of  ultra  vires;  liability  for  torts  and  crimes; 
corporation  and  the  state;  shares  of  stock,  dividends;  rights  of 
stockholders;  stockholders'  liabilities;  voting  rights  of  stock- 
holders; voting  trusts;  rights  and  liabilities  of  directors  and 
officers;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors  against  property  of 
corporation,  foreign  corporations. 

Canfield  and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

EVIDENCE 

{Thirty-four  Weeks) 

Judicial  notice;  judge  and  jury,  or  law  and  fact;  burden  of 
proof  presumptions;  admissions;  confessions;  principles  of  ex- 
clusion; relevancy;  character  evidence;  hearsay  evidence  and 
exceptions  thereto,  including  declarations  as  to  matters  of 
pedigree,  matters  of  public  interest,  public  records,  declara- 
tions in  regular  course  of  business,  account-books,  declarations 
against  interest,  res  gestae,  dying  declarations,  declarations 
made  under  oath,  declarations  showing  physical  or  mental 
conditions;  opinion  evidence;  best  evidence;  writings  as  evi- 
dence; examination  of  witnesses. 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

PROPERTY  III  (first  part)* 
(Eighteen  Weeks) 
Conditional    and    future   interests    in    property,    including 
reversions    and    remainders;   rules    against  perpetuities;   for- 
feiture and  restraints  on  alienation. 
Kale's  Cases  on  Future  Interests. 

PROPERTY  III  (second  part)* 
{Eighteen.  Weeks) 
Mortgages;  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Joint  Ownership. 
Probate  Law  and  Practice. 
Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

{Seventeen  Weeks) 

Written  and  unwritten  constitutions;  history  and  sources  of 

written  constitutions  in  the  United  States,  state  and  national; 

establishing  and  amending  constitutions;  distribution  of  powers 

between  the  national  and  state  governments;  distribution  of 

♦Property   III  (first  part)  and  Property  III  (second  part)  are  treated  as  entirely  separate 
courses  with  respect  to  attendance,  examinations,  monthly  tests,  etc. 
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powers  among  the  three  departments;  the  judicial  department; 
nature  of  judicial  power;  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, criminal  and  civil;  express,  implied,  resulting  and  in- 
herent powers;  functions  of  administrative  officers;  citizen- 
ship; civil  and  political  rights;  the  police  power;  the  right  of 
eminent  domain;  taxation;  impairment  of  contracts,  ex  post 
facto  and  retrospective  legislation  generally;  regulation  of 
commerce. 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law. 

COMMON  LAW  PLEADING 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

Procedure  from  the  original  writ  to  appeal  and  review  of 
judgment;  how  a  right  may  be  enforced  and  a  remedy  obtained 
in  the  courts;  venue  of  actions;  forms  of  actions,  local  and 
transitory,  real,  personal  and  mixed;  original  and  judicial  writs; 
pleadings,  their  necessity,  uses,  forms  and  rules  by  which  they 
are  governed;  the  effect  of  pleadings  in  conduct  and  results  of 
the  trial;  protection  of  rights  of  the  parties  before,  during  and 
after  trial,  and  before  and  after  judgment;  revision  of  pro- 
ceeding, exceptions,  appeal  and  review. 

Scott's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure. 
Keen's  Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading. 

MASSACHUSETTS  PRACTICE 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

Courts  in  Massachusetts  and  jurisdiction  of  each;  venue  of 
actions,  local  and  transitory;  writs,  including  service  of  same; 
arrest  on  mesne  process  and  on  execution;  attachment  of 
mesne  process  and  by  trustee  process;  what  property  is  exempt; 
entry  of  actions;  appearances,  nonsuit  and  default;  pleadings, 
including  declaration,  answers,  demurrers,  etc.;  set-off,  re- 
coupment and  cross  actions;  tender;  offer  of  judgment;  in- 
terrogatories; depositions;  masters  and  auditors;  trial;  excep- 
tions; motions  for  new  trial;  motion  to  vacate  judgment; 
writs  of  review,  error  and  audita  querela;  appeals;  execution; 
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replevin;  summary  process  to  recover  land;  writ  of  entry; 
mechanics'  lien;  extraordinary  writs;  Statute  of  Limitations; 
equity  pleading  and  practice;  probate  practice;  marriage  and 
divorce. 

SECTION  WORK— QUIZZES 

In  addition  to  the  formal  lectures  the  students  meet  regularly 
throughout  the  year  for  a  systematic  review  of  the  material 
covered  by  the  regular  lectures.  In  Boston  the  Freshmen  meet 
twice  each  week  for  half-hour  quizzes.  In  Boston  and  in  the 
Divisions  at  least  six  hours  is  devoted  to  intensive  review 
work  during  the  latter  part  of  each  course.  These  reviews  are 
additional  to  the  regular  lectures.  The  quizzes  are  conducted  by 
experienced  instructors. 


MOOT  COURT 

In  connection  with  the  course  on  Practice,  a  Moot  Court  is 
carried  on.  Actions  are  instituted  in  this  court  and  carried 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  final  judgment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  State  courts. 
Students  are  designated  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  clerks,  at- 
torneys, parties  and  of  others  who  regularly  make  up  the 
personnel  of  the  usual  court  organization. 

Instruction  of  a  practical  nature  is  thus  given  to  the  students 
in  matters  pertaining  to  practice.  They  are  shown  what  steps 
have  to  be  taken  preliminary  to  the  trial  and  how  to  take  them; 
they  have  the  intricate  procedure  of  the  trial  visualized  for 
them;  and  they  are  made  to  carry  out  in  detail  all  measures 
which  need  to  be  taken  supplementary  to  the  trial  in  order  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  a  successful  issue  or  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  clients  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision. 

In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  Moot  Court  is  to  give  the 
students  actual  experience  in  using  in  a  practical  way  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  which  they  get  in  the  other  courses  of  the 
curriculum. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Special  lectures  are  offered  from  time  to  time  on  subjects  not 
included  in  the  regular  program  of  instruction.  These  lectures 
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are  open  to  members  of  the  Law  School  without  additional 
expense. 

BAR  EXAMINATION  REVIEW 

{Twenty-four  Sessions) 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  reviewing  the  work  of  each  year 
in  our  regular  School  schedules;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  full 
course — just  previous  to  the  bar  examination — the  whole  field 
of  the  law  is  covered  by  a  systematic  review  of  great  value  to 
the  students.  Mr.  Asa  S.  Allen,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  is  most  effective  in  this  review  work  in  Boston,  and  his 
classes  are  attended,  not  only  by  Northeastern  students,  but  by 
graduates  of  the  other  New  England  Law  Schools. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  of  our  Law  School  as  valuable  as 
possible,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  each  regular 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Boston  may  attend  this  review 
course  without  additional  expense. 

This  opportunity  for  free  instruction  will  be  available  to 
students  but  once,  and  then  only  upon  the  presentation  of  a  card 
of  admission  signed  by  the  Dean.  Graduates  of  other  law  schools 
who  desire  to  take  this  review  course  will  arrange  personally 
with  Mr.  Allen. 

Adequate  bar  reviews  are  conducted  in  each  Division  of  the 
School  by  competent  instructors. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently 
followed  for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  estabhsh- 
ment  in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896,  that  the  actual  foundations  for 
the  University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered 
required  a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the 
courses  were  grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional 
courses  were  offered  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree  granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The 
School  of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in 
1920  to  confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1922,  and  has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration.  In  addition,  the  Evening  Poly- 
technic School,  the  Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  North- 
eastern Preparatory  School,  the  Automotive  School,  and  the 
Vocational  Institute  are  conducted  under  the  administration  of 
the  University.  Divisions  of  the  University  offering  evening  in- 
struction have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Providence. 

BOOKS 

Case-books  are  required  in  the  courses.  These  books  may  be 
purchased  by  the  student  in  many  cases  from  the  University 
book  store,  in  other  cases  directly  from  the  publishers  at  their 
Boston  offices.  If  convenient,  the  books  of  the  Law  Library 
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may  be  used  in  the  building.  It  is  advantageous  for  a  student  to 
own  the  books,  however,  in  order  that  he  may  better  employ  his 
hours  at  home. 

Notes,  note-books  and  general  supplies  may  be  obtained  at 
the  book  store  at  reasonable  rates. 

LAW  LIBRARIES 

Boston 

The  Law  Library,  located  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at 
Boston,  is  large,  well-equipped  and  comfortably  furnished.  In 
it  may  be  found  case-and  text-books  on  all  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  School,  as  well  as  on  related  subjects,  the  National 
Reporter  System,  the  State  Reports  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  the  English  Reports,  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  Corpus  Juris  Cyc,  encyclopedias  of  law,  etc.  Additions 
of  standard  law  books  of  value  to  the  students  in  their  law 
studies  are  being  made  regularly  to  the  Law  School  Library,  the 
equivalent  of  over  5,000  volumes  having  been  added  in  a  single 
year.  A  library  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  law  school 
that  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  that  it  is  well-equipped  and  eflficiently  administered.  For 
this  reason  the  Northeastern  University  officials  are  particu- 
larly alert  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  to  pro- 
gressively build  up  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  Law 
School  Library  which  may  serve  as  a  working  laboratory  for  the 
students. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  9.00  a.m.  to  10.00  p.m. 

Worcester 
The  Worcester  Division  has  made  a  good  start  toward 
building  up  an  excellent  Law  Library.  A  special  library  room 
has  been  provided.  New  books  are  being  added  each  year  so 
that  the  students  may  have  the  best  material  at  their  disposal. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Saxe,  his  Law  Library  of  over 
three  hundred  volumes  has  been  made  available  for  the  stu- 
dents. A  full  set  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  Acts  and  Resolves, 
Digests,  Case-Books,  Text-Books  and  other  valuable  material 
is  available. 
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Springfield 

Springfield  is  fortunate  in  having  access  to  the  splendidly- 
equipped  law  library  of  the  Hampden  County  Court  House.  It 
has,  however,  for  the  immediate  convenience  of  its  students  a 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes  within  its  own  building.  Full 
sets  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  Acts  and  Resolves,  Digests, 
Corpus  Juris  and  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure,  and  Case- 
Books  are  available.  Other  valuable  material  is  also  on  its 
shelves  through  gift  or  loan  of  Faculty  and  friends.  This  in- 
cludes material  not  only  on  American  law  but  many  sets  of  old 
English  Reports. 

Providence 

A  small  but  well  selected  Law  Library  is  available  for  all 
Providence  students.  New  volumes  are  being  added  regularly. 
A  full  set  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reports,  Standard  Case-books, 
Statute  Books  and  other  valuable  reference  material  has  been 
placed  in  a  specially  fitted  room  to  which  students  have  easy 
access  during  the  day  or  evening. 

By  special  arrangement  the  Supreme  Court  Law  Library  is 
open  at  least  one  evening  each  week  for  the  use  of  students. 

BUILDINGS 
The  School  of  Law  is  housed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Providence.  Each  of  these 
buildings  is  of  modern  construction  and  offers  excellent  and 
varied  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

CLASSROOMS 
Adequate,  well-lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  classrooms  are 
provided. 

DORMITORIES 
In  each  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  are  dormitory  facilities  where- 
by students  may  secure  comfortable,  and  well  furnished  rooms 
at  a  minimum  price.  There  is  a  congenial  atmosphere  of 
fellowship  and  of  social  life  in  the  dormitories,  and  opportuni- 
ties are  available  for  forming  the  best  type  of  friendships. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Each  building  has  unexcelled  facilities  in  the  nature  of 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  and  bowling  alleys.  Opportuni- 
ties are  provided  for  practically  every  physical  activity.  School 
of  Law  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  physical  training.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  men  who  are 
employed  during  the  day  and  studying  in  the  evening  take 
some  kind  of  adequate  exercise  in  order  that  they  may  do  the 
most  effective  school  work. 

REDUCED  GYMNASIUM  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

In  order  to  insure  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  to  bring  it 
within  the  means  of  all  students,  reduced  rates  are  granted  to 
students. 

OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  a  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  and 
other  facilities.  In  fact  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  which  the  School  of 
Law  is  located  are  equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean, 
virile,  and  wholesome  activity. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  constant  association  with  other  men  of  outstanding 
ability  from  nearly  every  type  of  human  activity  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student  of  law.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
classroom  contacts  men  are  also  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another  through  special  lectures,  class  dinners,  and  other  school 
functions  which  are  highly  profitable  and  pleasurable. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Student  Christian  Association  of  the 
University,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  particular 
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religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not  hesitate  about 
entering  the  School  because  of  religious  faith,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities  which  are 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in 
all  the  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
feel  free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection 
with  the  various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample 
social  and  religious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should 
be  able  to  find  that  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  most 
interested.  Full  information  may  be  received  on  inquiry. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  CLUB 

The  Northeastern  University  Club  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Commerce  and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  University;  to  perpetuate  the 
Northeastern  spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to 
give  to  their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
alumni  in  the  School  and  of  their  experience  in  business  and 
professional  activities  since  their  graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  Schools  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity granting  a  degree  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a 
period  of  two  full  years  is  eligible  for  membership. 
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Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in  Boston.  Divisions 
of  the  University  are  conducted  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport, 
Providence,  and  New  Haven. 


CALENDAR 


1923 
September  10-15 
September  24 
September  24 
October  12 
November  15 
November  29 
December  22-January  1 
(inclusive) 

1924 
January  15 
January  21-25 
January  28 
February  22 
April  19 
May  19-23 
Junes 
June  11 
June  12 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 

September  8-13 
September  22 
September  22 
October  12 
November  15 
November  27 
December  20-January  5 

(inclusive) 

1925 
January  15 
January  19-23 
January  26 
February  22 
April  19 
May  18-22 


Examinations  for  Entrance  and  Removal  of  Conditions. 

Opening  of  First  Semester. 

Payment  of  First  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes). 

Payment  of  Second  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Thanksgiving  Day  (no  classes). 

Christmas  Recess. 


Payment  of  Third  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Mid- Year  Examinations. 

Opening  of  Second  Semester. 

Washington's  Birthday  (no  classes). 

Patriots'  Day  (no  classes  in  Massachusetts).  _ 

Final  Examinations.  fl 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Springfield  and  New  Haven. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Springfield. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  New  Haven. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Worcester  and  Bridgeport. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Bridgeport. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Worcester. 

Examinations  for  Entrance  and  Removal  of  Conditions. 

Opening  of  First  Semester. 

Payment  of  First  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes). 

Payment  of  Second  Installment  of  Tuition, 

Thanksgiving  Day  (no  classes). 

Christmas  Recess. 


Payment  of  Third  Installment  of  Tuition. 
Mid-Year  Examinations. 
Opening  of  Second  Semester. 
Washington's  Birthday  (no  classes). 
Patriots'  Day  (no  classes  in  Massachusetts). 
Final  Examinations. 


Note:  In  New  Haven  the  Opening  of  the  First  Semester  is  during  the  week 
of  October  1,  1923.  For  full  information  as  to  other  corresponding  changes 
in  the  calendar  consult  the  New  Haven  Office. 


ENGINEERING   EDUCATION 

Industry  in  America  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  only  begun  to 
grow.  To  adequately  care  for  the  new  growth,  refinements,  and 
future  developments,  there  is  needed  new  strength  and  new  ideas. 
The  man  in  industry  today  who  can  present  means  whereby  an 
operation  may  be  made  simpler  and  more  efficient  has  greater 
possibilities  of  success  than  the  men  who  worked  out  some  of  the 
earlier  inventions  and  refinements.  Our  trade  and  technical 
institutions  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  young  men  who  are 
eager  to  have  a  leading  part  in  these  new  developments,  but  all 
that  these  institutions  can  do  will  not  meet  the  demands.  Young 
men  now  actively  engaged  in  industry  must  likewise  prepare  to 
assist  those  who  are  being  more  technically  trained. 

Until  recently  those  who  desired  to  assume  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  industry  entered  in  a  minor  position  and  worked  slowly 
up  through  various  departments  until,  after  years  of  valuable 
but  tedious  experience,  the  details  of  the  industry  had  been  mas- 
tered. The  highly  specialized  nature  of  production  makes  this 
process  extremely  difficult  and  almost  impossible.  To  acquire 
that  technical  knowledge  and  skill  which  will  enable  one  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly  means  that 
the  shop  or  technical  experience  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
engineering.     This  will  give: 

1.  A  command  over  the  basic  underlying  principles  of  engineer- 
ing as  a  science. 

2.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skill  through  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  typical  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing problems. 

3.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
logical  analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  handling  engineering 
problems. 

This  training  can  best  be  secured  by  those  who  are  now  engaged 
during  the  day  in  industrial  enterprises  and  who  cannot  leave 
their  jobs  to  attend  a  day  school,  by  attending  evening  schools 
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of  engineering  under  trained  instructors  who  are  leaders  in  indus- 
trial establishments. 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute 

To  assist  men  who  are  employed  during  the  day  and  yet  who 
keenly  desire  an  engineering  education  which  will  supplement 
their  practical  experience,  Northeastern  University  has  estab- 
lished the  Evening  Engineering  Institute. 

The  school  does  not  claim  to  give  the  student  the  same  degree 
of  training  that  he  would  get  if  he  went  to  a  day  technical  school 
of  university  or  college  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
will  find  this  training  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  him  to  assume 
a  more  progressive  position  of  leadership  in  his  chosen  field  of 
industrial  employment. 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute  is  operated  only  in  the 
Divisions  of  the  University  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven, 
and  Bridgeport.  The  relationship  to  the  University  is  the  same 
as  that  of  any  other  school.  The  courses  of  study,  standards, 
and  graduation  requirements  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
University  officials. 

The  Faculty 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  made  up  primarily  of  engineers 
and  technical  men  who  have  had  excellent  training  and  a  wide 
experience  in  the  fields  in  which  they  teach.  Many  of  these  men 
are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of  engineering  and 
have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  local  industries  and  in  their  field  of  specializa- 
tion. The  ability  to  clearly  and  interestingly  impart  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  student  in  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly 
manner,  is  demanded  of  instructors  who  come  on  to  the  staff. 
The  contact  of  the  student  with  men  of  such  broad  experience, 
liberal  training,  masterful  skill,  and  high  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards proves  of  great  value  to  the  student;  and  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
Institute  may  be  attributed. 

The  Student  Body 

The  men  who  make  up  the  student  body  may  be  grouped  as 

follows : 
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1.  Men  who  are  employed  in  skilled  trades  and  who  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  technique  of  engineering  processes  with  which 
they  are  engaged. 

2.  Men  who  have  had  some  trade  or  technical  training  and 
who  wish  to  continue  with  more  advanced  work. 

3.  Men  who  desire  to  prepare  for  positions  of  greater  execu- 
tive and  shop  responsibilities. 

The  student  body  is  largely  made  up  of  men  from  industries, 
though  nearly  every  vocation  is  represented.  The  men  are  rela- 
tively mature,  averaging  about  25  years  of  age.  The  contact 
with  men  of  various  industries  and  fields  of  work  is  of  great  value 
in  aiding  the  personal  development  and  progress  of  the  student. 


ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  requirements  must  be  met  before  a  student  is 
admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Graduation: 

1.  Applicant,  if  not  a  high  school  graduate,  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Preferably  he  should  be  a  High  School,  Technical  or  Trade 
School  graduate,  but  if  not  he  must  present  evidence  of  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Algebra  to  Quadratics. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. 

(c)  One  year  of  English. 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  training  to  meet  the  above 
requirements  may  qualify  for  admission  by  completing  the  Pre- 
Engineering  Course  arranged  especially  for  those  who  need  addi- 
tional preparation  before  entering  the  School. 

Through  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  additional  preparation  for  admission  to  the  School. 

Special  Students 

Those  desiring  to  take  only  one  or  two  subjects  may  arrange 
to  do  so.  The  student  should  be  sure  that  he  has  the  necessary 
preliminary  training  to  carry  the  special  subjects  he  may  select. 
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Enrollment 

Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  Director,  or  Associate  Dean, 
as  to  the  course  to  be  selected,  admission  requirements,  and  other 
details,  before  enrolling.  The  School  oflfice  is  willing  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  advise  with  and  assist  the  student  in  choosing  his 
courses  and  planning  his  future  career. 

Students  are  urged  to  get  their  enrollments  in  early  and  avoid' 
the  delay  that  comes  with  late  enrollments. 

Advanced  Standing 

Credit  may  be  granted  toward  the  Diploma  for  work  completed 
in  parallel  courses  in  other  schools  of  equivalent  grade  upon  pres- 
entation of  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  such  work 
to  the  Institute. 

Graduates  of  Technical  High  Schools  and  approved  Trade 
Schools  may  be  granted  credit  not  in  excess  of  the  first  year's 
work  providing  the  Institute  is  satisfied  that  the  content  of  work 
accomplished  in  these  schools  is  equivalent  to  the  work  required 
during  the  first  year  in  the  Institute. 

At  least  one  full  year's  work  must  be  completed  in  the  Institute 
in  order  to  graduate,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  advanced 
credit  allowed. 

Students  not  presenting  credit  from  other  schools  but  having 
a  working  experience  in  drafting  rooms  may  be  assigned  advanced 
work  in  the  first  year  Mechanical  Drawing  Course.  Such  stu- 
dents will  not  be  excused  from  taking  drawing  and  maintaining 
regular  attendance  upon  class. 

Attendance 

A  student  must  attend  at  least  75%  of  the  class  sessions  of  a 
course  and  make  a  grade  of  60%  in  order  to  receive  credit.  If 
the  attendance  is  between  50%  and  75%,  satisfactory  excuses 
must  be  presented  and  the  student  must  pass  his  course  with  a 
grade  of  70%. 

Examinations 

Final  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  course.  No 
mid-year  examinations  are  given  for  courses  which  continue 
throughout  the  year. 
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students  who  fail  to  pass  examinations  may  take  make-up 
examinations  when  the  next  regularly  scheduled  examination  takes 
place,  or  at  the  regular  make-up  examination  time  in  September, 
upon  payment  of  a  $2.00  fee  for  each  examination. 

Grades 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  used : 

A=     90—100  C=     70—79 

B=     80—  89  D=     60—69 

F=  Below  6o — Failure 

A  student  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  60%  or  more  in  a 
final  examination  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  that  subject. 


TUITION    FEES 
Full  Course 

Application  Fee: 

Payable  on  initial  application  $5.00 

Yearly  Tuition  Fee  (including  limited  Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership)  $75.00 
This  fee  is  payable  as  follows: 

September  25  $30.00 

November  15  25.00 

January       15  20.00 

Single  Subjects 

These  rates  are  in  addition  to  the  limited  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Member- 
ship. If  two  or  more  courses  are  taken  a  $2.00  reduction  is  made 
on  each  course  after  the  first. 


Advanced  Electricity 

$14.00 

Factory  Organization 

$22.00 

Advanced  Engineering 

Drawing 

22.00 

Foremanship 

22.00 

Algebra 

14.00 

Foundations 

14.00 

Applied  Electricity 

14.00 

Geometry 

9.00 

Applied  Mechanics 

22.00 

Heat  Engineering 

14.00 

Business  Letters 

22.00 

Highway  Engineering 

14.00 

Contracts  and  Agency 

Law 

22.00 

Hydraulics 

14.00 

Economics 

22.00 

Labor  Problems 

22.00 

Electrical  Laboratory 

14.00 

Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule 

9.00 

Electrical  Machinery 

14.00 

Machine  and  Tool  Design 

22.00 

Engineering  Drawing 

14.00 

Materials 

14.00 

Engineering  Mathematics 

22.00 

Mechanical  Drawing 

22.00 

Power  Plants 

$  9.00 

Practical  Physics 

32.00 

Shop  Management 

14.00 

Shop  Problems 

14.00 

Strength  of  Materials  I 

14.00 

Strength  of  Materials  II  $14.00 

Structural  Engineering  Drawing   14.00 
Topographical  Drawing  14.00 

Trigonometry  14.00 


Diploma  Fee 

Diploma  Fee:  $5.00 

This  fee  must  be  paid  on  or  before  March  1st. 

Refunds 

As  the  University  assumes  the  obHgation  of  carrying  the  stu- 
dent throughout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the 
University  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  Committee  on  Refunds  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  school. 

B.  Credits  or  refunds  may  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  only  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal  illness. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  cer- 
tificate from  a  physician. 

2.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  apphcant 
may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some  future  time 
by  the  applicant  to  apply  upon  tuition  in  any  School  in 
Northeastern  University,  provided  it  is  used  within  two 
years.  This  action  is  taken  providing  the  reasons  as  set 
forth  in  the  application  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Refunds. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  graduate  and  receive  the  Diploma,  the  student  must 
meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Meet  the  Admission  requirements. 

2.  Complete  satisfactorily  the  prescribed  three-year  course. 

3.  Fulfill  the  attendance  requirements. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  of  this  School  are  so  planned  and  conducted  as  to 
give  those  who  desire  to  qualify  as  engineers,  superintendents, 
production  managers,  foremen,  mechanics,  draftsmen,  designers, 
power  plant  operators,  engineering  department  assistants,  and 
electrical  workers,  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  supplementary 
training  to  their  present  work  or  to  prepare  for  the  position  they 
may  want  to  occupy.  A  major  consideration  is  to  make  available 
through  these  courses  an  effective  training  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  curriculum  are  required  of  all 
students  who  expect  to  receive  the  Diploma.  The  instruction 
given  during  these  two  years  is  basic  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  more  specialized  phases  of  engineering. 

During  the  third  year  Machine  and  Tool  Design  and  Factory 
Organization  are  required  of  all  regular  students.  The  student 
is  at  liberty  to  select  courses  totaling  nine  periods  from  among 
those  offered  as  elective  by  the  School.  (See  note  regarding 
Electives.) 

The  School  is  in  session  three  evenings  a  week  with  three  forty- 
five  minute  periods  each  evening. 

Curriculum 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester  Periods  per  week      Second  Semester       Periods  per  week 

Algebra  2  Trigonometry  2 

Geometry  1  Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule  1 

Practical  Physics  3  Practical  Physics  3 

Mechanical  Drawing  3  Mechanical  Drawing  3 

SECOND  YEAR 

Engineering  Mathematics  2  Engineering  Mathematics  1| 

Applied  Mechanics  2  Applied  Mechanics  1| 

Applied  Electricity  3  Electrical  Laboratory  3 

Strength  of  Materials  I  2  Engineering  Drawing  3 

THIRD  YEAR 

Machine  and  Tool  Design  3  Machine  and  Tool  Design  3 

Factory  Administration  3  Elective  6 

Elective  3 


Electives  (Note:  All  these  electives  are  not  offered  every  year.  All  third- 
year  students  should  consult  the  Director  or  Associate  Dean  before 
making  up  their  programs.) 

Periods  per  week  Periods  per  week 

Advanced  Electricity  3  Labor  Problems  3 

Advanced  Engineering  Drawing  3  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency      3 

Business  Finance  3  Materials  2 

Economics  3  Power  Plants  1 

Electrical  Machinery  3  Management  Problems  3 

Foremanship  3  Strength  of  Materials  II  2 

Foundations  2  Structural  Engineering  Drawing  3 

Heat  Engineering  2  Topographical  Drawing  3 

Highway  Engineering  3  Transportation  3 

Hydraulics  2 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  fundamental  principles  of  each  subject  are  presented  through 
lectures,  class  discussions,  and  by  problem  assignments.  Where 
possible,  visitation  trips  are  made  to  some  of  the  representative 
plants  for  purposes  of  studying  actual  conditions.  The  best 
and  most  adaptable  text-books  are  used  in  each  course.  The 
instructors  are  urged  at  all  times  to  make  the  instruction  intensely 
practical  but  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  of  high  quality. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  outlines  of  the  courses  given  below 
to  list  all  the  detailed  contents  of  these  courses.  Only  the  more 
important  sub-divisions  of  the  subject  are  given. 

Synopsis  of  Subjects 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Algebra 

This  course  covers  a  general  review  of  algebra  to  quadratic  equations  with  a 
continuation  through  quadratic  equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  and 
the  putting  of  problems  into  equations.  A  study  of  graphs,  how  to  make  and 
use  them,  and  of  other  technical  uses  of  the  subject  as  applied  to  Engineering 
is  emphasized. 

Prerequisite — Elementary  Algebra 

2.  Geometry 

This  course  is  a  rapid  review  of  Plane  Geometry.     It  treats  of  explanations, 
problems,  and  calculations  as  related  to  plane  surfaces.     The  use  of  formulas 
and  graphs  as  applied  to  technical  problems  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite — Plane  Geometry 
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3.  Trigonometry 

Trigonometric  functions;  measurement  of  angles;  trigonometric  functions  of 
angles;  solution  of  angles;  a  thorough  study  of  the  uses  of  trigonometry  in  the 
engineering  field.  Consideration  of  some  of  the  most  important  graphical 
problems. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1  and  2 

4.  Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule 

Logarithms  and  how  to  use  them.  A  study  of  where  logarithms  must  be  used 
in  engineering  problems,  and  also  where  they  may  be  used  to  convenience. 

In  the  use  of  the  slide  rule,  the  student  is  taught  how  to  perform  various  mathe- 
matical calculations,  how  to  locate  the  decimal  point,  and  the  representation  of 
logarithms  on  the  scales. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1  and  2 

5.  Practical  Physics 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  practical  application  of  physical  laws  to  engineer- 
ing. The  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  measurements,  pressure  in  liquids 
and  air,  force  and  motion,  work  and  mechanical  energy,  work  and  heat  energy, 
changes  of  state  of  materials  and  bodies,  transference  of  heat,  magnetism,  static 
electricity,  electricity  in  motion,  applications  of  electricity,  nature  and  trans- 
mission of  sound  and  light,  image  formations,  color  phenomena,  radio  activity. 
Practical  problems  in  the  field  of  engineering  are  given  throughout  the  year. 
These  problems  help  the  student  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  to  engineering. 

6.  Mechanical  Drawing 

This  course  is  of  an  elementary  nature  and  is  intended  for  the  student  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  applied  geometry,  ortho- 
graphic projection,  intersections  and  developments,  tracing,  and  simple  plates 
on  machine  details,  drafting  room  standards  and  functions. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent  of  this  course 
elsewhere  and  who  present  evidence  of  such  completion  may  substitute  in  place 
of  this  course  another  course  elected  from  among  the  electives  listed  on  pages 
13-16. 

SECOND  YEAR 

7.  Engineering  Mathematics 

This  course  includes  the  essence  of  analytical  geometry  and  an  introduction 
to  calculus.  Problems  with  engineering  appUcation  are  given,  also  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  standard  hand-books. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4 

8.  Applied  Mechanics 

Includes  the  study  of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  engineering. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects:  concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces, 
center  of  gravity,  resistance  and  work,  simple  machines,  such  as,  the  lever,  the 
inclined  plane,  screw,  pulley,  gravity  and  motion,  inertia  and  rotation. 

A  large  number  of  problems  are  considered  showng  the  application  of  mechanics 
to  various  phases  of  engineering. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

9.    Applied  Electricity. 

This  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  get  and  fix  clearly  in  his  mind 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  its  application  to  various  types 
of  electric  power  equipment.  Many  different  types  of  exercises  and  problems 
are  assigned  and  worked  out  illustrating  these  principles.  The  following  sub- 
jects are  considered:  work  and  power,  resistance,  circuits,  principles  of  genera- 
tors, electrical  measuring  instruments,  power  circuits,  shunt  motors,  series 
motor,  compound  motor,  commutating  pole  motors. 
Prerequisite — Course  5 

10.  Electrical  Laboratory 

Studies  are  made  of  the  application  of  electricity  in  the  industrial  and  power 
plants  by  visitations.  Much  of  this  work  involves  projects  for  the  student  to 
work  out  through  observation.  The  School  does  not  maintain  its  own  labora- 
tories, but  arranges  with  industries,  power  plants,  and  through  other  local 
facilities  for  a  first  hand  study  of  these  problems. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  9 

11.  Strength  of  Materials  I 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  elastic  and  ultimate  strength,  general  prop- 
erties of  materials,  moments  of  beams,  cantilever  and  simple  beams,  columns 
or  streets,  torsion  of  shafts,  elastic  deformations,  miscellaneous  applications, 
reinforced  concrete  combined  stresses,  resilience  of  materials.  References  are 
made  to  materials  of  construction  as  treated  in  the  hand-books  and  from  other 
sources. 

Prerequisite — Course  5.     Course  7  must  parallel. 

12.  Engineering  Drawing 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  6  and  should  include  working  drawings, 
dimensions,  detail  and  assembly  drawings,  bills  of  material,  specifications,  com- 
mercial practice,  technical  sketching,  and  problems  on  cams,  mechanisms,  and 
gears. 

Prerequisite — Course  6 

THIRD  YEAR 

13.  Machine  and  Tool  Design 

This  course  includes  design  of  machine  parts  by  analysis  of  stresses  and  selec- 
tion of  proper  factors  of  safety,  screw  fastenings  and  gearing,  shafts,  couplings, 
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clutches,  journals  and  bearings,  belts  and  pulleys,  transmissions,  cylinders, 
valves,  fly  wheels,  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods,  eccentric  rods,  pistons,  cross- 
heads  and  springs. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  the  standard  and  special  tools  and  the  proper  design- 
ing of  these  tools  for  the  lathe,  grinders,  chucks,  and  jigs. 
Prerequisite — Courses  6  and  12 

14.  Factory  Administration 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of  the  forces  of 
labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient  production  of  a  commodity. 
The  following  subjects  are  considered:  industrial  organization,  types  of  organiza- 
tion and  departments,  buildings  and  equipment,  planning  the  product,  handling 
the  materials,  inventory  records,  production  control,  labor  management,  the 
foreman,  wages  and  incentives,  the  cost  department,  planning  department, 
synchronizing  sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  throughout  this  course 
from  the  fact  that  the  student-body  represents  on  the  average  the  medium  size 
organization. 

ELEGTIVES 

15.  Advanced  Engineering  Drawing 

This  course  consists  of  the  drawing-room  applications  of  the  work  given  in 
the  Machine  and  Tool  Design  Course  (Course  13),  the  original  design  of  machine 
parts,  the  application  of  formulas  to  jig  and  fixture  design,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  designs  for  interchangeable  manufacturing. 
Prerequisite — Course  13 

16.  Foundations 

A  course  treating  of  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  and 
design  of  the  various  kinds  of  foundations  used  in  engineering  work.     A  study 
is  also  made  of  the  various  soil  conditions  and  the  bearing  power  of  each. 
Prerequisite — Course  11 

17.  Foremanship 

Instruction  consists  of  a  study  of  the  foreman's  place  in  industry.  Methods 
of  getting  production,  departmental  relationship,  developing  interest,  materials, 
and  their  handling,  working  machinery  to  capacity,  team  work,  safeguarding 
the  worker,  principles  of  organization,  systems  of  wage  payment,  and  the  art 
of  management. 

18.  Hydraulics 

General  consideration  of  the  properties  of  liquids,  transmission  of  pressure, 
effect  of  heat  upon  pressure,  flotation,  pressure  on  gates  and  dams,  flow  from 
orifices  and  through  pipes,  weirs  and  their  application,  hydraulic  gradient, 
measuring  instruments  and  their  uses. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  7 
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19.  Transportation 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  of  value  to  the  users  of  transportation  who 
are  interested  in  knowing  the  various  agencies  available  in  moving  goods  and 
how  to  most  effectively  use  those  agencies.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  are 
considered:  the  development  of  transportation  and  its  regulation,  modern 
transporatation  agencies  and  their  organization,  the  railroad  rates  and  classi- 
fications, the  railroads  and  the  public,  government  reorganization  of  the  railroads, 
territories,  export  and  import  rates,  special  and  terminal  services  and  charges, 
use  of  express  and  parcel  post  facilities,  water  transporatation,  relationship  of 
ocean  carriers  to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  and  federal  legislation  and  control. 

20.  Management  Problems 

Includes  a  round  table  conference  and  discussion  of  the  problems  and  every- 
day difificulties  of  a  mangerial  nature  that  arise  in  the  operation  of  a  factory 
or  industrial  enterprise.  Specific  problems  will  be  assigned  for  consideration 
at  each  session.  Solutions  will  be  presented  through  discussion  of  reports  and 
special  data  on  the  problem.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  to  a 
problem  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  which  he  will  investigate  and  report 
upon  before  the  class. 

21.  Strength  of  Materials  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  11.     A  study  of  the  strength  of  shafts,  springs, 
hooks,  and  columns,  riveted  joints  and  cylinders  is  made.     Consideration  of 
the  relation  of  strain  and  stresses  on  different  planes  of  a  body,  and  of  the  stresses 
in  simple  frames  subjected  to  bending  forces,  is  taken  up. 
Prerequisite — Course  11 

22.  Advanced  Electricity 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  9  in  Applied  Electricity,  and  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  more  important  electrical  devices 
in  industrial  use.  Their  operation  is  taken  up  more  in  detail  and  with  a  greater 
application  of  mathematics. 

Prerequisite — Courses  9  and  10 

23.  Electrical  Machinery 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  22  in  Advanced  Electricity,  and  is 
intended  to  give  the  student  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  more 
important  electrical  machinery  in  industrial  use. 

Prerequisite — Courses  9,  10,  and  22 

24.  Heat  Engineering 

Includes  a  study  of  thermodynamics  and  energy,  steam  power  plant,  pressure, 
temperature  and  volume,  how  steam  works,  utilized  and  waste  energy,  vapor 
refrigeration,  compression  and  expansion  of  gases,  mixtures  of  gases,  air  heat 
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engine,  flow  of  fluids,  kinetic  engines,  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  turbine  and 
injector,  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  7 

25.  Materials 

A  general  study  is  made  of  properties  and  uses  of  materials  used  in  engineer- 
ing work,  as  lime,  cement,  concrete,  brick,  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  steel.  Methods 
of  testing  for  strength  are  reviewed. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  8 

26.  Power  Plants 

This  course  devotes  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  various  power 
engines  used  in  modern  power  plants.  A  study  of  boilers,  fuels,  and  fuel  economy, 
boiler  accessories,  steam  and  gas  engines,  generators  and  motors,  switching 
apparatus,  turbines,  transmission  and  distribution.  A  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  type  of  appliance  in  given  cases  is  made. 

27.  Highway  Engineering 

Intended  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  investigations 
in  highway  construction,  design,  drainage,  foundations  and  layout  for  gravel, 
earth,  and  crushed  stone  roads.  The  various  types  of  pavements,  sidewalks, 
curbs,  bridges,  culverts,  and  pipe  systems  are  studied. 

28.  Topographical  Drawing 

A  study  of  the  use  of  topographical  maps,  symbols  used,  and  how  to  make 
them.  Practice  in  making  contour  maps  from  field  notes,  with  application  in 
figuring  volumes,  cuts,  and  fills,  gradings,  etc. 

Prerequisite — Course  6 

29.  Structural  Engineering  Drawing 

Consists  of  preparation  of  drawings  for  simple  structures,  the  use  of  data  in 
working  out  designs  and  working  plans,  and,  if  time  permits,  the  making  of 
computations  and  estimates. 

Prerequisite— Courses  6  and  8 

30.  Labor  Problems 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  labor  turnover,  labor  supply, 
methods  of  selection,  transfers  and  discharges,  rewarding  labor  and  methods 
used,  organized  labor,  open  and  closed  shop  principles.  A  study  is  made  of 
various  plans  that  are  being  tried  as  solutions  to  the  perplexing  industrial  problems. 

31.  Economics 

The  causes  of  depression,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  labor  troubles,  the  laws 
of  relationship   between   government   and   business   and   industry,   production, 
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organization,  division  of  labor,  exchange,  profits,  wages,  consumption  of  wealth, 
luxury,  taxation  and  reforms  are  some  of  the  problems  considered  in  this  course. 
Applications  are  drawn  from  the  industrial  fields. 

32.  Business  Finance 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  financial  policies  involved  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  industrial  enterprises,  as  follows:  principles  of  financ- 
ing, the  corporation,  owned  and  borrowed  capital,  basis  of  capitalization, 
securing  capital,  source  of  funds,  promotion  and  selling  securities,  financial 
management,  investment  of  capital  funds,  calculation  requirements  for  work- 
ing capital,  determination  of  net  income,  dividends,  and  surplus;  budgets  and 
standards,  financial  abuses  and  involvements,  exploitation  by  officers,  directors 
and  majority  stockholders,  insolvency  and  receivership,  re-organizations. 

33.  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency 

Engineers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  answer  simple  questions  as  to  the 
legality  of  certain  procedures.  This  course  considers  the  formation  of  contracts, 
operation  and  discharge  of  contracts,  and  many  other  problems  relating  to 
contractual  relationships.     Agency  is  also  carefully  considered. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Historical  Sketch 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culimination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establishment 
in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered 
required  a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the 
courses  were  grouped  under  separate  schools,  and  additional 
courses  were  offered  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree  granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The 
School  of  Engineering,  opened  in  1909,  was  given  power  in  1920 
to  confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  opened  in  September,  1922,  and  has 
the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the  Even- 
ing Engineering  Institute  operated  in  the  Divisions,  the  Hunting- 
ton School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School,  the 
Department  of  University  Extension,  and  the  Vocational  Insti- 
tute are  conducted  under  the  administration  of  the  University. 
In  March,  1923,  the  University  was  granted  general  degree  grant- 
ing power  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the 
University  offering  evening  instruction  have  been  established 
at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Provi- 
dence, and  Branches  at  Lynn  and  Maiden. 
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Notify  the  Office  Immediately 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course — otherwise  the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  School,  giving  date  of  the  last  lecture 
attended. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Student  Christian  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  particular  religious 
beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not  hesitate  about  entering 
the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
influence  one  to  participate  in  activities  which  are  contrary  to 
the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion.  (See  "Student  Christian 
Association"  below.) 

School  Activities 

The  worth-whileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the 
best  types  of  social  activities.  The  Evening  School  student 
naturally  finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside 
of  his  required  work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of 
activities  must  be  selected  with  care  and  judgment. 

Buildings 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute  is  housed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport.  The 
locations  of  these  splendid  facilities  are  convenient  in  all  cases  to 
main  lines  of  transportation  and  are  in  or  near  the  heart  of  the 
business  centers  of  these  cities. 

Physical  Training 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  training.     Men  who  are  employed  in  office  or 
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indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous  evening 
program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some  adequate 
and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may  not  impair 
their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective  work. 

Reduced  Gymnasium  Rates  to  Students 

In  order  to  bring  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  within  the  means 
of  every  student,  special  reduced  rates  are  granted. 

Other  Recreative  Opportunities 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  natLl'''^  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located 
are  equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  whole- 
some activity  of  interest  to  men. 

Delta  Society 

(The  Northeastern  Christian  Association) 

This  society  is  organized  in  Boston  and  plans  are  underway  for 
organizing  in  the  Divisions. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  constitution  of  the  Delta 
Society  indicate  the  purposes  of  the  society  and  the  basis  of  mem- 
bership : 

"The  purpose  of  this  Delta  Society  shall  be  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  lives  of  Northeastern  men  through  the  building  of  Chris- 
tian character,  to  create  and  promote  a  strong  and  effective  North- 
eastern University  spirit  in  and  through  a  unified  student  body, 
to  promote  sociability  within  and  among  the  schools,  and  to 
emphasize  certain  ethical,  social,  civic,  intellectual,  economic, 
physical,  vocational,  and  avocational  values. 

"Any  man  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  either  a  student 
in  regular  standing  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Northeastern 
University,  and  who  has  signed  a  statement  of  his  intention  to 
help  realize  the  purposes  of  the  Delta  Society  as  stated  in  Article 
II.  of  the  Constitution,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Delta 
Society." 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  students  as  can  do  so  will  join  the  Delta 
Society  and  participate  in  its  activities. 
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EVENING  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H.,  LL.B.,  President 
Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Regional  Director 

Worcester  Division 

Local  Officpr.«!_p€^j,  :   .  ^    ^. 
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\  barker  Lansdale,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Director 
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Staff  of  Instruction 

Roy  Clarence  Blanchard,  B.S.,  Second  Year,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Gleason  Harvey  MacCullough,  B.S.,  Kinematics  and  Kinetics,  Hydraulics 

Carroll  Merriam,  B.S.,  Factory  Management,  Heat  Engineering 

Phillip  Charles  Pray,  B.S.,  Electricity 

Paul  Pickering  Spaulding,  B.S.,  Mathematics,  Physics 
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Staff  of  Instruction 

Luther  Anderson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Economics 

Alfred  John  Bird,  Factory  Administration 

Frederick  Arthur  Calkin,  Strength  of  Materials,  Drawing 

Alexander  Duncan  Davis,  B.T.E.,  Drawing,  Design 

Clarence  Mortimer  Hall,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Electricity 

Joseph  Franklin  Holt,  Factory  Administration 

F"red  Wooding  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  Mathematics 

Cyrus  Walter  Jones,  S.B.,  English 

Henry  Albert  Morgan,  A.B.,  Mechanics 

Lyman  Bartlett  Phelps,  A.B.,  Physics 

Horace  Jacobs  Rice,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

Hamilton  Torrey,  B.S.,  English 
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New  Haven  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

John  Andre  Brodhead,  M.E.,  Director 

Herbert  Leopold  Herberts,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Associate  Director 

Doyle   Faye   Parsons,  A.B.,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Raphael  Arons,  B.E.,  M.E.,  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Frederick  William  Bayne,  B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Heat  Engineering 

Russell  E.  Chatfield,  Ph.B.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Henry  Armour  Haugh,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Forrest  Lamar  Knapp,  B.S.,  Physics 

Arthur  Edson  Ralph,  Ph.B.,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Claude  Cornelius  Shotts,  B.S.,  Mathematics 

Everett  Oyler  Waters,  M.E.,  Machine  Design 

James  Paul  Foster,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Business  Letters  and  Reports 

Norman  Sidney  Buck,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Economics 

Bridgeport  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

Leo  Rohe  Walter,  B.A.,  Director 
Sidney  Fisher,  E.E.,  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Russell  W.  Ayres,  M.E.,  Strength  of  Materials 

Paul  LeRoy  Green,  Ph.B.,  Mathematics 

Karl  Whittington  Hawk,  M.E.,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Arthur  Elmer  Keating,  M.E.,  Applied  Mechanics  and  Physics 

Sydney  Fisher,  E.E.,  Engineering  Mathematics  and  Electricity 
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NORTHEASTERN 

PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 


The  eveninil  school  -which 
enables  younjj  men  -who  are 
employed  to  obtain  a  stand- 
ard   hi^h-school    education. 


Northeastern  Preparatory  School  is  a  part  o£ 
Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Younil  Men's  Christian  Association  and  is 
located  in  Boston.  Divisions  are  conducted 
at   Worcester,   Ne-w    Haven,   and    Providence 


CALENDAR 


Fall  Term— 1923-24 

September   17-21    Registration 

September  25    Opening  of  Term 

October   12    Columbus  Day 

November  29  Thanlisgiving  Day 

December  24-29    Christmas  Recess 

January    15-18    Examinations 

January  18   Close  of  Term 

Spring  Term — 1924 

January   21-25    Registration 

January   29    Opening  of  Term 

February    22    Washington's  Birthday 

May  13-16   Examinations 

May    16    Close  of  Term 

Summer  Term — 1924 

May  19-23    Registration 

May  27   Opening  of  Term 

May    30    Memorial  Day 

July  4   Independence  Day 

September   9-12    Examinations 

September  12    Close  of  Term 

Fall  Term— 1924-25 

September   15-19    Registration 

September  23    Opening  of  Term 

October   12    Columbus  Day 

November    27    Thanksgiving  Day 

December  22-27    Christmas  Recess 

January  13-16  Examinations 

January  16   Close  of  Terra 

Spring  Term — 1925 

January    19-24    Registration 

January  27    Opening  of  Term 

February  22     .Washington's  Birthday 

May  12-15    Examinations 

May    15    Close  of  Term 

Summer  Term — 1925 

May  18-23    Registration 

May  27 Opening  of  Term 

May  30   Memorial  Day 

July    4 Independence  Day 

September  8-11  Examinations 

September  11   Close  of  Term 


Northeastern  University 
of  the 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Board  of  Trustees 

ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON,  Chairman 
ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  V ice-Chairman 
GALEN   DAVID   LIGHT,    Secretary 
WILMAN   EDWARD  ADAMS  WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  BULLARD  MILTON   CRAWFORD   MAPES 
WILLIAM     CONVERSE    CHICK      EDWARD   FULLER  MINER 
RUSSELL  STURGIS  CODMAN  WALTER  BEMIS  MOSSMAN 

WALTON  LEE  CROCKER  HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

LEWIS  ABBOTT  CROSSETT  ARTHUR   PERRY,   JR. 

ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE  THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT       SABIN  POND  SANGER 
HENRY  BRADLEE   FENNO  CHARLES    PECK   SISSON 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN  EDWARD   SYLVESTER   SMITH 

HENRY   GARDNER   LORD  FRANK   PALMER    SPEARE 

ERNEST  LOVERING  FRANCIS    ROBERT    CARNEGIE 

FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE  STEELE 

GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 

Board  of  Governors 

ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN   DAVID   LIGHT,    Secretary 
WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS  ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON 

WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK        WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 
WALTON   LEE   CROCKER  HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ROBERT    GRAY   DODGE  FRANK   PALMER   SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


Northeastern  University 

General  Officers  of  the  University 

FRANK    PALMER    SPEARE,    LL.  B.,    M.  H. 
President 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.  B. 
Secretary  of  the  University 

The  Executive  Council 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.  B.,  M.  H. 
President 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.  B. 
Secretary 

CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  S.  B.,  M.  S. 
Director  of  the  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.  B.,  Ed.  M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration, 

Law,  and  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER,  A.  M. 

Director  of  the  Secondary  Schools 

Extension    Committee 

FRANK   PALMER    SPEARE,    LL.  B.,   M.  H.,   Chairman 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.  B.,  Ed.  M.,  Vice-Chairman 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.  B.,  Secretary 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.  H..  Regional  Director 


Northeastern  Preparatory  School 


General  OflScers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.  B.,   M.  H. 
President  of  Northeastern  University 

IRA  ARTHUR   FLINNER,   A.M. 

Director  of  the  Secondary  Schools 

CHARLES  HENRY  SAMPSON,  B.  S. 
Principal 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.  H. 
Regional  Director 


BOSTON 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

IRA   ARTHUR   FLINNER,   A.  M. 

( Harvard  University' ) 

Director 

CHARLES  HENRY  SAMPSON,  B.  S. 

(University  of  Maine) 

Principal 

Staff  of  Instruction 

LAURENCE  RUSSELL  ATWOOD,  A.  B. 

(Harvard  University) 
Mathematics 

WALTER  ALFRED  BALDWIN,  A.  B. 

(Ohio  Wesleyan  University) 
Natural  Sciences 

EARL  CLIFTON  BECK,  A.  M. 

(University  of  Nebraska) 
English 

WILLIAM    TILDEN    BENTLEY,    A.  B. 

(Harvard  University) 
English 


MAURICE  SYDNEY  COBURNE,  A.M. 

(Harvard  University) 

English 

GEORGE  HENRY  GLASHEEN,  B.  B.  A. 

(Boston  University) 
Commercial  Subjects 

PERCY  EDWARD  JONES 

(Sloyd  Training  School) 

Mechanical  Drawing 

HOWARD   DAY   KENYON,   A.  B. 

(Brown  University) 
Mathematics 

FRED  HAROLD  KIERSTEAD,  A.  B. 

(Bates  College) 
Social  Sciences 

THEODORE    WOODS    NOON,    A.M. 
(Yale  University) 
Latin  and  History 

JOHN  WILLIAM  OGG,  M.  S. 

(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
Mathematics   and   Mechanical   Dratcing 

FRED   PARKER    HAMILTON    PIKE,   A.  B. 

(Colby  College) 
French 

WILLIAM  JACOBS  SANDS,  A.  M. 

(Harvard  University) 
Head  of  English  Department 

ZENOS  CARLETON  STAPLES,  A.  B. 

(Boston  University) 

Head  of  Commercial  Department 

AMBROSE  BENTON  WARREN,  A.  B. 

(Colby   College) 
Mathematics 

FREDERIC  RUGGLI  WHITNEY,  S.  B. 

(Harvard  University) 

Mathematics 

MAURINE  ROBB,  M.  A. 

(University  of  Manitoba) 
Assistant  in  English 

DORIS  HUNT 

Secretary 

JESSIE  LeBARON  JENKINS 
Bookkeeper 


WORCESTER 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE  Jr.,  A.  M. 

(Oberlin  College) 
Director 

WILLARD  HEDLUND,  B.  S. 

(Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute) 

Principal 

Staff  of  Instruction 

WYMAN  LESTER  BEAL,  A.  B. 

(Colby   College) 
Chemistry,  Arithmetic  and  History 

EVERETT  OILMAN  SHERWIN,  A.M. 

(Harvard  University) 

English 

FRANCIS  PELOUBEP  SWALLOW,  B.  S. 

(Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute) 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

ANDREW   PETTER   WERME 
Mechanical  Drawing 

BARBARA  LAW  MINER,  A.  B. 

(Mount  Ilolyoke) 
Registrar 


NEW  HAVEN 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN   ANDRE   BRODHEAD,   M.  E. 

(Lehigh  University) 

Director 

HERBERT   LEOPOLD   HERBERTS,   B.  D. 

(Yale  University) 
Associate  Director 

Staff  of  Instruction 

EVERETT  ALLAN   CHISHOLM,  A.  B. 

(Dartmouth  College) 

Mathematics 

MALCOLM  CECIL  FOSTER,  Ph.D. 

(Yale  University) 
Mathematics 

ROGER  JACK  HERBERTS,  A.  B. 

(Oberlin  College) 

History 


SELDON  HUMPHREY,  M.  A. 

(Defiance  College) 
English 

FOREST   LAMAR   KNAPP,   B.  S. 

(Colorado  Agricultural  College) 
Mathematics 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  LEATH,   B.  A. 

(Wofford  College) 
English 

CLARK    WILFRED    MARTIN,    LL.    B.,    J.D. 

(George  Washington  Universit j' ) 

English 

HENRY  BRUSH  RICHARDSON,   M.   A.,   Ph.D. 

(Yale  University) 
French  and  Spanish 


PROVIDENCE 
Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UMMER 
Director 

MYRON  CLARK   PEASE,  A.M. 

(Brown  University) 
Principal 

Staff  of  Instruction 

MYRON  CLARK   PEASE,  A.M. 

( Brown  University ) 
English,  History  and  Sciences 

HAINES   BEEDB   QUIMBY,   B.  S. 

(Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute) 

Mathematics  and   Mechanical  Drawing 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  WALSH,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Rome) 
Modern  Languages 

♦REGINALD  STEVENS  KIMBALL,  A.  M. 

(Brown  University) 
English,   History,   Latin  and   Greek 

♦PAYSON  TUCKER,   A.M. 

(Brown  University) 
English  and  Mathematics 


•  Additional  Summer  School  Instructor. 


Northeastern  Preparatory  School 

HISTORY 

Northeastern  Preparatory  School,  formerly  called  the  Even- 
ing Preparatory  School,  was  founded  in  189T,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  instruction  by  men  employed  during  the  day. 
Since  then  the  School  has  grown  steadily,  until  toda}^  it  offers 
work  of  the  same  standard  as  that  maintained  by  day  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  school  has  prepared  men  for  Harvard, 
Yale,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Brown,  Boston  University,  Tufts,  Dart- 
mouth, Northeastern,  and  other  colleges.  Some  of  these  men 
have  obtained  their  entire  preparation  here;  others  have  com- 
pleted preparations  begun  elsewhere. 

The  enrollment  has  increased  from  fewer  than  fifty  students, 
at  the  beginning,  to  one  thousand.  To  keep  pace  with  this 
growth,  the  School  has  gradually  developed  a  large  and  effi- 
cient teaching  force;  to  do  more  thorough  and  intensive  work, 
it  has  standardized  and  carefully  outlined  the  courses  of  study. 

Mere  numbers,  however,  afford  no  index  to  the  worth  of  a 
school.  That  worth  is  determined  rather  by  the  quality  of 
work  the  institution  performs  and  this  in  turn  depends  on 
the  character  of  its  teachers  and  its  students.  The  staff  of 
Northeastern  Preparatory  School  consists  of  college  and  uni- 
versity trained  men  of  large  teaching  experience  who  know 
and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  stu- 
dents. These  latter  constitute  a  body  of  earnest  men  who 
have  entered  upon  their  educational  work  as  a  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  rather  than  as  a  social  accomplishment,  and 
they  come,  in  the  main,  from  homes  in  which  the  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  are  habitually  fostered.  Tliey  feel 
the  necessity  of  increasing  their  vocational  opportunities  and 
usually  enter  the  evening  school  with  definite  aims  for  the 
future.  Practically  all  the  students  are  engaged  in  work 
during  the  day. 

Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  Providence  Divisiona 

The  Worcester,  New  Haven  and  Providence  Divisions  of  this 
School  were  established  in  1917,  1920,  and  1922  respectively. 
In  these  Divisions  the  courses,  requirements,  and  standards  are 
identical  with  those  in  Boston.      Students  are  allowed  the  same 


advantages   in  instruction  and  credit  as   the  students   in  the 
Boston  school. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  Northeastern  Preparatory  School  is  to  prepare 
young  men  of  intense  purpose  for  colleges,  scientific  schools, 
or  the  advanced  schools  of  Northeastern  University,  or  to 
help  them  better  their  business  positions.  The  subjects  offered 
are  those  commonly  given  in  the  eighth  grade  of  a  grammar 
school  and  in  the  four  years  of  a  day  high  school.  The  amount 
of  school  work  covered  in  each  subject,  during  any  two  terms 
of  sixteen  weeks  each,  is  the  same  as  covered  in  a  year  of  a 
standard  day  high  school.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
detailed  and  efficient  organization  of  courses,  by  emphasis  upon 
important  points,  and  also  by  the  earnest  attitude  of  our 
students. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  location,  surroundings  and  ph^'sical  appointments  of  a 
school  are  of  primary  importance.  The  location  should  be 
healthful,  accessible  and  attractive;  buildings  should  be  well 
heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  so  as  to  promote  the  health  and 
progress  of  students  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  in  which  the  Northeastern  Pre- 
paratory School  in  each  of  the  Divisions  is  housed  fulfill  these 
requirements.  The  buildings  are  located  in  all  cases  on  or 
near  main  lines  of  transportation  and  are  in  or  near  the  busi- 
ness centers  of  the  cities. 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges. 
Preparatory  School  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  physical  training  and  development. 
Men  who  are  employed  in  office  or  indoor  occupations  and  who 
are  pursuing  a  strenuous  program  of  training  and  study  should 
plan  to  take  some  adequate  and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in 
order  that  they  may  not  impair  their  health  and  that  they  may 
do  their  most  effective  work. 

The  classrooms  are  well  equipped  with  desks,  blackboards 
and  other  facilities  of  instruction. 
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ADMISSION 

Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character,  regardless  of 
occupation  or  creed,  who  has  completed  at  least  a  grammar 
school  education  or  its  equivalent,  may  enroll  in  the  School. 
Those  who  have  not  completed  their  grammar  school  education 
should  consult  the  Director  or  the  Principal  as  to  special  op- 
portunities available  to  them  for  completing  their  Grammar 
School  work. 

Courses  adapted  to  the  needs  and  education  of  such  appli- 
cants are  offered  each  term.  It  is  not  advisable,  however, 
for  one  younger  than  fifteen  years  of  age  to  register,  for  the 
courses  are  adapted  to  those  who  are  more  mature,  and  are 
physically  able  to  work  during  the  day  and  to  study  at  night. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  diploma  is  granted  upon  completion  of  fifteen  units, 
of  which  at  least  four  must  have  been  earned  in  the  North- 
eastern Preparatory  School.  Candidates  are  expected  to  com- 
plete four  years  of  English,  which  count  as  three  units  toward 
the  diploma  or  college-entrance  requirements.  No  courses  may 
be  counted  for  half-unit  credits  except  as  indicated  in  the 
several  study  programs  on  pages  13  to  15,  with  some  one 
of  which  the  student  is  advised  to  conform  in  selecting  his 
studies. 

A  unit  of  work,  as  counted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  is  the  amount  covered  in  a  single  standard  subject 
during  a  year's  work  in  a  standard  day  high  school,  the  equi- 
valent of  which  is  covered  by  this  School  in  two  terms  of  sixteen 
weeks  each. 

The  courses  described  in  this  catalogue  form  the  entire 
offering  of  the  School.  Most  of  these  are  scheduled  every 
term;  a  few  in  alternate  terms  or  every  third  term.  An  an- 
nouncement is  made  in  advance  of  each  registration  period  of 
the  courses  for  the  following  term,  together  with  the  days  and 
hours  when  each  class  will  meet.  Any  secondary  school  subject, 
however,  will  be  offered  if  six  or  more  men  wish  to  take  it, 
even  if  it  does  not  appear  in  the  announcements  or  in  this 
catalogue. 
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Subjects  of  Instruction 

Note:  The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  "units." 

A  unit  is  ordinarily  the  amount  of  work  covered  in  a  single  subject 
taken  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  a  year  in  a  standard  day  higli  school. 

In  this  school  a  unit  may  be  covered  in  each  subject  in  two  terms  of 
sixteen  weeks  each.  For  instance,  English  la  and  English  lb,  each  being 
a  term's  work,  constitute  a  unit  in  English.  Each  is  equivalent  to  a 
half-year's  work  in  high  school  English. 

Students  carry  one,  two  or  sometimes  three  subjects  at  a  time.  Fifteen 
units,  properly  selected  (see  pages  13-15),  are  required  for  graduation. 

ENGLISH 

The  English  courses  are  especially  planned  to  develop  broad,  sound 
habits  of  thought,  alert  intelligence,  and  direct  and  clear  expression. 
The  instruction  in  literature  and  composition  is  conducted  according  to 
college  methods  adapted  to  preparatory  school  standards ;  the  lecture 
system  is  employed  in  preference  to  recitation ;  and  the  mature  mind 
accordingly  finds  ample  material  for  thoughtful  and  progressive  effort. 

Among  the  chief  topics  treated  are  the  practical  elements  of  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric,  the  nature  of  style,  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
chief  literary  forms,  and  the  appreciation  of  English  classics. 
Fundamental  principles  of  thought  and  expression  are  emphasized 
throughout  the  course ;  thoroughness  is  insisted  on.  Technicalities 
are  avoided;  enthusiasm,  understanding,  and  persistence  are  fostered. 

English  Aa,  Ab. — This  course  is  for  those  who  need  drill 
in  elementary  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  letter-writing, 
and  oral  reading.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
first-year  course  in  high  school. 

English  la,  lb. — Tliis  course  is  introductory  to  the  essen- 
tials of  composition,  and  emphasizes  the  practical  problems 
in  grammar,  sentence  structure,  and  clear  expression.  Prose 
classics  are  read  both  to  give  training  in  thoughtful  and 
appreciative  reading  and  to  serve  as  models  for  the  composi- 
tion work.    Miich  attention  is  paid  to  spelling. 

English  2a,  2b. — This  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the 
study  and  appreciation  of  literature  in  its  relation  to  other 
literary,  or  historical,  events.  Course  2a  deals  chronologically 
with  British  literature.  Course  2b  takes  up  the  literary  master- 
pieces written  by  Americans.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
best  expressions  of  contemporary  thought. 

English  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  course  in  advanced  composition, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  the  student  to  express  him- 
self effectively.  It  insists  upon  clear,  forceful  presentation, 
accurate    and   coherent   thinking,    and    the   careful    study    of 
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stimulating  models.  The  principles  of  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, and  letter-writing  are  briefl}^  reviewed.  This  course 
may  follow  lab. 

English  3k. — This  is  a  special  course  in  the  writing  of 
business  letters  and  reports.     It  may  follow  3a  in  place  of  3b. 

English  3p. — This  is  a  special  course  in  technical  English 
for  men  engaged,  or  about  to  engage,  in  technical  work.  It 
may  follow  3a  in  place  of  3b. 

English  4a,  4b. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the 
student  in  the  acquiring  of  that  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  which  the  college  entrance  examinations 
demand.  This  work  is  supplemented  b}'  lectures  and  carefully 
revised  written  reports. 

English  4g, — This  is  a  course  in  general  literature,  intended 
to  develop  the  ability  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
also  to  select  reading  intelligently.  Some  time  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  best  literature  being  published  today. 
This  course  may  be  taken  in  two  consecutive  terms.  It  is 
open  to   students  who  have  completed  English   lab  and  2ab. 

English  for  Foreigners  (English  F). — This  is  a  prac- 
tice course  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  designed  for 
foreign-born  men  of  education  who  already  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  English  but  who  wish  for  greater  proficiency  and 
accuracy. 

LATIN 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  such  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  college 
entrance  examinations.  In  the  first  year,  they  aim  to  give  a  foundation 
in  grammar  which  will  make  possible  and  profitable  the  study  of  Latin 
texts  in  the  other  years. 

Latin  la,  lb. — This  course  embraces  the  elementary  gram- 
mar, with  easy  translations  and  drills  on  inflections. 

Latin  2a,  2b. — Course  2  requires  translations  from  Caesar, 
with  frequent  assignments  in  Latin  composition.  The  latter 
involves  a  review  of  constructions  and  forms,  and  application 
of  the  rules  of  syntax. 

Latin  3a,  3b. — Cicero's  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the 
Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias  are  read.  Grammar  review 
and  Latin  composition  also  are  included. 

Latin  4a,  4b. — This  course  requires  translations  from 
Virgil's   "Aeneid,"  and  advanced  Latin  composition. 


FRENCH 

The  courses  in  French  are  planned  with  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
students  (1)  an  appreciative  comprehension  of  French,  both  as  literature 
and  as  a  spoken  language;  and  (2)  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  fit  them 
for  advanced  work  in  higher  schools.  The  essentials  of  the  grammar 
are  mastered  by  continued  drill  and  constant  application.  The  attain- 
ment of  good  pronunciation  receives  careful  attention,  and  from  the 
beginning  the  student  is  trained  to  understand  spoken  French. 

French  la,  lb. — The  "New  Chardenal  French  Grammar" 
is  used,  with  selected  readings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  pro- 
nunciation and  the  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary. 

French  2a,  2b. — This  course  continues  the  study  of  the 
"New  Chardenal  French  Grammar."  Special  composition  work 
and  selected  readings  also  are  required.  Students  who  com- 
plete both  French  1  and  2  are  prepared  to  take  college  en- 
trance examinations  in  Elementary  French. 

French  3a,  3b. — The  "New  Chardenal  French  Grammar" 
is  reviewed.  Lamartine's  "Revolution  Francais"  and  selec- 
tions from  Maupassant,  Th.  de  Banville,  Meilhac  et  HaleA^y, 
and  others  are  read.  Koren's  "French  Composition"  affords 
practice  in   English-French  translation. 

French  4a,  4b. — This  course  embraces  classic  plays,  and 
selections  from  Balzac  and  others;  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani"; 
Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" ;  and  critical  essays  on 
France,  its  people  and  its  literature. 

ITALIAN 

Italian  la,  lb. — This  is  an  elementary  course,  with  drill 
in  pronunciation,  conversation  based  on  the  text,  and  readings 
from  Bowen  and  Fogazzaro.  Sauer's  "Conversational  Gram- 
mar" is  used. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  la,  lb. — This  elementary  course  covers  the  gram- 
mar, with  correct  pronunciation,  ear-training,  and  conver- 
sation. 

Spanish  2a,  2b. — The  study  of  grammar,  and  practice  in 
conversation  and  composition  are  required. 

Spanish  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  commercial  course  entirely.  It 
embraces  reading,  writing,  translation  and  conversing  on  com- 
mercial subjects;  and  commercial  correspondence,  business 
terms,   and   South   American   customs.      A   forceful   and   easy 
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style  of  expression  is  cultivated.  The  books  used  are  Monsanto 
and  Languellier's  "Grammar,"  "A  Trip  to  South  America," 
and  "Spanish  Daily  Life." 

Spanish  4a,  4b. — This  is  an  advanced  commercial  course. 
"Grammatica  Practica" ;  "Castellana" ;  Harrison's  "Spanish 
Correspondence  and  Commercial  Reader" ;  "Selections,  from 
Don  Quixote";  and  "Spanish  Literature,"  are  the  texts  re- 
quired. 

GERMAN 

The  aim  of  the  first  year  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  correct 
pronunciation,  to  sain  a  complete  mastery  of  fundamental  grammatical 
forms  and  principles,  and  to  get  a  vocabulary  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  read  simple  German  texts  intelligently. 

In  the  second  year  the  inflected  forms  and  the  principles  of  German 
grammar  are  thoroughly  reviewed,  the  working  vocabulary  is  constantly 
enlarged,  and  exercises,  both  in  composition  and  conversation,  are  con- 
tinued. 

German  la,  lb. — Voss'  "Essentials  of  German,"  and  Guer- 
ber's  "Marchen  und  ErzJihlungen"  are  used.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  pronunciation  and  the  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary. 

German  2a,  2b. — The  study  of  grammar  is  continued. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  syntax,  and  selected  readings 
are  required.  Students  who  complete  German  1  and  2  are 
prepared  to  take  college  entrance  examinations  in  Elementary 
German. 

German  3a,  3b. — This  course  embraces  Becker's  "Deutsch 
fiir  Auslander";  Wildenbruch's  "Das  edle  Blut";  Baumbach's 
"Die  Nonna";  von  Lilencron's  "Anno  1870";  Keller's  "Kleider 
machen  Leute" ;  Heine's  "Die  Harzreise" ;  Meyer's  "Das  Amu- 
lett" ;  and  German  composition. 

German  4a,  4b.— Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell"  or  "Die  Jung- 
f  rau  von  Orleans" ;  Lessing's  "Minna  von  Barnhelm" ;  Goethe's 
"Egmont"  and  "Hermann  und  Dorothea";  and  critical  essays 
on  Germany,  its  people  and  its  literature,  are  read. 

HISTORY,  GOVERNMENT,  ECONOMICS 

The  aim  of  tlie  department  is  to  give  a  broad  knowledge  of  vital 
conditions  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  This 
includes  the  study,  not  only  of  important  historical  facts,  but  more 
especially  of  the  progress  of  development  in  government,  society,  busi- 
ness, religion,  and  education.  The  past  is  studied  that  tlie  present  may 
be  better  understood. 
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History  A. — This  is  an  elementary  course  in  United  States 
History  primarily  for  those  students  who  have  never  studied 
the  subject.  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  for  History  2  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

History  2a,  2b. — A  careful  and  comprehensive  study  is 
made  of  United  States  History,  including  not  only  the  story 
of  earlier  times  but  also  an  analysis  of  events  from  the  Civil 
War  down  to  and  including  our  own  times.  Special  reference 
is  made  to  the  constitutional,  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation. 

History  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  course  in  European  History, 
embodying  a  comprehensive  survey  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe,  including  England.  A  study  is  made  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  races  of  to-day,  particularly  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic,  and  the  tendencies  that 
resulted  in  the  World  War. 

History  4a,  4b. — This  is  a  course  in  Ancient  History.  The 
first  division  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Greece ;  the  second, 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  course  emphasizes  the  characteristic 
elements  of  these  civilizations  and  the  contributions  which  they 
made  to  modern  civilization. 

Government  la. — The  forms  of  our  local  and  state  govern- 
ments are  taken  up  first.  These  are  followed  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  showing  the 
relationship  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  our  National  Government. 

Government  lb. — This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
form  and  operation  of  the  principal  European  governments. 
Comparison  is  later  made  between  these  governments  and  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Economics  la,  lb. — This  course  comprises  the  outline  of 
trade  development  as  contained  in  economic  history ;  and  also 
a  study  of  economic  theory,  including  prices,  values,  money, 
banking  and  exchange,  credit,  international  trade,  transporta- 
tion, labor  and  capital,  public  ownership,  wages  and  profits, 
and  kindred  subjects.  The  field  of  public  finance  is  also  covered 
briefly,  but  thoroughly. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  is  two-fold:  (1)  to  make  the  student  ac- 
quainted with  such  mathematical  methods  as  are  most  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  study  of  other  subjects  and  particularly  in  practical 
affairs;  and  (2)  to  give  him  a  thorough  training  in  sucli  fundamental 
branches  as  shall  furnisli  a  sufficient  basis  for  advanced  mathematical 
studies. 
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Arithmetic  A. — This  is  an  elementary  course  on  the  four 
fundamental  operations,  factors,  and  simple  processes  in  prepa- 
ration for  Arithmetic  la. 

Arithmetic  la. — For  a  description,  see  Commercial  Sub- 
jects. 

Algebra  la,  lb. — The  essential  operations  of  algebra  to 
quadratics  are  covered.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  fundamental 
principles. 

Algebra  2a. — This  course  completes  the  college  entrance 
requirements.  It  is  designed  for  students  who  have  acquired 
the  fundamental  principles. 

Geometry  la,  lb. — The  five  books  of  Plane  Geometry  are 
studied.  The  numerous  original  exercises  stimulate  the  power 
to  reason  clearly  and  to  derive  logical  proofs.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  those  who  expect  to  take  college  entrance 
examinations. 

Geometry  2a. — This  course  comprises  the  standard  the- 
orems in  solid  and  spherical  geometry.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
numerical  exercises  involving  mensuration  of  solid  figures.  The 
work  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
college. 

Trigoxometry  la. — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  offer  trigonometry  for  college  entrance,  or  for  those 
who  intend  to  take  up  engineering. 

DRAWING 

Mechanical  Drawing  la,  lb. — The  fundamentals,  such  as 
lettering,  geometrical  problems,  orthographic  projections,  and 
development  and  intersection  of  surfaces,  are  covered.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  proper  use  of  the  various  drawing 
instruments.  A  credit  toward  college  entrance  will  be  granted 
upon  the  completion  of  plates  1  to  41,  inclusive,  and  plates 
43,  49,  51,  and  53,  in  Sampson's  "Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Practical  Drafting."  All  the  work  is  individual  and  admits  of 
progress  according  to  the  student's  ability. 

SCIENCE 

Physics  la,  lb. — This  course  meets  the  college  entrance 
requirements.  Mechanics,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity, 
sound  and  light  are  taken  up.     The  course  aims  to  encourage 
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in  the  student  a  habit  of  observation,  and  to  develop  his 
ability  to  think  intelligently  about  simple  physical  facts,  many 
of  which  are  observed  in  everyday  life. 

Chemistry  la,  lb. — The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is 
similar  to  that  of  Physics  1.  The  work  is  divided  between 
lecture-room  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry,  on  the  one  hand; 
and,  on  the  other,  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  by 
the  students  individually.  This  latter  is  closely  supervised, 
and  the  student  is  required  to  do  his  work  neatly,  observe 
results  carefully,  and  endeavor  to  reason  from  these  results 
to  legitimate  conclusions.  He  must  also  keep  systematic  re- 
cords of  this  work,  as  directed.  At  least  forty-five  experiments 
are  performed. 

Biology  la,  lb. — This  course  comprises  the  structure  of 
animals  and  plants,  the  functions  of  organs,  the  development 
of  organisms,  and  classifications.  It  includes  an  outline  of 
the  more  important  biological  theories,  such  as  evolution, 
natural  selection,  variation,  mutation  and  heredity,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  modern  hygiene  and  sanitation  are 
based.     Laboratory  work  is  required. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  la, — The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  structure,  the  various  systems  and  organs  of  the 
body,  and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Physical  Geography  la. — This  course  yields  a  large 
amount  of  practical  geographical  information  bearing  directly 
on  the  physical  conditions  that  affect  customs,  occupations, 
and  food  distribution  of  the  world. 

Commercial  Geography  la. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
various  countries  in  relation  to  their  commercial  intercourse. 
The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  principal  waterways, 
cities,  products,  imports,  exports,  etc. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Arithmetic  la. — The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  secure  a 
combination  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  essential  arith- 
metical calculations  used  in  business.  A  thorough  review  of 
elementary  principles  is  given,  followed  by  a  detailed  study 
of  fractions,  decimals,  aliquot  parts,  percentage,  interest, 
bank  discount,  commission,  pay  rolls,  insurance,  brokerage, 
taxes,  estimating  grain  and  lumber  supplies,  and  other  prac- 
tical phases. 
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Bookkeeping  la. — This  is  a  course  intended  to  train  the 
student  in  the  art  of  properly  recording  the  simpler  transac- 
tions of  business  according  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
accountancy.  The  books  used  are  the  cash  book,  the  pur- 
chases book,  the  sales  book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger. 
After  the  first  month  the  check  book  and  bank  book  are 
introduced.  The  trading  and  profit  and  loss  statements  and 
statements  of  resources  and  liabilities  are  made  as  simple  as 
possible  and  instructions  are  given  with  great  fullness  and 
detail. 

Bookkeeping  lb. — This  course  trains  the  student  to  keep 
a  set  of  books  illustrating  a  wholesale  business.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  firm  consists  of  two  persons ;  later  additional 
partners  are  admitted.  The  business  of  a  wholesale  grocery 
house  is  represented,  but  the  methods  and  practices  set  forth 
will  apply  to  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  business  in  almost  any 
other  line,  such  as  dry  goods,  notions,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  men's  furnishings,  millinery,  etc.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  qualify  the  student  thoroughly  to 
keep  any  set  of  commercial  accounts. 

CoMMEBCiAL  Law  la. — A  course  in  the  elements  of  busi- 
ness law,  covering  such  subjects  as  contracts,  agency,  sales, 
bailment,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions. The  intent  of  the  course  is  only  to  help  one  to  keep 
out  of  pitfalls,  and  to  know  when  professional  services  are 
necessary. 

Penmanship. — Exercises  in  plain  business  writing  are  re- 
quired. Legibility  and  rapidity  are  emphasized  throughout 
the  course. 


NOTE 

The  courses  described  in  the  forgoing  form  the  entire  curriculum  of 
the  School.  Not  all  these  courses  are  offered  each  term ;  some  in  alter- 
nate or  every  third  terra,  as  the  demands  justify.  An  announcement  is 
made  in  advance  of  each  registration  period  of  the  courses  scheduled 
for  the  following  term,  together  with  the  day  and  hour  at  which 
each  class  will  meet.  Any  secondary  school  subject,  however,  will  be 
offered  if  six  or  more  men  register  for  it,  even  if  it  is  not  listed  on 
the  announcement  or  in  this  catalogue. 
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General  Information 

School  Year 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  sixteen  weeks 
each.  The  faU  term  includes  the  period  from  September  to 
January,  the  spring  term  from  January  to  May,  and  the 
summer  term  from  May  to  September. 

The  work  is  so  conducted  that  in  any  two  terms  the  student 
may  complete  a  full  year  of  high  school  work  in  any  subject. 
By  attending  full  calendar  years,  a  four-year  high  school 
course  can  be  completed  in  from  three  to  five  years,  according 
to  the  number  of  subjects  carried  by  the  student. 

Beginning  classes  are  offered  each  term  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  enter  the  School  at  the 
beginning  of  any  term,  and  to  select  courses  suited  to  his 
individual  advancement.  Several  half-courses  are  also  offered 
each  term. 

Sessions 

The  school  sessions  are  held  on  week-day  evenings,  except- 
ing Saturday,  from  7  to  10  o'clock.  A  student's  schedule 
may  include  1,  2,  or  3  evenings  a  week,  depending  on  his 
selection.  As  a  rule,  subjects  are  scheduled  for  tti'o  evenings 
a  week.  It  has  been  found  that  because  the  students  are 
mature,  and  in  earnest,  they  can  do  the  work  of  a  course  in 
fewer  recitation  periods  than  customary  in  a  day  high  school ; 
therefore,  classroom  work  is  concentrated  and  intensive.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  major  part  of  the 
work  is  done  outside  the  classroom. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  If  a  student  pursues  a  course  part  of  the  term  and 
then  drops  it,  no  record  of  his  standing  in  that  course  is  kept 
at  the  office.  Students  are  advised,  therefore,  to  pursue 
courses  in  full  and  take  all  examinations,  since  later,  for  col- 
lege entrance  or  for  business,  they  may  need  an  official  rating. 
While  the  scholarship  of  students  is  determined  largely  by 
means  of  examinations,  yet  regularity  of  attendance  and  faith- 
ful performance  of  required  work  are  considered  essential. 
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Term  examinations  are  modeled  after  college  examinations. 

Attendance  upon  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  classes  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  examinations. 

The  passing  mark  is  D — (60  per  cent). 

A  student  marked  E  (conditioned)  may  enroll  in  the  course 
immediately  following,  upon  condition  that  he  remove  his  de- 
ficiency by  special  examination  early  in  the  next  term.  A  fee 
of  $2.00  is  required  for  each  such  examination  regularly 
scheduled. 

Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  School  to  advise  carefully  all  its 
students,  so  that  the  subjects  selected  for  study  shall  be  of 
most  benefit  to  the  student,  in  relation  to  his  ultimate  voca- 
tional aim,  or  to  his  more  immediate  educational  purpose. 
The  School  realizes  that  some  men  come  to  it  to  get  help  in 
bettering  their  business  positions,  others  to  broaden  their 
general  education,  and  still  others  to  be  directed  to  a  college 
or  technical  school.  To  each  is  given  advice  which  will  best 
meet  his  educational  need. 

Credit  from  Other  Schools 

Students  who  have  begun  their  high  school  work  in  other 
approved  institutions  may  obtain  credit  for  that  work  toward 
the  diploma  of  this  school  by  presenting  a  certified  transcript 
of  record  from  the  school  previously  attended. 

Admission  to  College 

A  few  colleges  will  admit  students  on  the  diploma  from 
this  school.  A  large  number  of  colleges  will  accept  a  special 
certificate  from  this  school.  A  few  colleges  (notably  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  re- 
quire certain  examinations  from  all  candidates,  and  this  school 
prepares  for  those  examinations. 

To  obtain  a  certificate,  a  grade  of  80  per  cent  is  required 
in  each  subject. 

Special  Students 

Some  of  our  students  do  not  expect  to  enter  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  To  these  the  School  offers  special  com- 
binations of  subjects  which  will  benefit  them  in  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  during  the  day. 
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Special  Summer  Courses 

Several  intensive  courses  carrying  a  full  unit  credit  each 
are  given  each  summer,  particularly  lor  the  benefit  of  students 
in  college  or  preparing  for  college  who  have  admission  require- 
ments to  work  off. 

Scholarships 

As  an  aid  to  worthy  men  who  desire  an  education  and  are 
unable  to  pay  in  full  even  our  slight  charges,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  has  been  provided,  which  will  be  judi- 
ciously distributed.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships  there  are  others  in  the 
schools  of  Northeastern  University  available  for  graduates  of 
Northeastern  Preparatory  School.  Each  year  a  few  gradu- 
ates are  granted  free  tuition  for  one  year  in  the  School  of  Law, 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  or  the 
School  of  Engineering.  The  vahie  of  these  scholarships  var- 
ies from  $50.00  to  $125.00.  These  are  awarded  to  graduates 
who  have  pursued,  in  this  school,  ten  of  the  fifteen  units  re- 
quired for  graduation,  and  have  maintained  a  ranking  of  at 
least  five  A's  and  five  B's.  A  further  requirement  is  that  the 
student  must  enter  the  advanced  school  free  of  conditions. 

Text  Books 

Students  buy  their  own  books  and  printed  outlines  of 
courses.  Students  taking  Mechanical  Drawing  must  furnish 
tlieir  own  instruments  and  supplies.  The  book  store  keeps  on 
hand  all  books  and  supplies  used  in  the  School. 

Library 

The  School  has  excellent  facilities  for  study  in  the  library 
and  reading  room  of  the  Association,  which  is  equipped  with 
dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  special  texts  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  school  effectively. 

Tutoring 

The  school  office  is  in  toucli  witli  capable  teachers  who  will 
give  individual  instruction  to  men  who  desire  private  lessons 
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either  for  rapid  emergency  work  or  in  any  courses  which  are 
not  on  our  schedule.  Arrangements  are  made  tlirough  the 
office. 

Gymnasium 

Students  in  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School  may  se- 
cure privileges  in  the  Gj'mnasium  at  a  special  students'  rate. 
There  are  also  special  rates  for  men  who  wish  the  use  of  the 
pool  and  showers  during  the  summer  months  only.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office. 


Tuition  Rates 

The  rates  are  made  for  each  subject,  for  a  single  term  only, 
so  that  students  are  charged  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
instruction. 

Standard  academic  courses,  meeting  two  hours  per  week: 
$14,50  for  the  first  course,  and  $12.50  for  each  in  addition 
thereto.  For  payment  in  full  upon  enrollment,  the  rate  is 
$13.25  for  the  first  course,  and  $11.25  for  each  additional 
course. 

Full-unit  summer  courses  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  meeting 
six  hours  per  week:  $27.00  for  the  first  course,  or  $25.00  if 
taken  in  conjunction  with  another  subject.  Cash  rate:  $24.50 
for  the  first  course,  or  $22.50  if  taken  in  conjunction  with 
another  subject.  Laboratory  fees  and  deposits,  as  stated  be- 
low, are  additional  in  either  case. 

Full-unit  summer  courses  meeting  three  hours  per  week: 
$22.00  for  the  first  course,  and  $20.00  for  each  in  addition 
thereto.  Cash  rate:  $20.00  for  the  first  course,  and  $18.00 
for  each  additional  course. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  Chemistry  or  Physics  is  $5.00  for 
the  course.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  also  is  required  for  Chemistry 
to  cover  breakage,  the  unused  portion  to  be  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  course. 

The  fee  for  a  special  examination  regularly  scheduled  is 
$2.00;  for  one  scheduled  irregularly  $5.00.  The  diploma  fee 
is  $2.00. 

The  tuition  rates  include  a  membership  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Us 


The  first  half  of  tuition  is  due  on  entrance.  The  second 
half  is  due  November  15,  March  15,  or  July  15,  according  to 
school  term. 

This  catalogue  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract  between  the 
School  and  the  student  upon  his  first  payment  of  tuition. 

Refunds 

Since  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the 
student  throughout  the  term  for  which  he  registers,  and 
since  the  School  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations 
on  a  term  basis,  the  Committee  on  Refunds  has  ruled  as 
follows : 

A.  Applications  for  credits  or  refunds  must  be  presented 
within  thirty  days  after  withdrawal  from  School. 

B.  Credits  or  refunds  may  be  authorized  solely  as  stated 
below : 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  only  in  cases  where 
students  are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of 
personal  illness.  The  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician. 

2.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  appli- 
cant may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some 
future  time  by  the  applicant  to  apply  upon  tuition 
in  any  school  in  Northeastern  University,  provided 
it  is  used  within  two  years.  This  action  is  takei 
provided  the  reasons  as  set  forth  in  the  application 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Refunds. 

C.  In  every  case  of  withdrawal,  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00 
plus  tuition  to  the  date  of  last  attendance  will  be  re- 
quired. Laboratory  fees  may  not  be  refunded  or 
credited. 
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Issued  June,  1923 


Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in  Boston,  Divisions 
of  the  University  are  conducted  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport, 
Providence,  and  New  Haven. 


CALENDAR 


1923 
September  10-15 
September  24 
September  24 
October  12 
November  15 
November  29 
December  22-January  1 
(inclusive) 

1924 
January  15 
January  21-25 
January  28 
February  22 
April  19 
May  19-23 
June  8 
June  11 
June  12 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 

September  8-13 
September  22 
September  22 
October  12 
November  15 
November  27 
December  20-January  5 

(inclusive) 

1925 
January  15 
January  19-23 
January  26 
February  22 
April  19 
May  18-22 


Examinations  for  Entrance  and  Removal  of  Conditions. 

Opening  of  First  Semester. 

Payment  of  First  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes). 

Payment  of  Second  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Thanksgiving  Day  (no  classes). 

Christmas  Recess. 


Payment  of  Third  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 

Opening  of  Second  Semester. 

Washington's  Birthday  (no  classes). 

Patriots'  Day  (no  classes  in  Massachusetts). 

Final  Examinations. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Springfield  and  New  Haven. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Springfield. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  New  Haven. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Worcester  and  Bridgeport. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Bridgeport. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Worcester. 

Examinations  for  Entrance  and  Removal  of  Conditions. 

Opening  of  First  Semester. 

Payment  of  First  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes). 

Payment  of  Second  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Thanksgiving  Day  (no  classes). 

Christmas  Recess. 


Payment  of  Third  Installment  of  Tuition. 
Mid-Year  Examinations. 
Opening  of  Second  Semester. 
Washington's  Birthday  (no  classes). 
Patriots'  Day  (no  classes  in  Massachusetts). 
Final  Examinations. 


Note:  In  New  Haven  the  Opening  of  the  First  Semester  is  during  the  week 
of  October  1,  1923.  For  full  information  as  to  other  corresponding  changes 
in  the  calendar  consult  the  New  Haven  Office. 


ENGINEERING   EDUCATION 

Industry  in  America  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  only  begun  to 
grow.  To  adequately  care  for  the  new  growth,  refinements,  and 
future  developments,  there  is  needed  new  strength  and  new  ideas. 
The  man  in  industry  today  who  can  present  means  whereby  an 
operation  may  be  made  simpler  and  more  efficient  has  greater 
possibilities  of  success  than  the  men  who  worked  out  some  of  the 
earlier  inventions  and  refinements.  Our  trade  and  technical 
institutions  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  young  men  who  are 
eager  to  have  a  leading  part  in  these  new  developments,  but  all 
that  these  institutions  can  do  will  not  meet  the  demands.  Young 
men  now  actively  engaged  in  industry  must  likewise  prepare  to 
assist  those  who  are  being  more  technically  trained. 

Until  recently  those  who  desired  to  assume  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  industry  entered  in  a  minor  position  and  worked  slowly 
up  through  various  departments  until,  after  years  of  valuable 
but  tedious  experience,  the  details  of  the  industry  had  been  mas- 
tered. The  highly  specialized  nature  of  production  makes  this 
process  extremely  difficult  and  almost  impossible.  To  acquire 
that  technical  knowledge  and  skill  which  will  enable  one  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly  means  that 
the  shop  or  technical  experience  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
engineering.     This  will  give: 

1.  A  command  over  the  basic  underlying  principles  of  engineer- 
ing as  a  science. 

2.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skill  through  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  typical  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing problems. 

3.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
logical  analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  handling  engineering 
problems. 

This  training  can  best  be  secured  by  those  who  are  now  engaged 
during  the  day  in  industrial  enterprises  and  who  cannot  leave 
their  jobs  to  attend  a  day  school,  by  attending  evening  schools 
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of  engineering  under  trained  instructors  who  are  leaders  in  indus- 
trial establishments. 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute 

To  assist  men  who  are  employed  during  the  day  and  yet  who 
keenly  desire  an  engineering  education  which  will  supplement 
their  practical  experience,  Northeastern  University  has  estab- 
lished the  Evening  Engineering  Institute. 

The  school  does  not  claim  to  give  the  student  the  same  degree 
of  training  that  he  would  get  if  he  went  to  a  day  technical  school 
of  university  or  college  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
will  find  this  training  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  him  to  assume 
a  more  progressive  position  of  leadership  in  his  chosen  field  of 
industrial  employment. 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute  is  operated  only  in  the 
Divisions  of  the  University  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven, 
and  Bridgeport.  The  relationship  to  the  University  is  the  same 
as  that  of  any  other  school.  The  courses  of  study,  standards, 
and  graduation  requirements  ^re  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
University  officials. 

The  Faculty 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  made  up  primarily  of  engineers 
and  technical  men  who  have  had  excellent  training  and  a  wide 
experience  in  the  fields  in  which  they  teach.  Many  of  these  men 
are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of  engineering  and 
have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  local  industries  and  in  their  field  of  specializa- 
tion. The  ability  to  clearly  and  interestingly  impart  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  student  in  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly 
manner,  is  demanded  of  instructors  who  come  on  to  the  staff. 
The  contact  of  the  student  with  men  of  such  broad  experience, 
liberal  training,  masterful  skill,  and  high  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards proves  of  great  value  to  the  student;  and  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
Institute  may  be  attributed. 

The  Student  Body 

The  men  who  make  up  the  student  body  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 
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1.  Men  who  are  employed  in  skilled  trades  and  who  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  technique  of  engineering  processes  with  which 
they  are  engaged. 

2.  Men  who  have  had  some  trade  or  technical  training  and 
who  wish  to  continue  with  more  advanced  work. 

3.  Men  who  desire  to  prepare  for  positions  of  greater  execu- 
tive and  shop  responsibilities. 

The  student  body  is  largely  made  up  of  men  from  industries, 
though  nearly  every  vocation  is  represented.  The  men  are  rela- 
tively mature,  averaging  about  25  years  of  age.  The  contact 
with  men  of  various  industries  and  fields  of  work  is  of  great  value 
in  aiding  the  personal  development  and  progress  of  the  student. 


ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  requirements  must  be  met  before  a  student  is 
admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Graduation: 

1.  Applicant,  if  not  a  high  school  graduate,  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Preferably  he  should  be  a  High  School,  Technical  or  Trade 
School  graduate,  but  if  not  he  must  present  evidence  of  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Algebra  to  Quadratics. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. 

(c)  One  year  of  English. 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  training  to  meet  the  above 
requirements  may  qualify  for  admission  by  completing  the  Pre- 
Engineering  Course  arranged  especially  for  those  who  need  addi- 
tional preparation  before  entering  the  School. 

Through  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  additional  preparation  for  admission  to  the  School. 

Special  Students 

Those  desiring  to  take  only  one  or  two  subjects  may  arrange 
to  do  so.  The  student  should  be  sure  that  he  has  the  necessary 
preliminary  training  to  carry  the  special  subjects  he  may  select. 
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Enrollment 

Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  Director,  or  Associate  Dean, 
as  to  the  course  to  be  selected,  admission  requirements,  and  other 
details,  before  enrolling.  The  School  office  is  willing  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  advise  with  and  assist  the  student  in  choosing  his 
courses  and  planning  his  future  career. 

Students  are  urged  to  get  their  enrollments  in  early  and  avoid 
the  delay  that  comes  with  late  enrollments. 

Advanced  Standing 

Credit  may  be  granted  toward  the  Diploma  for  work  completed 
in  parallel  courses  in  other  schools  of  equivalent  grade  upon  pres- 
entation of  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  such  work 
to  the  Institute. 

Graduates  of  Technical  High  Schools  and  approved  Trade 
Schools  may  be  granted  credit  not  in  excess  of  the  first  year's 
work  providing  the  Institute  is  satisfied  that  the  content  of  work 
accomplished  in  these  schools  is  equivalent  to  the  work  required 
during  the  first  year  in  the  Institute. 

At  least  one  full  year's  work  must  be  completed  in  the  Institute 
in  order  to  graduate,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  advanced 
credit  allowed. 

Students  not  presenting  credit  from  other  schools  but  having 
a  working  experience  in  drafting  rooms  may  be  assigned  advanced 
work  in  the  first  year  Mechanical  Drawing  Course.  Such  stu- 
dents will  not  be  excused  from  taking  drawing  and  maintaining 
regular  attendance  upon  class. 

Attendance 

A  student  must  attend  at  least  75%  of  the  class  sessions  of  a 
course  and  make  a  grade  of  60%  in  order  to  receive  credit.  If 
the  attendance  is  between  50%  and  75%,  satisfactory  excuses 
must  be  presented  and  the  student  must  pass  his  course  with  a 
grade  of  70%. 

Examinations 

Final  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  course.  No 
mid-year  examinations  are  given  for  courses  which  continue 
throughout  the  year.  . 
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Students  who  fail  to  pass  examinations  may  take  make-up 
examinations  when  the  next  regularly  scheduled  examination  takes 
place,  or  at  the  regular  make-up  examination  time  in  September, 
upon  payment  of  a  $2.00  fee  for  each  examination. 


Grades 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  used: 

A=     90—100  C= 

B=     80—  89  D= 

F=  Below  6o — Failure 


70—79 
60—69 


A  student  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  60%  or  more  in  a 
final  examination  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  that  subject. 


TUITION   FEES 
Full  Course 


Application  Fee: 

Payable  on  in 

itial  application 

$5.00 

Yearly  Tuition  Fee  (including  limited  Y. 

M. 

C. 

A. 

membership)  $75.00 

This  fee  is  payable  as  follows: 

September  25 

$30.00 

November  15 

25.00 

January       15 

20.00 

Single  Subjects 

These  rates  are  in  addition  to  the  limited  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Member- 
ship. If  two  or  more  courses  are  taken  a  $2.00  reduction  is  made 
on  each  course  after  the  first. 


Advanced  Electricity 

$14.00 

Factory  Organization 

$22.00 

Advanced  Engineering 

Drawing 

22.00 

Foremanship 

22.00 

Algebra 

14.00 

Foundations 

14.00 

Applied  Electricity 

14.00 

Geometry 

9.00 

Applied  Mechanics 

22.00 

Heat  Engineering 

14.00 

Business  Letters 

22.00 

Highway  Engineering 

14.00 

Contracts  and  Agency 

Law 

22.00 

Hydraulics 

14.00 

Economics 

22.00 

Labor  Problems 

22.00 

Electrical  Laboratory 

14.00 

Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule 

9.00 

Electrical  Machinery 

14.00 

Machine  and  Tool  Design 

22.00 

Engineering  Drawing 

14.00 

Materials 

14.00 

Engineering  Mathematics 

22.00 

Mechanical  Drawing 

22.00 

Power  Plants  $9.00  Strength  of  Materials  II               $14.00 

Practical  Physics  32.00  Structural  Engineering  Drawing    14.00 

Shop  Management  14.00  Topographical  Drawing                  14.00 

Shop  Problems  14.00  Trigonometry                                   14.00 

Strength  of  Materials  I  14.00 

Diploma  Fee 

Diploma  Fee:  $5.00 

This  fee  must  be  paid  on  or  before  March  1st. 

Refunds 

As  the  University  assumes  the  obUgation  of  carrying  the  stu- 
dent throughout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the 
University  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  Committee  on  Refunds  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  school. 

B.  Credits  or  refunds  may  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  only  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal  illness. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  cer- 
tificate from  a  physician, 

2.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  applicant 
may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some  future  time 
by  the  applicant  to  apply  upon  tuition  in  any  School  in 
Northeastern  University,  provided  it  is  used  within  two 
years.  This  action  is  taken  providing  the  reasons  as  set 
forth  in  the  application  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Refunds. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  graduate  and  receive  the  Diploma,  the  student  must 
meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Meet  the  Admission  requirements. 

2.  Complete  satisfactorily  the  prescribed  three-year  course. 

3.  Fulfill  the  attendance  requirements. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  of  this  School  are  so  planned  and  conducted  as  to 
give  those  who  desire  to  qualify  as  engineers,  superintendents, 
production  managers,  foremen,  mechanics,  draftsmen,  designers, 
power  plant  operators,  engineering  department  assistants,  and 
electrical  workers,  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  supplementary 
training  to  their  present  work  or  to  prepare  for  the  position  they 
may  want  to  occupy.  A  major  consideration  is  to  make  available 
through  these  courses  an  effective  training  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  curriculum  are  required  of  all 
students  who  expect  to  receive  the  Diploma.  The  instruction 
given  during  these  two  years  is  basic  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  more  specialized  phases  of  engineering. 

During  the  third  year  Machine  and  Tool  Design  and  Factory 
Organization  are  required  of  all  regular  students.  The  student 
is  at  liberty  to  select  courses  totaling  nine  periods  from  among 
those  offered  as  elective  by  the  School.  (See  note  regarding 
Electives.) 

The  School  is  in  session  three  evenings  a  week  with  three  forty- 
five  minute  periods  each  evening. 

Curriculum 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester  Periods  per  week      Second  Semester      Periods  per  week 

Algebra  2  Trigonometry  2 

Geometry  1  Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule  1 

Practical  Physics  3  Practical  Physics  3 

Mechanical  Drawing  3  Mechanical  Drawing  3 

SECOND  YEAR 

Engineering  Mathematics  2  Engineering  Mathematics  I5 

Applied  Mechanics  2  Applied  Mechanics  I5 

Applied  Electricity  3  Electrical  Laboratory  3 

Strength  of  Materials  I  2  Engineering  Drawing  3 

THIRD  YEAR 

Machine  and  Tool  Design  3  Machine  and  Tool  Design  3 

Factory  Administration  3  Elective  6 

Elective  3 


Electives  (Note:  All  these  electives  are  not  oflFered  every  year.  All  third- 
year  students  should  consult  the  Director  or  Associate  Dean  before 
making  up  their  programs.) 

Periods  per  week  Periods  per  week 

Advanced  Electricity  3  Labor  Problems  3 

Advanced  Engineering  Drawing  3  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency      3 

Business  Finance  3  Materials  2 

Economics  3  Power  Plants  1 

Electrical  Machinery  3  Management  Problems  3 

Foremanship  3  Strength  of  Materials  II  2 

Foundations  2  Structural  Engineering  Drawing  3 

Heat  Engineering  2  Topographical  Drawing  3 

Highway  Engineering  3  Transportation  3 

Hydraulics  2 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  fundamental  principles  of  each  subject  are  presented  through 
lectures,  class  discussions,  and  by  problem  assignments.  Where 
possible,  visitation  trips  are  made  to  some  of  the  representative 
plants  for  purposes  of  studying  actual  conditions.  The  best 
and  most  adaptable  text-books  are  used  in  each  course.  The 
instructors  are  urged  at  all  times  to  make  the  instruction  intensely 
practical  but  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  of  high  quality. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  outlines  of  the  courses  given  below 
to  list  all  the  detailed  contents  of  these  courses.  Only  the  more 
important  sub-divisions  of  the  subject  are  given. 

Synopsis  of  Subjects 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Algebra 

This  course  covers  a  general  review  of  algebra  to  quadratic  equations  with  a 
continuation  through  quadratic  equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  and 
the  putting  of  problems  into  equations.  A  study  of  graphs,  how  to  make  and 
use  them,  and  of  other  technical  uses  of  the  subject  as  applied  to  Engineering 
is  emphasized. 

Prerequisite — Elementary  Algebra 

2.  Geometry 

This  course  is  a  rapid  review  of  Plane  Geometry.     It  treats  of  explanations, 
problems,  and  calculations  as  related  to  plane  surfaces.     The  use  of  formulas 
and  graphs  as  applied  to  technical  problems  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite — Plane  Geometry 
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3.  Trigonometry 

Trigonometric  functions;    measurement  of  angles;    trigonometric  functions  of 

angles;  solution  of  angles;   a  thorough  study  of  the  uses  of  trigonometry  in  the 

engineering   field.     Consideration   of  some   of   the    most   important   graphical 

problems. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1  and  2 

4.  Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule 

Logarithms  and  how  to  use  them.  A  study  of  where  logarithms  must  be  used 
in  engineering  problems,  and  also  where  they  may  be  used  to  convenience. 

In  the  use  of  the  slide  rule,  the  student  is  taught  how  to  perform  various  mathe- 
matical calculations,  how  to  locate  the  decimal  point,  and  the  representation  of 
logarithms  on  the  scales. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1  and  2 

5.  Practical  Physics 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  practical  application  of  physical  laws  to  engineer- 
ing. The  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  measurements,  pressure  in  liquids 
and  air,  force  and  motion,  work  and  mechanical  energy,  work  and  heat  energy, 
changes  of  state  of  materials  and  bodies,  transference  of  heat,  magnetism,  static 
electricity,  electricity  in  motion,  applications  of  electricity,  nature  and  trans- 
mission of  sound  and  light,  image  formations,  color  phenomena,  radio  activity. 
Practical  problems  in  the  field  of  engineering  are  given  throughout  the  year. 
These  problems  help  the  student  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  to  engineering. 

6.  Mechanical  Drawing 

This  course  is  of  an  elementary  nature  and  is  intended  for  the  student  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  applied  geometry,  ortho- 
graphic projection,  intersections  and  developments,  tracing,  and  simple  plates 
on  machine  details,  drafting  room  standards  and  functions. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent  of  this  course 
elsewhere  and  who  present  evidence  of  such  completion  may  substitute  in  place 
of  this  course  another  course  elected  from  among  the  electives  listed  on  pages 
13-16. 

SECOND  YEAR 

7.  Engineering  Mathematics 

This  course  includes  the  essence  of  analytical  geometry  and  an  introduction 
to  calculus.  Problems  with  engineering  application  are  given,  also  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  standard  hand-books. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4 

8.  Applied  Mechanics 

Includes  the  study  of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  engineering. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects:  concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces, 
center  of  gravity,  resistance  and  work,  simple  machines,  such  as,  the  lever,  the 
inclined  plane,  screw,  pulley,  gravity  and  motion,  inertia  and  rotation. 

A  large  number  of  problems  are  considered  showing  the  application  of  mechanics 
to  various  phases  of  engineering. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

9.    Applied  Electricity. 

This  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  get  and  fix  clearly  in  his  mind 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  its  application  to  various  types 
of  electric  power  equipment.  Many  different  types  of  exercises  and  problems 
are  assigned  and  worked  out  illustrating  these  principles.  The  following  sub- 
jects are  considered:  work  and  power,  resistance,  circuits,  principles  of  genera- 
tors, electrical  measuring  instruments,  power  circuits,  shunt  motors,  series 
motor,  compound  motor,  commutating  pole  motors. 
Prerequisite — Course  5 

10.  Electrical  Laboratory 

Studies  are  made  of  the  application  of  electricity  in  the  industrial  and  power 
plants  by  visitations.  Much  of  this  work  involves  projects  for  the  student  to 
work  out  through  observation.  The  School  does  not  maintain  its  own  labora- 
tories, but  arranges  with  industries,  power  plants,  and  through  other  local 
facilities  for  a  first  hand  study  of  these  problems. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  9 

11.  Strength  of  Materials  I 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  elastic  and  ultimate  strength,  general  prop- 
erties of  materials,  moments  of  beams,  cantilever  and  simple  beams,  columns 
or  streets,  torsion  of  shafts,  elastic  deformations,  miscellaneous  applications, 
reinforced  concrete  combined  stresses,  resilience  of  materials.  References  are 
made  to  materials  of  construction  as  treated  in  the  hand-books  and  from  other 

sources. 

Prerequisite — Course  5.     Course  7  must  parallel. 

12.  Engineering  Drawing 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  6  and  should  include  working  drawings, 
dimensions,  detail  and  assembly  drawings,  bills  of  material,  specifications,  com- 
mercial practice,  technical  sketching,  and  problems  on  cams,  mechanisms,  and 

gears. 

Prerequisite — Course  6 

THIRD  YEAR 

13.  Machine  and  Tool  Design 

This  course  includes  design  of  machine  parts  by  analysis  of  stresses  and  selec- 
tion of  proper  factors  of  safety,  screw  fastenings  and  gearing,  shafts,  couplings, 
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clutches,  journals  and  bearings,  belts  and  pulleys,  transmissions,  cylinders, 
valves,  fly  wheels,  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods,  eccentric  rods,  pistons,  cross- 
heads  and  springs. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  the  standard  and  special  tools  and  the  proper  design- 
ing of  these  tools  for  the  lathe,  grinders,  chucks,  and  jigs. 
Prerequisite — Courses  6  and  12 

14.  Factory  Administration 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of  the  forces  of 
labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient  production  of  a  commodity. 
The  following  subjects  are  considered:  industrial  organization,  types  of  organiza- 
tion and  departments,  buildings  and  equipment,  planning  the  product,  handling 
the  materials,  inventory  records,  production  control,  labor  management,  the 
foreman,  wages  and  incentives,  the  cost  department,  planning  department, 
synchronizing  sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  throughout  this  course 
from  the  fact  that  the  student-body  represents  on  the  average  the  medium  size 
organization. 

ELECTIVES 

15.  Advanced  Engineering  Drawing 

This  course  consists  of  the  drawing-room  applications  of  the  work  given  in 
the  Machine  and  Tool  Design  Course  (Course  13),  the  original  design  of  machine 
parts,  the  application  of  formulas  to  jig  and  fixture  design,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  designs  for  interchangeable  manufacturing. 
Prerequisite — Course  13 

16.  Foundations 

A  course  treating  of  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  and 
design  of  the  various  kinds  of  foundations  used  in  engineering  work.     A  study 
is  also  made  of  the  various  soil  conditions  and  the  bearing  power  of  each. 
Prerequisite — Course  11 

17.  Foremanship 

Instruction  consists  of  a  study  of  the  foreman's  place  in  industry.  Methods 
of  getting  production,  departmental  relationship,  developing  interest,  materials, 
and  their  handling,  working  machinery  to  capacity,  team  work,  safeguarding 
the  worker,  principles  of  organization,  systems  of  wage  payment,  and  the  art 
of  management. 

18.  Hydraulics 

General  consideration  of  the  properties  of  liquids,  transmission  of  pressure, 
effect  of  heat  upon  pressure,  flotation,  pressure  on  gates  and  dams,  flow  from 
orifices  and  through  pipes,  weirs  and  their  application,  hydraulic  gradient, 
measuring  instruments  and  their  uses. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  7 
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19.  Transportation 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  of  value  to  the  users  of  transportation  who 
are  interested  in  knowing  the  various  agencies  available  in  moving  goods  and 
how  to  most  effectively  use  those  agencies.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  are 
considered:  the  development  of  transportation  and  its  regulation,  modern 
transporatation  agencies  and  their  organization,  the  railroad  rates  and  classi- 
fications, the  railroads  and  the  public,  government  reorganization  of  the  railroads, 
territories,  export  and  import  rates,  special  and  terminal  services  and  charges, 
use  of  express  and  parcel  post  facilities,  water  transporatation,  relationship  of 
ocean  carriers  to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  and  federal  legislation  and  control. 

20.  Management  Problems 

Includes  a  round  table  conference  and  discussion  of  the  problems  and  every- 
day difficulties  of  a  mangerial  nature  that  arise  in  the  operation  of  a  factory 
or  industrial  enterprise.  Specific  problems  will  be  assigned  for  consideration 
at  each  session.  Solutions  will  be  presented  through  discussion  of  reports  and 
special  data  on  the  problem.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  to  a 
problem  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  which  he  will  investigate  and  report 
upon  before  the  class. 

21.  Strength  of  Materials  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  11.     A  study  of  the  strength  of  shafts,  springs, 
hooks,  and  columns,  riveted  joints  and  cylinders  is  made.     Consideration  of 
the  relation  of  strain  and  stresses  on  different  planes  of  a  body,  and  of  the  stresses 
in  simple  frames  subjected  to  bending  forces,  is  taken  up. 
Prerequisite — Course  11 

22.  Advanced  Electricity 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  9  in  Applied  Electricity,  and  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  more  important  electrical  devices 
in  industrial  use.  Their  operation  is  taken  up  more  in  detail  and  with  a  greater 
application  of  mathematics. 

Prerequisite — Courses  9  and  10 

23.  Electrical  Machinery 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  22  in  Advanced  Electricity,  and  is 
intended  to  give  the  student  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  more 
important  electrical  machinery  in  industrial  use. 

Prerequisite — Courses  9,  10,  and  22 

24.  Heat  Engineering 

Includes  a  study  of  thermodynamics  and  energy,  steam  power  plant,  pressure, 
temperature  and  volume,  how  steam  works,  utilized  and  waste  energy,  vapor 
refrigeration,  compression  and  expansion  of  gases,  mixtures  of  gases,  air  heat 
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engine,  flow  of  fluids,  kinetic  engines,  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  turbine  and 
injector,  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  7 

25.  Materials 

A  general  study  is  made  of  properties  and  uses  of  materials  used  in  engineer- 
ing work,  as  lime,  cement,  concrete,  brick,  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  steel.  Methods 
of  testing  for  strength  are  reviewed. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  8 

26.  Power  Plants 

This  course  devotes  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  various  power 
engines  used  in  modern  power  plants.  A  study  of  boilers,  fuels,  and  fuel  economy, 
boiler  accessories,  steam  and  gas  engines,  generators  and  motors,  switching 
apparatus,  turbines,  transmission  and  distribution.  A  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  type  of  appliance  in  given  cases  is  made. 

27.  Highway  Engineering 

Intended  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  investigations 
in  highway  construction,  design,  drainage,  foundations  and  layout  for  gravel, 
earth,  and  crushed  stone  roads.  The  various  types  of  pavements,  sidewalks, 
curbs,  bridges,  culverts,  and  pipe  systems  are  studied. 

28.  Topographical  Drawing 

A  study  of  the  use  of  topographical  maps,  symbols  used,  and  how  to  make 
them.  Practice  in  making  contour  maps  from  field  notes,  with  application  in 
figuring  volumes,  cuts,  and  fills,  gradings,  etc. 

Prerequisite — Course  6 

29.  Structural  Engineering  Drawing 

Consists  of  preparation  of  drawings  for  simple  structures,  the  use  of  data  in 
working  out  designs  and  working  plans,  and,  if  time  permits,  the  making  of 
computations  and  estimates. 

Prerequisite — Courses  6  and  8 

30.  Labor  Problems 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  labor  turnover,  labor  supply, 
methods  of  selection,  transfers  and  discharges,  rewarding  labor  and  methods 
used,  organized  labor,  open  and  closed  shop  principles.  A  study  is  made  of 
various  plans  that  are  being  tried  as  solutions  to  the  perplexing  industrial  problems. 

31.  Economics 

The  causes  of  depression,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  labor  troubles,  the  laws 
of  relationship  between  government  and   business  and  industry,   production, 
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organization,  division  of  labor,  exchange,  profits,  wages,  consumption  of  wealth, 
luxury,  taxation  and  reforms  are  some  of  the  problems  considered  in  this  course. 
Applications  are  drawn  from  the  industrial  fields. 

32.  Business  Finance 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  financial  policies  involved  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  industrial  enterprises,  as  follows:  principles  of  financ- 
ing, the  corporation,  owned  and  borrowed  capital,  basis  of  capitalization, 
securing  capital,  source  of  funds,  promotion  and  selling  securities,  financial 
management,  investment  of  capital  funds,  calculation  requirements  for  work- 
ing capital,  determination  of  net  income,  dividends,  and  surplus;  budgets  and 
standards,  financial  abuses  and  involvements,  exploitation  by  officers,  directors 
and  majority  stockholders,  insolvency  and  receivership,  re-organizations. 

33.  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency 

Engineers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  answer  simple  questions  as  to  the 
legality  of  certain  procedures.  This  course  considers  the  formation  of  contracts, 
operation  and  discharge  of  contracts,  and  many  other  problems  relating  to 
contractual  relationships.     Agency  is  also  carefully  considered. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Historical  Sketch 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culimination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establishment 
in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered 
required  a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the 
courses  were  grouped  under  separate  schools,  and  additional 
courses  were  offered  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree  granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The 
School  of  Engineering,  opened  in  1909,  was  given  power  in  1920 
to  confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  opened  in  September,  1922,  and  has 
the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the  Even- 
ing Engineering  Institute  operated  in  the  Divisions,  the  Hunting- 
ton School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School,  the 
Department  of  University  Extension,  and  the  Vocational  Insti- 
tute are  conducted  under  the  administration  of  the  University. 
In  March,  1923,  the  University  was  granted  general  degree  grant- 
ing power  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the 
University  offering  evening  instruction  have  been  established 
at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Provi- 
dence, and  Branches  at  Lynn  and  Maiden. 
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Notify  the  Office  Immediately 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from   any  course — otherwise   the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  School,  giving  date  of  the  last  lecture 
attended. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Student  Christian  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  particular  religious 
beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not  hesitate  about  entering 
the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
influence  one  to  participate  in  activities  which  are  contrary  to 
the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion.  (See  "Student  Christian 
Association"  below.) 

School  Activities 
The  worth-whileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the 
best  types  of  social  activities.  The  Evening  School  student 
naturally  finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside 
of  his  required  work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of 
activities  must  be  selected  with  care  and  judgment. 

Buildings 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute  is  housed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport.  The 
locations  of  these  splendid  facilities  are  convenient  in  all  cases  to 
main  lines  of  transportation  and  are  in  or  near  the  heart  of  the 
business  centers  of  these  cities. 

Physical  Training 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  training.     Men  who  are  employed  in  ofhce  or 
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indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous  evening 
program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some  adequate 
and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may  not  impair 
their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective  work. 

Reduced  Gymnasium  Rates  to  Students 

In  order  to  bring  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  within  the  means 
of  every  student,  special  reduced  rates  are  granted. 

Other  Recreative  Opportunities 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located 
are  equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  whole- 
some activity  of  interest  to  men. 

Delta  Society 

(The  Northeastern  Christian  Association) 

This  society  is  organized  in  Boston  and  plans  are  underway  for 
organizing  in  the  Divisions. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  constitution  of  the  Delta 
Society  indicate  the  purposes  of  the  society  and  the  basis  of  mem- 
bership ; 

"The  purpose  of  this  Delta  Society  shall  be  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  lives  of  Northeastern  men  through  the  building  of  Chris- 
tian character,  to  create  and  promote  a  strong  and  effective  North- 
eastern University  spirit  in  and  through  a  unified  student  body, 
to  promote  sociability  within  and  among  the  schools,  and  to 
emphasize  certain  ethical,  social,  civic,  intellectual,  economic, 
physical,  vocational,  and  avocational  values. 

"Any  man  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  either  a  student 
in  regular  standing  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Northeastern 
University,  and  who  has  signed  a  statement  of  his  intention  to 
help  realize  the  purposes  of  the  Delta  Society  as  stated  in  Article 
II.  of  the  Constitution,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Delta 
Society." 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  students  as  can  do  so  will  join  the  Delta 
Society  and  participate  in  its  activities. 
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NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Trustees 

Arthur  Stoddard  Johnson,  Chairman 

Albert  Harmon  Curtis,  Vice-Chairman 

Galen  David  Light,  Secretary 


WiLMAN  Edward  Adams 
Washington  Irving  Bullard 
William  Convers  Chick 
Russell  Sturgis  Codman 
Walton  Lee  Crocker 
Lewis  Abbott  Crossett 
Robert  Gray  Dodge 
Richard  Mather  Everett 
Henry  Bradlee  Fenno 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Henry  Gardner  Lord 
Ernest  Lovering 
Francis  Pope  Luce 


William  Everett  Macurda 
Milton  Crawford  Mapes 
Edward  Fuller  Miner 
Walter  Bemis  Mossman 
Henry  Whiting  Newhall 
Arthur  Perry,  Jr. 
Thomas  Hasting  Russell 
Sabin  Pond  Sanger 
Charles  Peck  Sisson 
Edward  Sylvester  Smith 
Frank  Palmer  Speare 
Francis  Robert  Carnegie  Steele 
George  Emery  Williamson 


Board  of  Governors 

Albert  Harmon  Curtis,  Chairman 
Galen  David  Light,  Secretary 
Wilman  Edward  Adams  Arthur  Stoddard  Johnson 

William  Converse  Chick  William  Everett  Macurda 

Walton  Lee  Crocker  Henry  Whiting  Newhall 

Robert  Gray  Dodge  Frank  Palmer  Speare 

Francis  Robert  Carnegie  Steele 
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NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY 


Officers 


Frank  Palmer  Speare,  LL.B.,  M.H., 

President 

Galen  David  Light,  A.B., 

Secretary  of  the  University 


The  Executive  Council 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  LL.B.,  M.H., 

President 

Galen  David  Light,  A.B., 

Secretary  of  the  University 

Carl  Stephens  Ell,  S.B.,  M.S., 

Director  of  the  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools 

Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M., 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration, 

Law  and  Commerce  and  Finance 

Ira  Arthur  Flinner,  A.M., 
Director  of  the  Secondary  Schools 


The  Extension  Committee 

Prank  Palmer  Speare,  LL.B.,  M.H.,  Chairman 
Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Vice-Chairman 
Galen  David  Light,  A.B.,  Secretary 
Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Regional  Director 
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EVENING   ENGINEERING   INSTITUTE 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H.,  LL.B.,  President  i 

Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Regional  Director  | 

Worcester  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

Herbert  Parker  Lansdale,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Director 
Willard  Hedlund,  B.S.,  Associate  Dean 
Barbara  Law  Miner,  A.B.,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Roy  Clarence  Blanchard,  B.S.,  Second  Year,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Gleason  Harvey  MacCullough,  B.S.,  Kinematics  and  Kinetics,  Hydraulics 

Carroll  Merriam,  B.S.,  Factory  Management,  Heat  Engineering 

Phillip  Charles  Pray,  B.S.,  Electricity 

Paul  Pickering  Spaulding,  B.S.,  Mathematics,  Physics 

Andrew  Peter  Werme,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Springfield  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

John  Doane  Churchill,  A.B.,  Director 

Everett  William  Clark,  Associate  Director 

I'RED  Wooding  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  Associate  Dean 

Mildred  Anna  King,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Luther  Anderson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Economics 

Alfred  John  Bird,  Factory  Administration 

Frederick  Arthur  Calkin,  Strength  of  Materials,  Drawing 

Alexander  Duncan  Davis,  B.T.E.,  Drawing,  Design 

Clarence  Mortimer  Hall,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Electricity 

Joseph  Franklin  Holt,  Factory  Administration 

F"red  Wooding  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  Mathematics 

Cyrus  Walter  Jones,  S.B.,  English 

Henry  Albert  Morgan,  A.B.,  Mechanics 

Lyman  Bartlett  Phelps,  A.B.,  Physics 

Horace  Jacobs  Rice,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

Hamilton  Torrey,  B.S.,  English 
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New  Haven  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

John  Andre  Brodhead,  M.E.,  Director 

Herbert  Leopold  Herberts,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Associate  Director 

Doyle   Faye   Parsons,   A.B.,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Raphael  Arons,  B.E.,  M.E.,  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Frederick  William  Bayne,  B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Heat  Engineering 

Russell  E.  Chatfield,  Ph.B.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Henry  Armour  Haugh,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Forrest  Lamar  Knapp,  B.S.,  Physics 

Arthur  Edson  Ralph,  Ph.B.,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Claude  Cornelius  Shotts,  B.S.,  Mathematics 

Everett  Oyler  Waters,  M.E.,  Machine  Design 

James  Paul  Foster,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Business  Letters  and  Reports 

Norman  Sidney  Buck,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Economics 

Bridgeport  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

Leo  Rohe  Walter,  B.A.,  Director 
Sidney  Fisher,  E.E.,  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Russell  W.  Ayres,  M.E.,  Strength  of  Materials 

Paul  LeRoy  Green,  Ph.B.,  Mathematics 

Karl  Whittington  Hawk,  M.E.,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Arthur  Elmer  Keating,  M.E.,  Applied  Mechanics  and  Physics 

Sydney  Fisher,  E.E.,  Engineering  Mathematics  and  Electricity 
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Northeastern    University 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Four-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil, '  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Engineering.  Conducted  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms. 
Students  earn  while  learning.    Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Four- year  course  in  Business  Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration.  Students  may  specialize  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, Marketing,  Finance,  and  Accounting.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency.     Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

(C»-»dueatiemal) 

Four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Preparation 
for  Bar  Examinations  and  practice.  High  scholastic  standards.  A  limited 
number  of  mature  special  students,  not  candidates  for  degree,  admitted  each 
year.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
and  Providence. 

SCHOOL   OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

U'o-tJmcMllonal) 
Four-year  courses  in  Professional  Accdunting  and  Business  Administration, 
with  specialization  in  merchandizing,  banking,  retailing,  finance,  and  other  fields, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  Special 
two-year  courses  for  those  desiring  intensive  specialization.  Work  conducted 
at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  and  Branches  at  Worcester,  Springfield^  Provi- 
dence, Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Lynn,  and  Maiden. 

NON-COLLEGIATE   SCHOOLS 
EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Three-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Structural, 
Industrial,  and  Automotive  Engineering,  leading  to  a  diploma.  ,  Work  conducted 
at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  and 
Bridgeport.  In  the  Divisions  the  school  is  known  as  the  Evening  Engineering 
Institute. 

NORTHEASTERN   PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Courses  in  usual  high  school  subjects  leading  to  a  diploma.  Three  sixteen- 
week  terms  each  year.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  meet  college-entrance  require- 
ments in  from  three  to  five  years.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  Divisions 
at  Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  Providence. 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Courses  in  all  phases  of  Automotive  industry  with  special  instruction  for  owner*, 
salesmen,  mechanics,  and  chaufifeurs. 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

A  diversified  program  of  short  intensive  courses,  such  as  Blueprint  Reading, 
Public  SpeaJcing,  Practical  Trade  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Esti- 
mating, Civil  Service,  English  for  Foreigners,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 

Over  sixty  Home  Study  courses. 

Fof  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  schools  address 
NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
orY.  M.  C.  A. 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport 


SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 


School  of  O 
LawJ 

EVENING  SESSIONS 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
DAY  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Four-year  cotirses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineer* ' 
ing,  leadinr.  t»  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of.  t^iVI,  Mechanica-.,  Electrical,  and. 
Cheraj'jal  Engineering.  Conducted  in  OHOperaticn  with  eigineering  SrmSi;; 
Students  earn  while  leai:  nir  .g.  Wok  condi  ict  id  \t  B  oston. 

5CHtX)L  OF  BUSINESS  AbMINXSTIiATION 
Four-yeBi'  course  In  Business  Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Business  Admimstration.  Students  may  ipedalize  in  Industrial  Manage* 
m;e'.it.  Marketing,  Finance,  Accor>rtii^,  ard  (Sales  Management.  A  two-vear 
course  leading  to  a  Junior  Certificate.  Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
(Co'educational) 
Four-year  course  ieaamg  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Preparation  for 
bar  examinations  and  practice.  High  scholastic  standards.  A  much  larger 
percentage  of  graduates  pass  bar  examinations  than  of  any  other  evening  law 
school  in  New  England.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  Divisions  at 
Worcester^  Springfield,  and  Providence. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
{Co-eduoationsti) 
Four-year  courses  in  Professional  Accounting,  Marketing,  and  Business 
Administration,  with  specialization  in  banking,  finance,  insurance,  and  other 
fields,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science. 
Special  two-year  coxirses  for  those  desiring  intensive  specialization.  Work 
conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Provi- 
dence, Bridgeport,  and  New  Haven. 

NON-COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS 

EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 
Three-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  and  Strue« 
tural  Engineering  leading  to  a  diploma.  Trains  men  for  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  at  Worcester, 
Springfield,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  In  the  Divisions  the  school  is  known 
as  the  Evening  Engineering  Institute. 

NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
Courses  in  usual  high  school  subjects  leading  to  a  diploma.  Three  sixteen- 
week  terms  each  year.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  meet  college  entrance  \ 
requirements  in  from  three  to  five  years.  Work  conducted  at  Boston  and  in   " 
Divisions  at  Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  Providence. 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 
Courses  in  all  phases  of  Automotive  industry  with  special  instruction  in 
Principles,  Advanced  Repair,  Ignition,  Battery,  Upholstering,  and  Driving. 
Courses  designed  for  owners,  salesmen,  mechanics,  and  chauffeurs. 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
A  diversified  program  of  short  intensive  coiu-scs  in  Blueprint  Reading,  Public 
Speaking,  Practical  Trade  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Estimating, 
Civil  Service,  English  for  Educated  Foreigners,  etc. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  schools,  address  \ 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

orY,  M.  C.A.  at 

Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport 


GRADUATES 

SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 

The  following  men  have  been  granted  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the 
Springfield  Division: 

CLASS  OF  1923 

Passed  Bar 
jsjame  Residence  Examinations 

Chambers,  Ciiester  J Springfield 

Gaudreau,  Oscar  E Indian  Orchard 

Hartley.  Raphael Springfield  1923 

Haskell.  Frank  E Holyoke  1923 

Novak.  Benjamin  D Springfield  1924 

Sabin.  Carl  A Agawam 

Welch,  Edmund  L Holyoke 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
1924  -  1925 


EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
HIGH  SCHOLASTIC  STANDARDS 
SOUND    PROFESSIONAL    IDEALS 


Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in 

Boston.  Divisions  are  conducted  in  the  Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 

Bridgeport,  Providence,  and  New  Haven 


CALENDAR 


1924  September  3 

September  3 

September  8-12 

September  15 

September  22 

September  22 

October      12 

November  15 

November  27 

December  22  to  December  28 
both  dates  inclusive 

1925  January  1 
January  15 
February  22 
April  19 
May  30 
June  14 
June  18 


Registration  Commences 

Senior  Class  Lectures  Begin 

Entrance  and  Condition  Examinations 

Junior  and  Sophomore  Class  Lectures  Begin 

Other  Class  Lectures  Begin 

Payment  of  first  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Columbus  Day 

Payment  of  second  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Recess 

New  Year's  Day 

Payment  of  last  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Washington's  Birthday 

(Patriots'  Day  in  Massachusetts) 

Memorial  Day 

Baccalaureate  Address 

Commencement 


Monday,  Sept.  8 
Tuesday,  Sept.  9 
Wednesday,  Sept.  10 
Thursday,  Sept.  11 
Friday.  Sept.  12 


CONDITION  EXAMINATIONS,  1924 
Criminal  Law,  Property  1,  Corporations 
Torts,  Equity  I,  Property  II  (Deeds) 
Agency,  Partnership,  Bankruptcy 
Contracts,  Bills  and  Notes,  Equity  II 
Sales,  Wills 


Examinations  must  be  taken  at  the  time  scheduled,  as  no  special  examinations  will  be  given 


OFFICE  HOURS 
September  1-June  1 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  6.30  p.m.-9.30  p.m. 
Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 

June  1-September  1 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Mondays,  6.30  p.m.-9  p.m. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Trustees 

ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON,  Chairman 

ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Vice-Chairman 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  Secretary 


WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  BULLARD 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
RUSSELL  STURGIS  CODMAN 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
LEWIS  ABBOTT  CROSSETT 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 
RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT 
HENRY  BRADLEE  FENNO 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
HENRY  GARDNER  LORD 
ERNEST  LOVERING 
FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE 


WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

MILTON  CRAWFORD  MAPES 

EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WALTER  BEMIS  MOSSMAN 

HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  JR. 

THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

SARIN  POND  SANGER 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

EDWARD  SYLVESTER  SMITH 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS    ROBERT    CARNEGIE    STEELE 

GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Board  of  Governors 


ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  Secretary 
WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS  ARTHUR      STODDARD     JOHNSON 

WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK  WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

WALTON  LEE  CROCKER  HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE  FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


WORCESTER  DIVISION 

Educational  Committee 

CURTIS  ROYAL  BLANCHARD  JAMES    CHERRY    FAUSNAUGHT 

LOUIS  HENRY  BUCKLEY  RAY  WOODVILLE  GREENE.  M.D. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BURNHAM  HERBERT   PARKER    LANSDALE,JR. 

ZELOTUS  WOOD  COOMBS  EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WARREN  GILBERT  DAVIS  ROBERT  LINDO  MOORE 

PHILIP  MAYNARD  MORGAN 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

GEORGE  ANTHONY  GASKILL  WILLIS  SIBLEY 

JUDGE  GEORGE  RUSSELL  STOBBS 


SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 


Educational  Committee 


SETH  LEROY  BUSH  CHARLES     CORNWALL     RAMSDELL 

CARLOS  ELLIS  CLARENCE    VINTON     SAWHILL 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  STANLEY  OSCAR  SMITH 

BLAKE  ALEXANDER  HOOVER  FRANK  DECATUR  TAIT 

ARTHUR  LEE  GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

RALPH  WATERBURY  ELLIS,  SR.  GURDON  WRIGHT  GORDON 


PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 


Educational  Committee 


RICHARD  DAY  ALLEN  CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

BYRON  AINSWORTH  PIERCE  FRANK  SWAN 

DWIGHT  LEETE  ROGERS  WILLIAM  SWEET 

NORMAN  LEWIS  SAMMIS  NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UMMER 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

WALTER  FOSTER  ANGELL  JOSEPH  JEROME  HAHN 

JAMES  EDWARD  DOOLEY  GEORGE  HENRY  HUDDY,  JR. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Executive  Council 


FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B.,  M.H. 

President  of  the   University 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 

Secretary  of  the   University 

CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  A.B.,  M.S. 

Director  of  the  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Director  of  Secondary  Schools 


Heads  of  Schools 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Carl  Stephens  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Turner  Flowers  Garner,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Dean 


Non-Collegiate  Schools 

EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Thomas  Edward  Penard,  S.B.,  Associate  Dean 

NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Chester  Lawrence  Pepper,  S.B.,  Principal 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 


Special  Advisors 

FRANK  BONNYMAN  CAWLEY,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Education 
ERNEST  HENRY  TIPPETT 
Director  of  Religious  Education 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B.,  M.H.,  President  of  the  Uniaersitu 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Associate  Dean 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Regional  Director 


BOSTON 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 
ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.B..  LL.M.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Secretary 


Staff  of  Instruction 


ASA  SAMUEL    ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Massachusetts  Practice,  Common  Law  Pleading, 

Bar  Review,  Quizzes 
JAY  BERNARD  ANGEVINE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Bankruptcy 
ARTHUR  WILLIS  BLACKMAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ef/uiiy  I 
WILLIAM  EDWIN  DORM  AN,  A. B.,  LL.B.,  Cons/i7u//ona/ Law 
ELIAS  FIELD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  I  and  Partnership 
GEORGE  KNOWLES  GARDNER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 
ARTHUR  DEHON  HILL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Leffa/£//(iM 

HAROLD  PENDEXTER  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  II  and  Property  III 
HUGH  DEAN  McLELLAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Contracts 

RAYMOND  TASKER  PARKE,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes  and  Sales 
MAYO  ADAMS  SHATTUCK,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  II  and  Suretyship 
OSCAR  STORER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Torts  and  Evidence 
CURTIS  HARVEY  WATERMAN,  Ph.B.,  LL.B..  Agency  and  Criminal  Law 


DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  QHizzes 


ROY  MITCHELL  LAWSON,  Assistant  Secretary 
RUTH  BRADFORD  MORSE,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
MURIEL  IRENE  TAYLOR,  Recorder 
MYRA  EDNA  WHITE,  Librarian 
GWEN  MAY  FRY,  Bookkeeper 

THEODORE  PERRY  BELL,  Student  Assistant,  Law  IV 
DAVID  LAWRENCE  MARTIN,  Student  Assistant,  Law  III 
ELMO  BASLEY  TAYLOR,  Student  Assistant,  Law  II 
MARION  BURTON  MOREHEAD,  Student  Assistant,  Law  II 
EDWARD  JOSEPH  KEELAN,  JR.,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
WALTER  WILLIAM  KEILER,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
ALBERT  EDWARD  SAUNDERS,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 


WORCESTER  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE,  JR.,  A.M..  Director 
EDWIN  GATES  NORMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Regional  Supervisor 
ETHEL  MAY  DAVIS,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

HARRY  HEYWOOD  ATWOOD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Wills 

STANLEY  GILMAN  BARKER.  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bi//s  and  Notes 

EDWIN  HANFORD  CRANDELL,  LL.B.,  Bankruptcy 

HOWARD  WYMAN  COWEE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  III 

EDWARD  FORRESTER  MANN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Property  I,  Property  II 

(Massachusetts  Bar) 
ARCHIBALD  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Partnership 
EDWIN  GATES  NORMAN.  A.B..  hL.B.,  Evidence,  Massachusetts  Practice 
CHARLES  WATERS  PROCTOR,  LL.B.,  Equity  II,  Torts 
LOUE  EUGENE  STOCKWELL,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  I,  Contracts 
GEORGE  AVERY  WHITE.  LL.B..  Criminal  Law 

SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  DOANE  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Director 
EVERETT  WILLIAM  CLARK,  A.B.,  Associate  Director 
HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Regional  Supervisor 
AGNES  ADELE  RANSON,  B.C.S.,  Registrar 


Staff  of  Instruction 


HORACE  EUGENE  ALLEN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Torts 

FRANK  AUCHTER,  LL.B.,  Common  Law  Pleading 

ROBERT  WARE  BODFISH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Partnership,  Bar  Review,  Quizzes 

ERNEST  WESTERVELT  CARMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bankruptcy 

CHARLES  RUSSELL  CLASON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  I,  Equity  II 

DOUGLAS  CROOK,  C.E.,  D.Sc,  LL.M.,  Property  III 

JOSEPH  BERG  ESENWEIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Public  Speaking 

GURDON  WRIGHT  GORDON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Constitutional  Law 

JOHN  DANIEL  KAPPS,  LL.B.,  Property  II 

JOHN  HOUSTON  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 

HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Contracts 

ARCHER  ROBERT  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  LL.B..  Evidence 

RALPH  STEVENS  SPOONER,  A.B.,  LL.B..  Massachusetts  Practice,  Property  I,  Bar 

Review,  Quizzes 
RUFUS  HAROLD  TILTON,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Criminal  Law,  Agency 
WILLIAM  WOOD  YERRALL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes,  Sales 


PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UMMER,  Director 

ERWIN  BRAUN,  Assistant  Director 

ALEXANDER  LYMAN  CHURCHILL.  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 

DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Regional  Supervisor 


Staff"  of  Instruction 


HENRY  MANCHESTER  BOSS,  JR.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 

ALEXANDER  LYMAN  CHURCHILL,  LL.B.,  Constitutional  Law 

SIDNEY  CLIFFORD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Property  J 

PATRICK  PETER  CURRAN,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Torts 

HENRY  ELDRIDGE,  JR.,  LL.B.,  Property  I 

OSCAR  LEONARD  HELTZEN,  A.B.,  Rhode  Island  Practice 

ALFRED  HOPKINS  LAKE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  II,  Property  II 

CHARLES  LITTLEFIELD,  A.B.,  Bankruptcy 

WILLIAM  WASHBURN  MOSS,  A.M.,  IA.B.,  Equity  I 

EPHRAIM  BUTLER  MOULTON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Contracts 

ALBERT  NATHANIEL  PETERSON,  Ph.B.,  Property  III 

EUGENE  JAMES  PHILLIPS,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Evidence 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON,  A.B.,   LL.B.,   Partnership,  Sales,  Bills  and   Notes 


Committees 
Committee  on  Administration 

DEAN  CHURCHILL 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN  ALLEN 
MR.  SMITH,  Regional  Director 
MR.  GREER,  Regional  Supervisor 

Committee  on  Admission 

DEAN  CHURCHILL 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN  ALLEN 
MR.  SMITH,  Regional  Director 

The  Extension  Committee 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

Chairman 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL 

Vice-Chairman 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT 

Secretary 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH 

Regional  Director 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


THE  STUDY  OF  LAW 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  American  civilization  due  to 
an  unparalleled  development  in  commerce  and  industry  has 
come  an  increased  demand  for  men  who  are  well  trained  in  the 
law  and  who  combine  with  the  knowledge  of  law  the  highest 
type  of  ideals  and  the  best  legal  ethics. 

The  law  treats  of  nearly  every  phase  of  human  relationship. 
It  prepares  a  student  to  deal  effectively  with  men  and  affairs; 
it  trains  him  to  think,  to  think  straight,  to  think  a  proposition 
through  to  the  end  and  then  to  act  in  accordance  with  judg- 
ment based  on  a  clean-cut,  unbiased  analysis  of  the  facts.  This 
habit  of  analytical  thinking  and  judicial  action  is  indispensable 
to  the  practitioner  of  law.  It  is  equally  indispensable  to  business 
men,  those  in  political  life,  and  to  all  who  would  render  the 
most  efTicient  service  to  society. 

A  large  number  of  the  most  successful  men  in  nearly  every 
field  of  activity  have  had  a  training  in  law;  and  the  demand  for 
such  men  is  constantly  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase 
with  the  economic  and  social  evolution  of  the  country. 

Law  Schools  have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  in  the 
past;  they  will  render  an  even  greater  service  in  the  future. 
From  the  law  schools  of  to-day  must  come  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. Justice  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— the  lawyer,  as  an  officer  of  justice,  is  charged  with  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble  in 
human  society. 

"Above  all,  a  lawyer  will  find  his  highest  honor  in  a  deserved 
reputation  for  scrupulous  fidelity  to  private  trust  and  public 
duty,  with  the  vigor  and  openness  of  an  honest  man  and  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  citizen."  (Canon  of  Professional  Ethics, 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association.)  Law  Schools  must  devote 
themselves  to  training  lawyers  who,  either  in  the  profession  or 
in  other  fields  of  activity,  will  be  efficient  and  effective  in  the 
actual  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  who  will  have  as 
ideals  in  their  work,  justice  and  service  to  mankind. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Massachusetts  has  maintained  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  two  of  the  most  prominent  day  law  schools  in  America — 
the  Harvard  University  School  of  Law  and  Boston  University 
School  of  Law.  These  schools,  however,  were  not,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  a  very  large  group  of  highly  intelligent 
and  ambitious  employed  men  who  desire  advancement  either 
through  preparing  for  the  legal  profession  or  through  a  law 
training  which  might  be  applicable  in  their  business  careers. 
Prior  to  1898  there  was  a  persistent  demand  for  an  evening  law 
school  which  should  be  thorough  in  its  instruction  and  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  its  graduates  would  stand  well  at 
theBar  and  be  recognized  as  men  of  professional  attainment  and 
ethical  standards.  In  response  to  this  demand  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  was  established  in  1898  through  the 
co-operation  and  under  the  active  guidance  of  the  late  Hon. 
James  R.  Dunbar,  the  late  Prof.  James  Barr  Ames,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett, 
then  Dean  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law. 

Divisions  of  the  Northeastern  University  School  of  Law  have 
been  established  as  indicated  below.  The  nature  and  quality  of 
work  offered  in  these  divisions  is  the  same  as  that  offered  in 
Boston — the  work  being  under  the  same  supervision  and 
administration  as  the  Boston  work. 

From  the  outset  the  Worcester  Division  of  the  Law  School 
admitted  women  to  its  classes.  Springfield,  in  1921,  decided  to 
admit  women,  effective  with  the  entering  class  of  September  of 
that  year.  In  January,  1922,  the  trustees  of  Northeastern 
University,  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  School  of  Law,  voted  to  admit  women  to  the  school 
in  Boston  and  in  all  of  the  Divisions,  subject,  so  far  as  the 
Divisions  were  concerned,  to  the  approval  of  the  local  boards. 
This  step  of  the  trustees  was  taken  after  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  points  involved,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  leading 
legal  educators,  upon  the  basis  of  a  persistent  demand  that 
women  be  admitted  to  the  School  and  upon  the  experience  of 
outstanding  law  schools  in  co-education:  it  being  found  that, 
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with  the  exception  of  Harvard  and  Columbia,  where  women 
have  not  been  admitted,  all  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the 
country  are  admitting  women,  with  excellent  results,  to  their 
classes  and  in  full  candidacy  for  their  degrees.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  classes  in  the  School  are  already  as  large  as  are  de- 
sirable, only  a  limited  number  of  mature  women  who  are 
especially  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  pursue  a  law 
course  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  each  year. 


WORCESTER  DIVISION 

In  April,  1919,  the  Worcester  Division  School  of  Law  was 
ofTicially  established  and  formally  announced.  Classes  did  not 
commence,  however,  until  September  of  the  same  year.  An 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  guiding 
the  affairs  of  the  School  locally  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
Faculty.  The  response  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  opening 
of  the  Worcester  Division  is  best  evidenced  by  the  enrolment 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  entire  four-year  program  is 
offered.  Since  the  opening  of  the  School  in  Worcester,  women 
have  been  admitted  as  regular  students  and  have  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  School. 


SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 

The  Springfield  Division  of  the  School  of  Law,  established  in 
May,  1919,  was  the  second  division  of  the  School  to  be  formed. 
The  late  Chief  Justice  Marcus  P.  Knowlton  expressed  a  great 
interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Springfield  Division  when  the 
matter  was  first  proposed  in  1915,  but,  with  the  coming  of  the 
war,  plans  had  to  be  postponed.  The  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  of  much  assistance  in  the  establishing  of  this  Division  and 
in  the  selection  of  the  Faculty.  Springfield  and  vicinity  have 
given  splendid  support  to  this  Division  as  is  indicated  by  the 
student  body.  The  complete  curriculum  is  being  given.  Women 
are  admitted  as  regular  students. 
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PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Providence  early  in  May,  1920,  a  group 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  requested 
the  Directors  of  the  Providence  Y.M.C.A.,  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  division  of  Northeastern  University  School 
of  Law  in  Providence.  This  meeting  was  followed  two  weeks 
later  by  a  more  representative  gathering  of  the  Bar  at  which 
the  request  was  repeated.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
by  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  meet  this  request  and  in  October,  1920,  the 
Providence  Division  School  of  Law  was  opened. 

Much  very  helpful  assistance  and  guidance  have  been  given 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  and  a  very  capable  Faculty  has 
been  secured.  During  1924-1925  the  complete  four-year  curricu 
lum  will  be  offered.  Women  are  not  admitted  to  this  Division. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  13, 
1920:  "Resolved,  that  the  Committee  of  100  of  The  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomes  the  establishment  of  a  Branch 
of  Northeastern  University  in  the  City  of  Providence,  be- 
lieving it  gives  an  additional  opportunity  for  the  education  of 
employed  men." 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

From  the  outset  the  School  developed  around  the  following 
basic  principles: 

1.  A  non-proprietary  evening  law  school  with  high  scholastic 
standards — devoting  all  of  its  resources  to  building  up  the  best 
type  of  evening  law  school. 

2.  The  case  method  as  a  basis  of  instruction:  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  review  quizzes. 

3.  A  Faculty  made  up  of  men  who  are  graduates  of  the  best 
law  schools,  who  have  achieved  success  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  each  of  whom  possesses,  further,  the  qualifications  of  a 
teacher. 

4.  A  sound  course  of  study. 

5.  High  professional  ethics  and  a  preparation  for  the  legal 
profession,  not  only  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  in  the  broader  sense 
of  service  to  mankind. 

6.  Impartial  administration — whereby  the  rules  relating  to 
attendance,  grading,  examinations  and  scholarship  are  im- 
partially enforced. 

It  is  a  matter  ©f  experience  on  the  part  of  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  that  the  principles  enumerated  above 
can  be  complied  with  on  the  part  of  evening  law  schools  and 
must  be  complied  with  by  this  type  of  school;  provided  the  work 
of  these  schools  is  to  have  any  warrant  for  continuance.  An 
evening  law  school,  such  as  Northeastern  University,  which 
carefully  selects  its  Faculty  and  its  student  body,  organizes  a 
sound  course  of  study,  and  insists  upon  the  highest  possible 
ethical  standards,  can  be  of  incalculable  value  to  society  through 
the  training  of  men  who  will  become  efTicient  leaders.  With  the 
tendency  from  a  republican  representative  form  of  government 
to  a  democratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  people  are 
directly  responsible,  it  is  more  than  ever  imperative  that  men 
be  trained  who  are  capable  of  the  highest  type  of  efTicient 
leadership.  It  is  to  this  ideal  that  evening  law  schools  should 
consecrate  their  efforts  and  it  is  this  ideal  to  which  North- 
eastern University  has  consecrated  its  efforts. 
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SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 

The  School  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  Approximately  six 
thousand  one  hundred  students  have  been  enrolled,  including 
business  executives,  clerks  from  the  offices  of  leading  attor- 
neys; clerks  and  officers  from  every  court  in  Boston;  state, 
city,  and  government  officials;  teachers  and  students  from  other 
law  schools;  and  a  large  number  of  able  men  engaged  in  various 
other  lines  of  activity.  About  86  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have 
passed  the  bar  examinations  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  other 
states,  and  of  the  remaining  14  per  cent,  the  larger  number  are 
business  or  professional  men  who  have  not  intended  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  Law  and,  for  that  reason,  have  not 
attempted  the  bar  examinations.  When  these  figures  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  fact  that  of  614  men  recently  examined 
in  Massachusetts  only  38  per  cent  were  successful,  the  success 
of  Northeastern  University  in  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
bar  is  apparent. 

Various  reports,  alumni  letters  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation evidence  the  fact  that  those  who  have  completed  the  re- 
quired course  of  study  have  profited  immeasurably  by  the 
training  which  they  have  received. 

INCORPORATION 

In  January,  1904,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  seeking  the  incorporation  of  the  School,  with 
the  power  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  rapid 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  legislature,  and  the  cordial  recogni- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  School  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  and 
the  heads  of  our  day  law  and  other  professional  schools,  testify 
in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  position  the  School  occupies  in  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY 
Four  general  groups  of  students  are  pursuing  the  prescribed 
course  in  the  School  of  Law: 

1.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  legal  profession. 

2.  Those  who  are  studying  law  as  a  means  of  a  more  efficient 
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functioning  in  business.  With  the  increased  complexity  of 
business  organization  due  to  large  scale  marketing,  large  scale 
production,  and  the  development  of  means  of  communication 
in  the  form  of  railroads,  and  telephone  and  telegraph,  it  is 
certain  that  no  training  can  be  of  greater  value  to  business 
executives  than  a  training  in  law. 

3.  Students  who  are  uncertain  as  to  their  life  work  and  are 
taking  the  law  as  a  "finding"  course.  The  study  of  law,  because 
it  deals  with  practically  every  phase  of  human  relationship,  is  an 
excellent  means  by  which  a  young  man  can  analyze  himself 
and  come  to  a  definite  decision  concerning  his  life  work. 

4.  A  comparatively  large  number  of  the  students  are  taking 
the  study  of  law  for  informational  and  cultural  purposes. 

The  |student  body  is  drawn  mostly  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  although  almost  every  vocation  is  represented. 
For  the  most  part  the  men  are  relatively  mature — a  recent 
survey  showed  20  per  cent  of  the  student  body  to  be  over  30 
years  of  age  and  38  per  cent  of  the  student  body  26  years  or 
older.  The  contact  with  one  another  of  students  from  various 
fields  of  activities  and  of  widely  ranging  ages  is  of  considerable 
value  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  those  personal  qualities 
which  tend  to  make  for  social  efficiency.  Over  34  per  cent  of  the 
students  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  prior  to 
entering  the  school — a  large  number  of  these  college  men 
having  received  degrees. 

It  is  felt  that  the  admission  of  women,  effective  September, 
1922,  has  added  a  valuable  element  to  the  student  body  and  has 
furnished  opportunities  for  law  study  to  a  group  of  highly 
efficient  women  who  desire  personal  advancement  and  a  life  of 
professional  service.  The  success  of  women  students  in  the 
leading  law  schools  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Harvard  and  Columbia  where  they  have  never  been  admitted, 
is  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
admitting  them  to  the  study  of  law.  Universal  suffrage  and  the 
consequent  opening  up  to  women  of  various  public  offices  have 
made  it  more  than  ever  desirable  that  women  be  permitted  to 
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enter  upon  the  study  of  law  in  preparation  for  more  efficient 
community  and  political  leadership  and  for  active  professional 
practice. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  three  methods  of  instruction  employed  by  law 
schools:  The  lecture  method,  in  which  the  instructor  gives  a 
presentation  exercise  and  assigns  cases  to  be  read;  the  case 
method,  in  which  cases  are  assigned  to  be  read  in  advance,  and 
later  discussed  and  commented  upon  in  class;  and  a  combination 
of  these  two  systems,  in  which  the  instructor's  lecture  or 
presentation  of  the  essentials  is  followed  by  the  discussion  of 
cases  previously  read. 

Twenty-six  years'  experience  has  led  the  School  of  Law  to 
adopt  a  modification  of  the  third  method,  namely:  Lecture,  or 
citation,  and  discussion,  supplemented  with  written  tests  and 
systematic  quizzes.  The  value  of  this  method  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  the  students  at  the  bar  examinations 
and  later  in  practice. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  success  of  the  Law  School  can  be  attributed,  in  large 
measure  to  two  factors:  First,  to  impartial  administration 
whereby  the  rules  relating  to  attendance,  grading,  examinations 
and  scholarship  are  strictly  and  impartially  enforced;  and 
above  all,  to  the  Faculty,  which  is  made  up  of  men,  many  of 
whom  have  graduated  from  their  respective  law  schools  with 
scholastic  honors,  and  all  of  whom  have  been  successful  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  contact  of  the  students  with  practising 
attorneys  of  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high 
ethical  and  professional  standards  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value;  and  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  school  which 
has  been  to  the  highest  degree  successful. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


The  following  are  the  admission  requirements  to  the  School 
of  Law : 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  student  entering  as  a  candidate  for  the  LL.B.  degree 
must  furnish  satisfactory  credentials  showing  that: 

a.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  day  high  school,  or  a 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or, 

b.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  institution  of  recognized  colle- 
giate grade, 

or, 

c.  He  has  completed  satisfactorily  fifteen  units  of  second- 
ary school  work  in  an  approved  day  high  school  or  in  a 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or, 

d.  He  must  pass  satisfactorily  entrance  examinations 
covering  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work. 

or, 

e.  Men  of  maturity  and  business  experience,  who,  while 
they  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  high  school  work 
have  minor  technical  deficiencies  in  previous  training, 
must  pass  a  Thorndike  Test  of  General  Intelligence  for 
high  school  graduates,  which  is  used  for  admission  to 
colleges  and  professional  schools,  with  a  score  indicating 
the  general  intelligence  expected  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, and  must  meet  such  further  requirements  as  the 
Committee  onAdmission  may  prescribe.  Applicants  who 
desire  to  take  the  examination  must  in  each  case  secure 
permission  from  the  Dean  to  do  so. 
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4.  A  limited  number  of  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  and  the  Dean.  Such  students 
must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  maturity  and  of  ability  to 
pursue  a  law  course.  Those  admitted  as  special  students  can 
in  no  way  be  subsequently  re-classified  as  regular  students  and 
receive  the  LL.B.  degree. 

The  attention  of  men  who,  because  of  previous  education, 
cannot  enter  the  Law  School  as  regular  students  in  candidacy 
for  the  LL.B.  degree  is  directed  to  the  following  rules  of  the 
Bar  Examiners  of  Massachusetts: 

a.  "All  applicants  who  are  graduates  of  a  college,  or  who 
have  complied  with  the  entrance  requirements  of  a 
college,  or  who  have  fulfilled  for  two  years  the  require- 
ments of  a  day  or  evening  high  school  or  a  school  of 
equal  grade,  or  who  have  an  education  equivalent 
thereto,  shall,  so  far  as  their  general  education  is  con- 
cerned be  deemed  qualified  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  shall  be  considered  eligible  to  take  the  regular  law 
examinations." 

b.  "The  rule  of  the  board  as  to  term  of  study  of  the  law 

will  be  satisfied  by four  years'  study  in  any 

approved  evening  law  school  having  a  four  years' 
course  .  .  ."  By  this  rule  an  applicant  need  not  be  a 
graduate  of  an  evening  law  school — four  years'  study 
being  sufficient  to  meet  the  Bar  requirements  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  view  of  the  above  rules  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Exami- 
ners, men  who  possess  maturity,  experience,  and  general  fitness 
for  the  legal  profession  may  enter  upon  the  study  of  law  and 
meet  the  Bar  requirements,  even  though  they  do  not  possess 
educational  qualifications  required  of  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  LL.B.  degree.  Such  special  students  as  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  will  be  furnished  certificates  of  completion 
showing  the  courses  which  they  have  pursued  and  the  grades 
which  they  have  attained  while  members  of  the  School, 
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5.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  men,  that  is,  under  the  admission  requirements  as 
outlined  above. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  file 
their  applications  and  credentials  regarding  previous  study  of 
law  with  the  Dean.  After  consideration  of  the  standing  of  the 
school  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  applicant's  attendance 
and  scholarship  thereat,  the  School  authorities  will  apprise  the 
applicant  of  his  status  as  a  student  upon  entering  the  Law 
School. 

One  or  two  years'  attendance  at  an  accredited  three-year 
day  law  school  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  required  four- 
year  period  of  school  attendance. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  should  be  filed  as 
early  as  possible  in  order  that  the  case  of  each  applicant  may  be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  his  status  definitely  determined 
before  the  opening  of  School.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  large 
enrolments,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  entering  class:  for  this  reason,  also,  it  is  vital  that  those  who 
wish  to  be  assured  of  admission  to  the  School,  file  their 
applications  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  date. 
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TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Application  fee: 

Payable  on  filing  application  for  admission    $5.00 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total 100.00 

Total $105.00 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15    35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total $100.00 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total $100.00 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 35.00 

January  15 30.00 

Total $100.00 

Graduation  fee: 

Payable  March  1 10.00 

Total $110.00 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

a.  Taking  regular  course  of  study — rates  as  above. 

b.  Taking  a  limited  number  of  courses,  not  equivalent  to  a 
full  year's  schedule: 

Application  fee   $  5.00 

Full  year's  course 35.00 

Half  year's  course 20.00 
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STUDENTS  REVIEWING 

Students  may  be  permitted  by  the  Dean  to  review  single 
courses  or  a  full  year's  work  at  one-half  of  the  regular  tuition 
rates.  Students  who  are  required  to  take  review  work  because  of 
failures  in  previous  years  are  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  half- 
rates. 

SPECIAL  FEES 

a.  Condition  Examinations $2.00 

(see  page  25) 

b.  Thorndike  Test  for  Admission     $2.00 

(for  those  seeking  admission  by  this  method — see 
page  17) 

c.  Graduation  Fee $10.00 

(payable  by  all  members  of  the  senior  class  on  or 
before  March  1) 

IN  GENERAL 

All  tuition  fees  include  a  limited  membership  in  the 
Y.M.C.A,  or  Y.W.C.A.,  or  similar  organizations  in  the 
case  of  women  (not  including  gymnasium  and  natatorium 
privileges) . 

Men  duly  enrolled  in  the  School  are  allowed  reduced  rates  in 
the  case  of  the  gymnasium  and  natatorium. 

The  application  fee  is  payable  only  once,  on  initial  entry  to 
the  School. 

WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  School  office  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  withdrawing,  giving  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  These 
notifications  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
throughout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the 
University  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled 
as  follows: 
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A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty 

days  after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  applicant 

may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some  future 
time  to  apply  upon  the  tuition  of  any  school  in 
Northeastern  University.  This  is  done,  provided  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  application  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Refunds,  and  on  the  further 
condition  that  the  credit  be  used  within  two  years. 

2.  Cash  refunds  may   be  granted   only   in   cases   where 

students  are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of 
personal   illness.   The   application  must  be  accom- 
panied    by    a     satisfactory    certificate    from    the 
physician. 
In  the  event  of  withdrawal  after  initial  application  for  ad- 
mission has  been  filed,  no  refundment  is  made  of  the  five  dollar 
appHcation  fee.  If  a  student  is  forced  to  withdraw,  because  of 
non-acceptance  by  the  School,  he  will  be  refunded  one-half  of 
the  application  fee,  or  two  and  one-half  dollars. 
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ENROLMENT 

Owing  to  the  delay  each  year  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
the  consequent  rush  on  the  opening  night,  those  desiring  ad- 
mission are  requested  to  register  during  the  two  weeks  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  School. 

For  application  blanks  for  admission  to  the  School,  or  for 
further  information,  address  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  students  attend  the 
lectures  from  the  opening  night  and  receive  credit  therefor. 
In  order  to  receive  attendance  credit  students  must  enroll  and 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  their  tuition.  After  the  application 
blanks  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Law  School,  letters 
have  to  be  written  and  credentials  have  to  be  obtained  and  acted 
upon  before  the  students'  status  can  be  determined.  This 
necessarily  requires  considerable  time.  Manifestly,  students 
should  not  wait  for  the  status  reports  but  should  enroll  and 
commence  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  LECTURES 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  lectures 
and  review  quizzes  in  a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  therein.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  lectures 
and  review  quizzes  in  a  course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  ex- 
amination therein  and  will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  60 
per  cent. 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  one-half  and  three-fourths 
of  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  in  a  course,  he  must  furnish 
satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee  on  Attendance  for  the 
absences  under  three-fourths  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  therein;  and,  further,  he  must  attain  a  grade 
of  70  in  order  to  pass  in  such  examination. 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  scheduled  for 
him  in  a  given  year  in  order  to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as 
a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  scheduled  for 
him  in  his  entire  curriculum  in  order  to  qualify  in  attendance  for 
his  degree.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  a  student  must 
be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period,  unless, 
upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period  is 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

EXAMINATIONS 

One  final  examination  is  regularly  given  in  each  course  at  the 
close  thereof. 

One  make-up  examination  is  regularly  given  each  year  in 
each  course,  those  in  Senior  subjects  in  the  spring  and  those  in 
Junior,    Sophomore,   and   Freshman   subjects   in   September. 
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(See  schedule  for  September,  1924,  on  page  2.)  Moreover,  a 
student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  mid-year  or  final  examina- 
tion regularly  given  in  the  course  in  which  he  is  conditioned. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  mid-year  or  final  examination  in  a 
given  course  receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cent  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  a  make-up  examination  in  that  course. 

If  a  student,  for  good  cause,  does  not  take  the  examination 
given  at  the  close  of  a  course,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  it 
any  time  thereafter  when  an  examination  in  that  subject  is 
regularly  scheduled;  and,  since  that  will  be  his  first  examination 
therein,  he  will  receive  full  credit  for  whatever  grade  he  attains. 

The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a  student 
from  another  examination  therein. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  condition  examination 
taken  by  a  student.  This  sum  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  examination  and  no  man  will  be  admitted  to  any  con- 
dition examination  until  the  fee  has  been  paid  in  full.  Students 
desiring  to  take  condition  examinations  should  report  to  the 
School  Office  to  make  necessary  payments  and  to  receive  ad- 
mission cards  to  the  examinations.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
men  taking,  as  make-up  examinations,  the  regular  examinations 
given  at  the  close  of  a  course. 

In  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  in  a  course, 
the  student  must  qualify  in  attendance.  (See  attendance 
regulations.) 

TESTS 

A  system  of  tests  is  maintained  whereby  two  tests  are 
regularly  given  in  each  full  year  course  and  one  test  is  regularly 
given  in  each  half-year  course.  In  each  of  the  two  tests  in  a  full 
year  course  a  maximum  of  five  points  is  obtainable  toward  the 
student's  final  grade  or  in  both  tests  combined  a  maximum 
aggregate  of  ten  points  is  obtainable  toward  a  student's  final 
grade.  In  the  half-year  courses  the  one  test  that  is  given  is 
longer  than  is  the  test  in  a  full  year  course,  a  maximum  of  ten 
points  being  obtainable  in  the  half-year  courses  toward  a 
student's  final  grade  in  the  particular  course  in  which  the  test 
is  taken.  In  each  instance  the  remaining  ninety  points  is  ob- 
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tainable  by  work  in  the  regular  examinations  given  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  courses. 

If  a  student  does  not  take  certain  of  the  tests  when  they  are 
regularly  scheduled,  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  any  time 
thereafter  when  the  test  in  the  subject  is  given,  with  the  re- 
quirement, however,  in  a  full-year  course,  that  a  man  who  has 
missed  the  first  semester  test  must  take  a  first  semester  test  as  a 
make-up,  and  a  man  who  has  missed  a  second  semester  test  must 
take  a  second  semester  test  as  a  make-up.  If  a  make-up  test  is 
the  first  trial  which  a  man  has  made,  he  will  receive  credit  for 
whatever  grade  he  obtains. 

The  receipt  of  three  points  in  a  test  in  a  full-year  course  pre- 
cludes the  student  from  taking  a  corresponding  test  in  that 
course.  If  a  student  received  less  than  three  points  in  a  test  in 
a  full-year  course,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  correspond- 
ing test  in  that  subject  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled,  but  will 
receive  credit  for  only  three  points  even  though  he  obtains  a 
higher  grade. 

In  the  single  test  in  a  half-year  course  a  student  who  has 
received  six  points  in  the  test  cannot  take  another  test  in  that 
subject.  A  student  who  receives  less  than  six  points  in  the  test 
given  in  a  half-year  subject  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  test 
again  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled,  but  will  receive  credit  for 
only  six  points  even  though  he  obtains  a  higher  grade. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS  OR  TESTS 

Under  no  conditions  will  special  examinations  or  tests  be 
given  in  a  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  or 
tests  must  either  take  the  regular  final  examinations  or  tests  or, 
in  case  of  examinations,  the  regular  make-up  examinations  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  be  re-examined. 

MARKS 

For  relation  between  attendance  and  marks,  see  pages  24 
and  25. 

With  respect  to  grade,  a  student  is  entitled  to  a  degree  if  he 
obtains  at  least  60  per  cent  in  all  courses  scheduled  in  the  entire 
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four-year  curriculum  or  if,  failing  in  one  Senior  subject,  he 
obtains  an  average  of  at  least  65  per  cent  in  all  courses  so 
scheduled;  provided  always  that  his  attendance  is  not  such  as 
to  require  70  per  cent  as  a  passing  mark. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  attendance  affects 
the  student  in  two  ways;  viz.,  (1)  in  qualifying  to  take  examina- 
tions in  his  respective  courses,  and  (2)  in  qualifying  for  the 
degree. 

The  required  period  of  attendance  at  the  School  is  four 
years,  except  for  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

A  student  qualifies  for  cum  laude  distinction  if  he  obtains  an 
average  of  at  least  85  per  cent  in  all  courses  scheduled  in  the 
entire  four-year  curriculum. 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  office  of  the 
Dean,  or  of  the  divisional  director  in  cases  of  divisional  schools. 

LAW  CONDITIONS 

No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examinations  of  his  class  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  with  the  class,  except  by  special 
permission.  Any  student  who  during  two  successive  years  shall 
fail  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  examinations  to  enable  him, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Administration,  to  proceed 
to  a  higher  class  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  school. 

No  student,  who  fails  on  account  of  law  conditions,  to  re- 
ceive his  degree  in  due  course,  will  be  permitted  to  remove  his 
conditions  and  quahfy  for  the  LL.B.  degree  by  examination 
only,  later  than  one  year  following  the  graduation  of  his  regular 
class,  or  other  than  by  actually  taking  over  and  passing 
examinations  in  all  of  the  courses  in  which  he  has  failed.  Per- 
mission to  repeat  courses  and  the  conditions  under  which  such 
work  can  be  taken  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Administration  in  each  individual  case. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  a 
student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

Be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  time  of  receiving  the 
degree. 
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Comply  with  admission  requirements. 
Make  the  required  attendance  upon  lectures. 
Obtain  the  required  marks  in  all  courses  scheduled  for  the 
degree. 

Note.  Candidates  for  graduation  should  file  their  applica- 
tions together  with  their  graduation  fee  in  the  Law  School 
ofTice  not  later  than  March  1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect 
to  receive  their  degree. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES* 

FIRST  YEAR 

TORTS 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Definition  of  tort;  theory  of  liability  in  tort;  distinctions 
between  tort  and  breach  of  contract;  defences  to  torts  or 
apparent  torts;  assignability  of  right  of  action  in  tort;  damages; 
discharge  of  torts;  disability;  including  responsibility  of  infants, 
married  women,  insane  persons,  municipal  corporations  and 
charities  in  tort;  assault  and  battery;  false  imprisonment; 
trespass  to  property;  slander  and  libel;  slander  of  title;  entice- 
ment and  seduction;  loss  of  consortium;  deceit;  infringement  of 
trade-marks;  malicious  prosecution;  negligence. 

Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Torts. 

CONTRACTS 

(Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  performance  of,  or 
promise  to  perform  non-contract  obligation  as  consideration; 
moral  obligation  as  consideration;  antecedent  act  or  agree- 
ment as  consideration;  parties  to  a  contract,  including  aliens, 
executors  and  administrators,  guardians,  infants,  insane  per- 
sons, intoxicated  persons  and  married  women;  omitting  agents, 
corporations  and  partners  on  account  of  these  subjects  being 
given  in  other  courses;  contracts  under  seal,  including  the 
form,  requisites  thereof,  delivery  and  the  matter  of  considera- 
tion; rights  of  beneficiaries  under  a  contract;  rights  of  assignees 
of  a  contract;  conditional  and  unconditional  contracts;  res- 
cission of  contracts;  damages  for  breach  of  contract;  illegality; 
duress;  mistake;  statute  of  frauds;  quasi-contracts. 

Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts,  second  edition. 

*The  order  of  courses,  so  far  as  the  Divisions  are  concerned,  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Administration. 
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CRIMINAL  LAW 

(Twenty  Weeks) 
Sources  of  criminal  law;  the  elements  of  crime;  effect  of 
consent,  condonation,  negligence  of  person  injured,  coercion, 
and  necessity;  criminal  intent;  effect  of  mistake  of  fact,  in- 
fancy, insanity,  and  intoxication;  the  criminal  act;  attempts; 
parties  in  crimes;  assault  and  battery;  mayhem;  false  imprison- 
ment; abortion;  rape;  murder  and  manslaughter;  larceny; 
embezzlement;  obtaining  property  by  cheats  and  false  pre- 
tenses; receiving  stolen  property;  burglary;  arson;  forgery; 
libel;  perjury;  conspiracy;  criminal  procedure  in  Massachusetts. 

Mikell's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 

AGENCY 

(Sixteen  Weeks) 

Capacity  of  the  parties  to  the  relation;  creation  of  the  re- 
lation; authority  of  an  agent;  manner  of  execution  of  authority; 
effect  of  relation  as  between  principal  and  agent,  between 
agent  and  third  persons,  and  between  principal  and  third 
persons;  ratification;  duration  and  termination  of  the  relation. 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

LEGAL  ETHICS 

(Six  Weeks) 
The  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  the  courts;  the  defence  or  prosecu- 
tion of  those  accused  of  crime;  adverse  influences  and  con- 
flicting interests;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  his  client;  negotia- 
tions with  the  opposite  party;  acquiring  interest  in  litigation; 
the  lawyer's  fee;  contingent  fees;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  his 
fellow  lawyers;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  the  adverse  party  and 
witnesses;  the  conduct  of  the  lawyer  in  court;  advertising;  the 
responsibility  of  the  lawyer  for  litigation;  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  to  society  at  large. 

THE  CASE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(Ten  Weeks) 
The  case  method  of  law  instruction,  its  origin  and  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  other  methods  of  instruction;  the  sources  of 
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our  law,  constitutions,  common  law  and  statutes;  distinctions 
between  law  and  equity;  divisions  of  the  law,  civil,  criminal 
and  otherwise;  adjective  law  and  substantive  law;  the  common 
law,  its  origin  and  underlying  principles;  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis;  the  relative  value  of  text-books,  case-books,  digests  and 
the  reports;  how  to  read  and  abstract  a  case;  differentiation 
between  decision  and  dicta;  imperative  and  persuasive 
authorities;  outhne  of  forms  of  action,  pleadings  and  subsequent 
proceedings  in  the  trial  of  a  case;  the  commentaries. 

"The  Study  of  Cases,"  Wambaugh. 

"The  Sources  of  the  Law,"  Gray. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AND  SALES 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property;  rights  of 
action  based  on  possession  or  on  ownership;  possessory  interests 
in  chattels,  including  bailments,  pledges  and  liens;  acquisition 
of  ownership  in  chattels,  including  adverse  possession,  acces- 
sion, confusion,  judgment  and  gifts;  fixtures  and  emblements. 

Sales  and  mortgages  of  personal  property;  subject  matter  of 
sales;  when  title  passes;  risk  of  loss;  rights  and  remedies  of 
seller  and  buyer  in  executed,  executory  and  conditional  con- 
tracts of  sale;  warranties  of  title  and  quality;  seller's  lien  and 
stoppage  in  transitu,  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  of 
title;  fraud;  statute  of  frauds;  factors  and  recording  acts; 
actions  and  defenses. 

Bigelow's  Cases  on  Personal  Property. 

Woodward's  Cases  on  Sales. 

EQUITY  I 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

History,  nature,  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction;  the  jury  in 
equity;  the  maxims;  assignments;  equitable  rights,  including 
accident  and  mistake,  fraud,  notice,  estoppel,  conversion, 
adjustment  of  liabilities;  equitable  remedies,  with  particular 
attention  to  specific  performance  and  injunctions;  reformation 
and  rescission,  account,  and  other  pecuniary  remedies. 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.  Vols.  I  and  IL 

BILLS  AND  NOTES 

{Twenty-four  Weeks) 

The  provisions  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts, 
Chapter  107 — Negotiable  Instruments  Law  (in  Massachusetts 
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only).  Formal  requisites  of  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  bills 
of  exchange,  checks  and  notes;  obligations  and  rights  of  the 
various  parties  to  such  instruments,  makers,  acceptors,  drawers, 
drawees,  payees,  indorsers  and  indorsees;  suits  upon  bills  and 
notes;  pleading  and  defenses,  accommodation  paper;  bankers' 
and  trade  acceptances;  letters  of  credit;  guaranty  and  generally 
of  the  transfer,  negotiation  and  extinguishment  of  bills  and 
notes, 

Colson's  Huffcut  on  Negotiable  Instruments,  second  edition. 

REAL  PROPERTY  AND  ITS  TRANSFER  INTER  VIVOS 
{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

The  feudal  system;  tenure  in  land;  estates  in  land,  including 
their  creation  and  methods  of  conveyance  under  the  feudal 
system;  reversions,  remainders  and  other  future  estates;  joint 
ownership;  disseisin  and  the  remedies  therefor;  uses  and  trusts; 
air;  right  to  lateral  support;  water;  profits;  easements;  licenses; 
covenants  running  with  the  land;  rents;  waste;  public  rights  in 
waters  and  highways. 

Acquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos.  Accretion;  adverse 
possession;  prescription;  form  of  conveyances  at  common  law; 
deeds, — description  of  property  granted,  boundaries,  estates 
created,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  covenants  for  title,  es- 
toppel by  deed,  execution,  delivery;  dedication;  examination  of 
titles. 

Bigelow's  Cases  on  Rights  in  Land. 

Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 
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THIRD  YEAR 
EQUITY  II  AND  SURETYSHIP 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Nature  and  requisites  of  a  trust;  a  trust  distinguished  from  a 
debt;  constructive  and  resulting  trusts,  charitable  trusts,  etc.; 
language  necessary  to  create  a  trust;  consideration;  the  Statutes 
of  Frauds  and  Wills;  subject  matter  of  a  trust;  the  cestui  que 
trust;  the  trustee;  nature  of  the  cestui  que  trust's  interest; 
transfer  of  trust  property,  rightful  and  wrongful;  extinguish- 
ment of  a  trust;  duties  of  the  trustee. 

Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts. 

Comprising  the  rights  and  obligations  subsisting  among  the 
three  parties  involved  in  a  suretyship  transaction,  namely, 
principal  obligor,  surety  and  creditor. 

Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship. 

PROPERTY  II 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

Acquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos.  Accretion;  adverse 
possession;  prescription;  form  of  conveyances  at  common  law; 
deeds, — description  of  property  granted,  boundaries,  estates 
created,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  covenants  for  title,  es- 
toppel by  deed,  execution,  delivery;  dedication;  examination  of 
titles. 

Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 

BANKRUPTCY 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

History  of  bankruptcy  legislation,  state  and  national;  extent 
and  operation  of  state  insolvency  laws;  who  may  become  a 
bankrupt;  who  may  be  petitioning  creditors;  acts  of  bankruptcy 
including  fraudulent  conveyances,  preferences  and  assignments 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  what  property  passes  to  the  trustee; 
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dissolution  of  liens;  what  claims  are  provable  against  the 
bankrupt's  estate;  duties  and  powers  of  the  trustee;  duties  of 
the  bankrupt;  discharge  from  bankruptcy;  compositions  in  the 
bankruptcy  court;  bankruptcy  procedure. 

Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy,  second  edition. 

WILLS 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

History  of  wills;  descent  of  property;  kind  of  wills;  testa- 
mentary power;  who  may  make  a  will;  what  may  be  given 
away  by  a  will;  who  can  be  beneficiaries  under  a  will;  mental 
capacity  to  make  a  will;  insanity;  lunacy;  contract  to  make  a 
will;  form  of  will;  incorporation  by  reference  of  outside  docu- 
ments; execution  of  will,  that  is,  signing,  witnessing,  publica- 
tion; mistake;  fraud;  undue  influence;  methods  of  revoking  will 
and  effect  of  same;  republication  of  will;  grant  of  probate  and 
administration;  the  estate  of  executor  or  administrator; 
legacies;  distribution;  construction. 

Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills. 

CORPORATIONS 

(Thirty-two  Weeks) 

Nature  of  a  corporation;  difference  between  corporation  and 
partnership;  distinction  between  stockholders  and  corpora- 
tion; promotion  of  corporations;  formation  of  corporations; 
corporations  de  jure;  corporations  de  facto;  dissolution  of 
corporations;  interpretation  of  charters;  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion; doctrine  of  ultra  vires;  liability  for  torts  and  crimes; 
corporation  and  the  state;  shares  of  stock,  dividends;  rights  of 
stockholders;  stockholders'  liabilities;  voting  rights  of  stock- 
holders; voting  trusts;  rights  and  habilities  of  directors  and 
officers;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors  against  property  of 
corporation,  foreign  corporations. 

Canfield  and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

EVIDENCE 

{Thirty-four  Weeks) 

Judicial  notice;  judge  and  jury,  or  law  and  fact;  burden  of 
proof  presumptions;  admissions;  confessions;  principles  of  ex- 
clusion; relevancy;  character  evidence;  hearsay  evidence  and 
exceptions  thereto,  including  declarations  as  to  matters  of 
pedigree,  matters  of  public  interest,  public  records,  declara- 
tions in  regular  course  of  business,  account-books,  declarations 
against  interest,  res  gestae,  dying  declarations,  declarations 
made  under  oath,  declarations  showing  physical  or  mental 
conditions;  opinion  evidence;  best  evidence;  writings  as  evi- 
dence; examination  of  witnesses. 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

PROPERTY  III  (first  part)* 
{Eighteen  Weeks) 
Conditional    and    future   interests    in    property,    including 
reversions    and    remainders;   rules    against  perpetuities;   for- 
feiture and  restraints  on  alienation. 
Kale's  Cases  on  Future  Interests. 

PROPERTY  III  (second  part)* 
{Eighteen  Weeks) 
Mortgages;  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Joint  Ownership. 
Probate  Law  and  Practice. 
Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

{Seventeen  Weeks) 

Written  and  unwritten  constitutions;  history  and  sources  of 

written  constitutions  in  the  United  States,  state  and  national; 

establishing  and  amending  constitutions;  distribution  of  powers 

between  the  national  and  state  governments;  distribution  of 

♦Property   III  (first  part)  and  Property  III  (second  part)  are  treated  as  entirely  separate 
courses  with  respect  to  attendance,  examinations,  monthly  tests,  etc. 
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powers  among  the  three  departments;  the  judicial  department; 
nature  of  judicial  power;  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, criminal  and  civil;  express,  implied,  resulting  and  in- 
herent powers;  functions  of  administrative  officers;  citizen- 
ship; civil  and  political  rights;  the  police  power;  the  right  of 
eminent  domain;  taxation;  impairment  of  contracts,  ex  post 
facto  and  retrospective  legislation  generally;  regulation  of 
commerce. 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law. 

COMMON  LAW  PLEADING 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

Procedure  from  the  original  writ  to  appeal  and  review  of 
judgment;  how  a  right  may  be  enforced  and  a  remedy  obtained 
in  the  courts;  venue  of  actions;  forms  of  actions,  local  and 
transitory,  real,  personal  and  mixed;  original  and  judicial  writs; 
pleadings,  their  necessity,  uses,  forms  and  rules  by  which  they 
are  governed;  the  effect  of  pleadings  in  conduct  and  results  of 
the  trial;  protection  of  rights  of  the  parties  before,  during  and 
after  trial,  and  before  and  after  judgment;  revision  of  pro- 
ceeding, exceptions,  appeal  and  review. 

Scott's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure. 
Keen's  Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading. 

MASSACHUSETTS  PRACTICE 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

Courts  in  Massachusetts  and  jurisdiction  of  each;  venue  of 
actions,  local  and  transitory;  writs,  including  service  of  same; 
arrest  on  mesne  process  and  on  execution;  attachment  of 
mesne  process  and  by  trustee  process;  what  property  is  exempt; 
entry  of  actions;  appearances,  nonsuit  and  default;  pleadings, 
including  declaration,  answers,  demurrers,  etc.;  set-off,  re- 
coupment and  cross  actions;  tender;  offer  of  judgment;  in- 
terrogatories; depositions;  masters  and  auditors;  trial;  excep- 
tions; motions  for  new  trial;  motion  to  vacate  judgment; 
writs  of  review,  error  and  audita  querela;  appeals;  execution; 
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replevin;  summary  process  to  recover  land;  writ  of  entry; 
mechanics'  lien;  extraordinary  writs;  Statute  of  Limitations; 
equity  pleading  and  practice;  probate  practice;  marriage  and 
divorce. 

SECTION  WORK— QUIZZES 

In  addition  to  the  formal  lectures  the  students  meet  regularly 
throughout  the  year  for  a  systematic  review  of  the  material 
covered  by  the  regular  lectures.  In  Boston  the  Freshmen  meet 
twice  each  week  for  half-hour  quizzes.  In  Boston  and  in  the 
Divisions  at  least  six  hours  is  devoted  to  intensive  review 
work  during  the  latter  part  of  each  course.  These  reviews  are 
additional  to  the  regular  lectures.  The  quizzes  are  conducted  by 
experienced  instructors. 

MOOT  COURT 

In  connection  with  the  course  on  Practice,  a  Moot  Court  is 
carried  on.  Actions  are  instituted  in  this  court  and  carried 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  final  judgment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  State  courts. 
Students  are  designated  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  clerks,  at- 
torneys, parties  and  of  others  who  regularly  make  up  the 
personnel  of  the  usual  court  organization. 

Instruction  of  a  practical  nature  is  thus  given  to  the  students 
in  matters  pertaining  to  practice.  They  are  shown  what  steps 
have  to  be  taken  preliminary  to  the  trial  and  how  to  take  them; 
they  have  the  intricate  procedure  of  the  trial  visualized  for 
them;  and  they  are  made  to  carry  out  in  detail  all  measures 
which  need  to  be  taken  supplementary  to  the  trial  in  order  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  a  successful  issue  or  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  clients  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision. 

In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  Moot  Court  is  to  give  the 
students  actual  experience  in  using  in  a  practical  way  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  which  they  get  in  the  other  courses  of  the 
curriculum. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Special  lectures  are  offered  from  time  to  time  on  subjects  noti 
included  in  the  regular  program  of  instruction.  These  lectures 
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are  open  to  members  of  the  Law  School  without  additional 
expense. 

BAR  EXAMINATION  REVIEW 

{Twenty-four  Sessions) 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  reviewing  the  work  of  each  year 
in  our  regular  School  schedules;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  full 
course — just  previous  to  the  bar  examination — the  whole  field 
of  the  law  is  covered  by  a  systematic  review  of  great  value  to 
the  students.  Mr.  Asa  S.  Allen,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  is  most  effective  in  this  review  work  in  Boston,  and  his 
classes  are  attended,  not  only  by  Northeastern  students,  but  by 
graduates  of  the  other  New  England  Law  Schools. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  of  our  Law  School  as  valuable  as 
possible,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  each  regular 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Boston  may  attend  this  review 
course  without  additional  expense. 

This  opportunity  for  free  instruction  will  be  available  to 
students  but  once,  and  then  only  upon  the  presentation  of  a  card 
of  admission  signed  by  the  Dean.  Graduates  of  other  law  schools 
who  desire  to  take  this  review  course  will  arrange  personally 
with  Mr.  Allen. 

Adequate  bar  reviews  are  conducted  in  each  Division  of  the 
School  by  competent  instructors. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently 
followed  for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896,  that  the  actual  foundations  for 
the  University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  ofTered 
required  a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the 
courses  were  grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional 
courses  were  offered  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree  granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The 
School  of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in 
1920  to  confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1922,  and  has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration.  In  addition,  the  Evening  Poly- 
technic School,  the  Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  North- 
eastern Preparatory  School,  the  Automotive  School,  and  the 
Vocational  Institute  are  conducted  under  the  administration  of 
the  University.  Divisions  of  the  University  offering  evening  in- 
struction have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Providence. 

BOOKS 

Case-books  are  required  in  the  courses.  These  books  may  be 
purchased  by  the  student  in  many  cases  from  the  University 
book  store,  in  other  cases  directly  from  the  publishers  at  their 
Boston  offices.  If  convenient,  the  books  of  the  Law  Library 
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may  be  used  in  the  building.  It  is  advantageous  for  a  student  to 
own  the  books,  however,  in  order  that  he  may  better  employ  his 
hours  at  home. 

Notes,  note-books  and  general  supplies  may  be  obtained  at 
the  book  store  at  reasonable  rates. 

LAW  LIBRARIES 
Boston 

The  Law  Library,  located  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at 
Boston,  is  large,  well-equipped  and  comfortably  furnished.  In 
it  may  be  found  case-and  text-books  on  all  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  School,  as  well  as  on  related  subjects,  the  National 
Reporter  System,  the  State  Reports  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  the  English  Reports,  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  Corpus  Juris  Cyc,  encyclopedias  of  law,  etc.  Additions 
of  standard  law  books  of  value  to  the  students  in  their  law 
studies  are  being  made  regularly  to  the  Law  School  Library,  the 
equivalent  of  over  5,000  volumes  having  been  added  in  a  single 
year.  A  library  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  law  school 
that  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  that  it  is  well-equipped  and  efficiently  administered.  For 
this  reason  the  Northeastern  University  officials  are  particu- 
larly alert  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  to  pro- 
gressively build  up  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  Law 
School  Library  which  may  serve  as  a  working  laboratory  for  the 
students. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  9.00  a.m.  to  10.00  p.m. 

Worcester 
The  Worcester  Division  has  made  a  good  start  toward 
building  up  an  excellent  Law  Library.  A  special  library  room 
has  been  provided.  New  books  are  being  added  each  year  so 
that  the  students  may  have  the  best  material  at  their  disposal. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Saxe,  his  Law  Library  of  over 
three  hundred  volumes  has  been  made  available  for  the  stu- 
dents. A  full  set  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  Acts  and  Resolves, 
Digests,  Case-Books,  Text-Books  and  other  valuable  material 
is  available. 
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Springfield 
Springfield  is  fortunate  in  having  access  to  the  splendidly 
equipped  law  library  of  the  Hampden  County  Court  House.  It 
has,  however,  for  the  immediate  convenience  of  its  students  a 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes  within  its  own  building.  Full 
sets  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  Acts  and  Resolves,  Digests, 
Corpus  Juris  and  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure,  and  Case- 
Books  are  available.  Other  valuable  material  is  also  on  its 
shelves  through  gift  or  loan  of  Faculty  and  friends.  This  in- 
cludes material  not  only  on  American  law  but  many  sets  of  old 
English  Reports. 

Providence 

A  small  but  well  selected  Law  Library  is  available  for  all 
Providence  students.  New  volumes  are  being  added  regularly. 
A  full  set  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reports,  Standard  Case-books, 
Statute  Books  and  other  valuable  reference  material  has  been 
placed  in  a  specially  fitted  room  to  which  students  have  easy 
access  during  the  day  or  evening. 

By  special  arrangement  the  Supreme  Court  Law  Library  is 
open  at  least  one  evening  each  week  for  the  use  of  students. 

BUILDINGS 
The  School  of  Law  is  housed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Providence.  Each  of  these 
buildings  is  of  modern  construction  and  offers  excellent  and 
varied  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

CLASSROOMS 
Adequate,  well-lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  classrooms  are 
provided. 

DORMITORIES 
In  each  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  are  dormitory  facilities  where- 
by students  may  secure  comfortable,  and  well  furnished  rooms 
at  a  minimum  price.  There  is  a  congenial  atmosphere  of 
fellowship  and  of  social  life  in  the  dormitories,  and  opportuni- 
ties are  available  for  forming  the  best  type  of  friendships. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Each  building  has  unexcelled  facilities  in  the  nature  of 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  and  bowling  alleys.  Opportuni- 
ties are  provided  for  practically  every  physical  activity.  School 
of  Law  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  physical  training.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  men  who  are 
employed  during  the  day  and  studying  in  the  evening  take 
some  kind  of  adequate  exercise  in  order  that  they  may  do  the 
most  effective  school  work. 

REDUCED  GYMNASIUM  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

In  order  to  insure  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  to  bring  it 
within  the  means  of  all  students,  reduced  rates  are  granted  to 
students. 

OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  a  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  and 
other  facilities.  In  fact  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  which  the  School  of 
Law  is  located  are  equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean, 
virile,  and  wholesome  activity. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  constant  association  with  other  men  of  outstanding 
ability  from  nearly  every  type  of  human  activity  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student  of  law.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
classroom  contacts  men  are  also  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another  through  special  lectures,  class  dinners,  and  other  school 
functions  which  are  highly  profitable  and  pleasurable. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Student  Christian  Association  of  the 
University,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  particular 
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religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not  hesitate  about 
entering  the  School  because  of  religious  faith,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities  which  are 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in 
all  the  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
feel  free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection 
with  the  various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample 
social  and  rehgious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should 
be  able  to  find  that  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  most 
interested.  Full  information  may  be  received  on  inquiry. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  CLUB 

The  Northeastern  University  Club  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Commerce  and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  University;  to  perpetuate  the 
Northeastern  spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to 
give  to  their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
alumni  in  the  School  and  of  their  experience  in  business  and 
professional  activities  since  their  graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  Scliools  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity granting  a  degree  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a 
period  of  two  full  years  is  eligible  for  membership. 
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Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in 

Boston.     Divisions  are  conducted  in   the   Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 

Bridgeport,  Providence,  and  New  Haven 


CALENDAR 


1924  September  3 
September  8-12 

September  15-19 
September  22-26 
September  22 
October  12 
November  1 

November  17 
November  27 
December  20 
to 

1925  January  3 

(Both  dales  inclusive) 
January  19 

to 
February  2 
January  19-30 
January  26-30 

February  2-6 

February  2 

February  2J-23 
Maich  1 
April  19-20 
May  18-30 
June  7 

Jime  10 
June  11 
June  14 

June  15 
June  16 
June  18 


Registration  Commences 

Examinations    for     Entrance,    for     Removal    of 

Conditions,  and  for  Advanced  Standing 

Senior  and  Junior  Class  Sessions  Begin 

Freshmen  and  Sophomore  Class  Sessions  Begin 

First  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Columbus  Day  (Classes  omitted) 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  M.C.S.  Degree 

and  the  subject  and  outline  of  Thesis 

Second  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Thanksgiving  Day  (Classes  omitted) 

Christmas  Recess 


Mid-year  Registration  Period 

Mid-year  Examination  Period 

Senior  and  Junior  Second  Semester  Class  Sessions 

Begin 

Freshmer  and  Sophomore  Second  Semester  Class 

Sessions  Begin 

Third  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  the  B.C.S. Degree 

Washington's  Birthday  (Classes  omitted) 

Payment  of  Graduation  Fee 

Patriot's  Day  (Classes  omitted  in  Massachusetts) 

Final  Examination  Period 

Baccalaureate    Services    at   Springfield    and    New 

Haven 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Springfield 

Commencement  Exercises  at  New  Haven 

Baccalaureate     Services    at    Boston.     Worcester, 

Bridgeport  and  Providence 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Bridgeport 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Worcester 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Boston 


OFFICE  HOURS 


September  1  —  May  31 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  6.30  p.m.-9.30  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
June  1-Augusl  30 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Mondays,  6.30  p.m.-9  p.m.  (Springfield  Division  cxcppted) 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Trustees 

ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON,  Chairman 

ALBERT  HARMON   CURTIS,    V ice-Chairman 

GALEN   DAVID   LIGHT,  Secretary 


WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  BULLARD 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
LEWIS  ABBOTT  CROSSETT 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 
RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT 
HENRY  BRADLEE  FENNO 
BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 
HENRY  GARDNER  LORD 
ERNEST  LOVERING 


FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE 

WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

MILTON  CRAWFORD  MAPES 

EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WALTER  BEMIS  MOSSMAN 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  JR. 

THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

SABIN  POND  SANGER 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Board  of  Governors 

ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN  DAVID   LIGHT,  Secrelars' 


WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 


ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON 
WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 
FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 
FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Executive  Council 


FRANK   PALMER  SPEARE,   LL.B.,  M.H. 

President  of  (he   IJniuersily 
CALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 
Secretary  of  the   Ifniversiti 
CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  A.B.,  M.S. 
Director  of  the  Engineering  and   Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY   CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Director  of  Secondary  Schools 


Heads  of  Schools 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Carl  Stephens  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Dean 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Turner  Flowers  (iarner,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

F^erett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Dean 


Non-Collegiate  Schools 

EVENINCi  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Thomas  Edward  Penard,  S.B.,  Associate  Dean 

NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Chester  Lawrence  Pepper,  S.B.,  Principal 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 


Special  Advisors 

FRANK  BONNYMAN  CAWLEY,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Education 
ERNEST  HENRY  TIPPETT 

Director  of  Religious  Education 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
FINANCE 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  LL.B.,  Presklenl  of  the   University 
GALEN   DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University 
EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Director 
CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Dean 
JOHN  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  NEUNER.  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Dean 


BOSTON 

Local  Officer  of  Administration 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Dean 
JOHN  JOSEPH  WILLIAM   NEUNER,  B.S.   M.B.A.,  Assistant  Dean 


Staff  of  Instruction 


ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Law  Quiz 

LESTER  FRANK  BLAKE,  C.P.A..  Cost  Accounting 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S.,  Elements  of  Accounting 

C'HARLES  ALRERT  CEDERBERG,  Advanced  Accounting 

EDMUND  RUSSELL  DAVIS,  M.A.,  Investment  Analysis,  Finance,  Money  and  Banking 

GEORGE  HOLLIS  DOGGETT,  Life  Insurance 

RICHARD  NORRIS  HOERNER,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Business  English 

WALTER   BURNAT  GIBSON,  B.A.,   M.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Head  of  Department  of  Accounting, 

Auditing,  C.P.A.  Problems,  C.P.A.  Quiz 
DAVID  GREER.  LL.B.,  Business  Laiv 

ARTHUR  BERNARD  GUNNARSON,  B.A.,  Elements  of  Accounting 
GEORGE  HOFFACKER,  B.C.S.,  Advanced  Accounting 
GORTON  JAMES,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Management  Problems 
ALAN  AYLESWORTH  LEES,  B.B.A.,  Credits  and  Collections 
DOUGLAS  IRVING  MANN,  Income  Taxes 
WILLIAM  MATTOX,  Office  Administration 
MATTHEW   POROSKY,  B.S.,  Factory  Administration 
JACK  PULLMAN,  B.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting,  System  Building 
ROYAL  ARLINGTON    ROBERTS,    B.A.,    M.B.A.,    Marketing,    Retailing,    Salesmanship, 

Advertising 
ERWIN  HASKELL  SCHELL,  B.S.,  Business  Administration 


ROY  MITCHELL  LAWSON.  Assistant 
CARL  CONLEY,  LL.B.,  Assistant 
FLORENCE  OTTER,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
MAUDE  WHITE  WHITNEY,  Recorder 
MARGARET  LOUISE  CHASE,  A.B.,  Bookkeeper 
MYRA  EDNA  WHITE,  Librarian 


WORCESTER 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE,  JR.,  A.M.,  Director 
WILLIAM   LEDYARD  MITCHELL,  Associate  Director 
CHARLES  EDWIN  HUTCHINS.  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
ETHEL  MAY  DAVIS,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

CHARLES  ELMER  BARBA,  M.E..  Business  Administration 

ARTHUR  RAYMOND  BLODGETT,  Business  English 

WILLIAM   GLADSTONE  CROMMETT,  A.B.,  Business  English 

HAROLD  LUTHER  FENNER,  A.B.,  Business  Finance 

CHARLES  EDWIN  HUTCHINS,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

CLYDE  LINFIELD  NEWELL,  Accounting 

HENRY  CHARLES  OBERIST,  System  Building,  Income  Taxes 

JOHN  WARREN  ODLIN,  Advertising 

FLOYD  ABNEB   RAMSDELL,  A.B.,  Salesmanship 

HAROLD  OLIVER  SMITH,  B.C.S.,  Auditing,  Advanced  Accounting 

FREDERICK  HENRY  SNYDER,  Accounting 

RALPH  WESLEY  WATSON,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  C.P.A.  Problems.  Cost  Accounting 

WILLIAM  RALPH  MOORE,  A.B.,  Marketing 


SPRINGFIELD 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN   DOANE  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Director 
EVERETT  WILLIAM   CLARK,  Associate  Director 
GUY  DOLPHUS  MILLER,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Associate  Dean 
AGNES  ADELE  RANSON,  B.C.S.,  Registrar 
MARION   ELIZABETH  WASON,  Recorder 

Staff  of  Instruction 

LUTHER  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Administration 

FRANK  AUCHTER,  LL.B..  Business  Law 

DAVID  HOLBROOK  BROWN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Finance 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS  CARLTON,  Accounting 

EVERETT  WILLIAM   CLARK,  Salesmanship 

JAMES  WALTER  CROOK,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Marketing 

JOSEPH   CUSHING,  B.S.,  C.P.A. ,  Accounting 

DONALD  WALTER  DAVIS,  A.B..  Advertising 

GEORGE  ELLSWORTH  DAWSON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Psychology 

GEORGE  HOLLIS  DOGGETT,  Life  Insurance 

JOSEPH  FRANKLIN   HOLT,  Factory  Administration 

WILLIAM   WARD  JOHNSTON,   M.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

HARRY  HARRIS  KING,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

GUY   DOLPHUS  MILLER,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Business  Administration 

HARRY  HAYNES  PEIRCE,  B.A.,  Business  Mathematics 

HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

CARROLL  WARD   ROBINSON,  A.B.,  Business  English 

AUGUSTUS  HENRY  SMITH,  A.B.,  Finance 

STANLEY  OSCAR   SMITH,  B.C.S.,  Accounting 

HAMILTON  TORREY,   li.H.,  Business  English 

EUGENE  LUCE  VAN   HOUTEN,   M.B.A.    Office  Organization 

GILBERT  CHEIGHTON   WALKER,  A.B.,  Accounting 
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PROVIDENCE 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM   UMMER,  Director 

ERWIN  RRAUN,  Assistant  Director 

NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER,  AH..  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

JAMES  FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG.  A.B.,  Income  Taxes 
EDMUND  KINGSLEY  ARNOLD,  A.B.,  Salesmanship 
RALPH  EASTMAN    BADGER,    M.C.S.,    Ph.D.,    Business    Economics.    Business   Finance. 

Marketing 
WILLIAM  SNOWBALL  BELL,  M.C.S.,  Elements  of  Accounting 
MANDELL  MORTON   BOBER,   A.M.,  Business  Administration 
GLAUS  EMANUEL  EKSTROM,  A.M..  Business  Psychology 
CLAUDE  FERGUSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  C.P.K.,  Advanced  Accounting 
SIGMUND  WALTER  FISCHER,  A.B.,  LL.B  ,  Business  Law 
ARTHUR  CHARLES  GRAY,  Office  Administration 
ELMER  ELSTON  HUBBARD.  Auditing 
ROBERT  GEORGE  INGRAHAM,  A.M.,  Advertising 
WILLIAM   HENRY  CHARLES  JUST,  Credits  and  Collections 
ROLLIN  DONALD  MOORE,  M.A.,  Business  English,  Business  Letters  and  Reports 
WILLIAM   FRANKLIN  ODOM,   M.S.,  Factory  Administration,  Management  Problems 
CHARLES  PECK  SISSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 
JOSEPH  SHERWOOD  SNOW,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A.,   Elements  of  Accounting,  System  Building, 

Cost  Accounting 
EDWARD  COBURN  SOUTHWICK,  A.B.,  Traffic  Management 
ROBERT  HOOVER  SPAHR.  M.S..  Labor  Problems,  Management  Problems 
CHARLES  LLOYD  SWEfi;TING,   A.M.,   Business  Psychology,   Business  Statistics 
NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER,   A.B.,  Investments,  Income  Taxes 
CHARLES  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  Ph.B.,  Life  Insurance 


BRIDGEPORT 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

LEO  ROHE  WALTER,  B.A.,  Director 

BERNARD  PHINIAS  SALTMAN,  B.A.,  LL.B..  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

EDWARD  PAYSON  BLANCHARD,  B.A..  Office  Organization,  Factory  Administration, 
Salesmanship 

WILLIAM  BREETZ,  B.C.S.,  Advanced  Accounting 

PHILIP  COVITT,  B.\.,  Elements  of  Accounting 

WILLIAM   BERNARD  GRIFFIN,  Advertising 

FREDERICK  HAWLEY,  B.A.,  Ph.B.,  Business  Administration 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEDER,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting,  Auditing,  System  Build- 
ing, Income  Tax  Procedure 

HAROLD  MERWIN  STURGES,  B.A..  Business  English 

BERNARD  PHINIAS  SALTMAN,  B.A..  LL.B..  Commercial  Law,  Money  and  Banking. 
Credits  and  Collections 


NEW  HAVEN 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  ANDRE  BRODHEAD,  M.E.,  Director 

HERBERT  LEOPOLD  HERBERTS,  B.D.,  Associate  Director 

NORMAN  SIDNEY  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

ADOLPH  H.  ARMBRUSTER,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Auditing 

GEORGE  H.  BARBER,  Factory  Administration 

PAUL  S.  GATES,  Ph.B.,  Cost  Accounting 

CLARENCE  SEYMOUR  HUTT.  A.B.,  Advertising,  Business  Letters 

GORDON  IRELAND.  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

WILLIAM  T.  KELLY,  Salesmanship 

VINCENT  WESLEY  LANFEAR,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Economies 

DON  M.  NEISWANGER,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Railroad  Transportation 

GEORGE  OLIN   NYE,  B.C.S.,  Elementary  Accounting 

JOCELYN  RICE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Income  Tax 

R.  A.  WESTON,  B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  industrial  stage  of  economic  evolution  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  thru  discoveries  which 
led  to  the  development  of  power  and  machine  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  significant  changes  in  the  economic 
organization  of  society : 

a.  Large  scale  production,  marketing  and  distribution. 

b.  The  corporation  as  the  most  effective  business  unit. 

c.  The  extensive  development  of  the  credit  basis  of  exchange, 
only  4%  of  the  business  of  the  world  being  now  transacted 
thru  a  cash  medium,  thus  necessitating  the  rise  and  growth 
of  complicated  banking  and  credit  institutions. 

d.  The  development  of  extensive  means  of  communication 
such  as:  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines. 

e.  The  break-down  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  de- 
crease in  trade  heredity. 

f.  The  specialization  of  industry,  the  technical  subdivisions  of 
labor  and  the  growing  complexity  in  the  mechanical  processes 
coupled  with  a  marked  concentration  and  integration  of 
industry. 

g.  A  marked  growth  in  the  complexity  of  commercial  organiza- 
tion and  in  problems  effecting  large  scale  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

h.  The  narrowing  margin  of  profits  which  makes  necessary  an 
increasing  elimination  of  inefficiencies  and  waste  in  business 
and  industry. 

These  significant  changes  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  demands 
which  society  makes  upon  educational  institutions.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  recent  statement  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  session  in  New  York  City  declares  that  with  all  that  the 
existing  training  agencies  can  do,  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  200,000 
trained  executives  in  business  and  industry  in  the  United  States 
alone  by  1930.  Trade  and  commercial  schools  have  sprung  up, 
and  more  recently,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  established  schools  of  commerce  and  business  ad- 
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ministration  and  of  engineering  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
need  for  trained  men  in  commerce  and  in  industry. 

At  first  these  schools  of  business  offered  only  isolated,  unrelated 
courses,  which  were  not  developed  into  systematic  and  well  co- 
ordinated curriculums,  except  in  accounting,  where  a  well  estab- 
lished body  of  principles  was  developed  early  into  the  science  of 
accounting  leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  field  as  a  distinct 
profession.  Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
other  phases  of  business  with  the  result  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  business  have  been  discovered  thru  a  study  of  basic 
problems;  and  business  in  its  broadest  aspects  has  been  evolved 
into  a  distinct  science  and  a  profession. 

Until  recently  young  men  and  women  desiring  to  enter  business 
started  in  a  minor  clerical  position  and  worked  up  thru  the  several 
departments  of  an  organization  until  they  had  thoroly  mastered 
the  details  of  some  one  job  in  which  they  might  best  function. 
Today,  however,  the  process  of  trial  and  error  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  business  enterprises.  One  who  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  business  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly,  must  supplement  business 
experience  by  a  thoro  and  systematic  study  of  business  which  will 
give: 

a.  A  command  over  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  as  a 
science. 

b.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skills  thru  training 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  typical  business 
problems  and  situations. 

c.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  meeting  business  problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  business  failures  reveals  the  values  of 
trained  leadership  and  makes  evident  the  need  of  a  thoro  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  management. 
The  chart  on  page  11  compiled  by  Bradstreet's  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  19,159  failures  in  the  United  States  in 
1923. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  imperative  that  the  business  man, 
irrespective  of  his  official  capacity  in  an  organization,  should 
have  a  thoro  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
application  to  business  conditions.  Proper  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  business  procedure  will  eliminate  a  large 
percentage  of  business  failures. 
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This  training  can  best  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  employed 
during  the  day,  in  evening  schools  of  commerce  and  business  admin- 
istration under  trained  instructors  who  are  also  experienced  busi- 
ness men.  Such  a  training  will  insure,  on  the  part  of  capable 
students,  the  broad  business  point  of  view  and  that  knowledge  of 
sound  business  principles  and  methods  which  will  lead  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  to  opportunities  for  increased  service. 

CHART  I 

Why  Business  Faii-s  in  the  United  States 


Failures 

Number 

Liabilities 

A.  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Lack  of  Capital 

2.  Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes) 

3.  Inexperience  (without  other  incompetence) 

4.  Fraudulent  Disposition  of  Property 

5.  Extravagance 

6.  Unwise  Credits 

7.  Neglect  of  Business  (due  to  doubtful  habits) 

8.  Speculation  (outside  regular  business) 

Totals 

B.  Not  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Specific  conditions  (disasters,  war,  etc.) 

2.  Failures  of  Others 

3.  Competition 

Totals 

Per  Cent 

34.2 
33.7 
4.7 
4.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
.3 

Per  Cent 

31.8 
20.0 

2.7 

5.9 

1.5 

3.6 
.5 

2.1 

80.8 

16.3 
1.5 
1.4 

68.1 

26.6 
4.6 

.7 

19.2 

31.9 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Northeastern  University  was  among  the  first  institutions  in  the 
country  to  recognize  and  meet  the  demand  for  education  for  busi- 
ness as  outlined  above.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
was  established  in  March,  1907,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
power  to  grant  the  B.C.S.  and  M.C.S.  degrees  in  1911.  With 
the  active  co-operation  and  support  of  leading  educators  and  busi- 
ness men,  among  whom  was  Edwin  Gay,  then  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  curriculums  and 
programs  of  study  were  carefully  planned  with  a  view  of  providing 
the  most  effective  and  feasible  training  in  business  for  employed 
men.  From  the  beginning  the  School  was  successful  and  soon 
established  an  enviable  reputation  for  thoro  work  in  all  depart- 
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ments  and  has  steadily  maintained  a  position  of  progressive  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  education  for  business. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  a  large  number  of  regular 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  621  have  received  the  B.C.S. 
degree  and  15  the  M.C.S.  degree.  A  distinctive  service  also  has 
been  rendered  to  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  special 
courses  and  who  have  not  been  candidates  for  a  degree. 

For  several  years  the  School  has  laid  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  curriculum  in  Professional  Accounting.  At  present  96  C.P.A. 
certificates  are  held  by  graduates  of  the  School. 

More  recently,  the  school  officials,  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  business  was  rapidly  becoming  a  profession,  have  extended  the 
scope  of  activities  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  to 
include  a  basic  training  and  specialization  in  the  various  fields  of 
business  management  and  marketing  —  aiming  to  furnish,  on  the 
one  hand  a  thoro  training  in  the  fundamentals,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  specialized  training  in  the  particular  field  of  the  student's 
interests  and  abilities.  The  success  of  the  business  management 
and  marketing  curriculums,  as  well  as  the  continued  outstanding 
success  of  the  accounting  curriculum,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  School  to  include  these  larger  fields. 


DIVISIONS 

Divisions  of  the  University  are  located  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport.  In  each  of  these  Divisions  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  is  conducted  and  a  complete  program 
leading  to  the  B.C.S.  degree  is  offered,  altho  owing  to  the  diversi- 
fied needs  of  the  different  cities,  not  all  the  courses  or  curriculums 
given  in  Boston  are  conducted  in  the  Divisions.  The  standards 
of  work,  the  admission  requirements,  and  the  regulations  in  the 
Divisions  are  identical  with  those  required  in  Boston  —  the  work 
being  under  the  same  supervision  and  administration  as  that  in 
Boston.  The  Faculty  for  each  Division  is  selected  with  care, 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
School  and  the  University.  The  content  of  the  courses  are  alike 
in  practically  all  cases,  except  where  there  may  be  sufficient  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  approved  course;  such  deviations,  however, 
being  approved  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  elements 
involved. 
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Students  completing  the  required  courses  in  the  Divisions  are 
granted  the  B.C.S.  degree  upon  graduation. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  transfer  from  one  Division  to 
anotlier,  or  from  Boston  to  a  Division,  or  vice  versa,  may  do  so 
with  credit  for  work  already  completed.  Those  contemplating 
such  transfers  should  notify  their  local  School  office  before  making 
the  transfer. 


THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  an  evening  school  of 
recognized  standing  and  is  operated  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

a.  A  carefully  co-ordinated  and  well  developed  program  which 
gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  sound  business 
policies  and  principles  from  which  he  develops  a  definite 
marketable  skill  in  business  practice. 

b.  The  developmicnt  of  opportunities  of  training  in  specialized 
fields  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  men  interested  in  such 
fields.  The  School  is  more  interested  in  providing  a  thoro 
training  in  fundamental  principles  in  these  fields  than  in 
furnishing  a  detailed  technique  most  of  which  can  best  be 
secured  thru  daily  contacts  and  experience  in  a  business 
position. 

c.  The  combination  of  business  experience  and  organized  busi- 
ness knowledge,  so  that  the  student  develops  the  abilities 
of  applying  business  principles  as  taught  in  the  classroom  to 
the  daily  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed. 

d.  The  selection  of  the  most  competent  and  experienced  faculty. 
Only  those  men  who  are  qualified  by  experience  to  give 
advice  and  guidance  in  their  respective  fields,  and  who  know 
how  to  impart  effectively  in  the  classroom  business  prin- 
ciples and  their  application,  are  employed. 

e.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ethical 
and  moral  standards  and  practices  in  business. 

f.  A  non-proprietary  evening  collegiate  school  of  business  with 
high  scholastic  standards  devoting  all  its  resources  to  the 
training  of  mature  men  of  worthy  character  and  ambition 
for  positions  of  aggressive  leadership  in  business. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  of  the  School  is  based  upon  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  business  problems  from  which  general  principles 
are  deduced.  These  principles  as  deduced  are  tested  and  applied 
in  turn  by  the  student  in  his  solutions  of  problems  assigned  for 
home  work,  in  written  reports,  and  in  daily  experiences  and  con- 
tacts in  business.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  problems  are  drawn 
from  actual  business  conditions  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  creating 
the  problem  and  to  formulate  a  solution. 

Frequent  short  tests  are  required.  These  tests  are  given  with 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem 
under  pressure  and  the  crystallization  of  his  thinking  upon  specific 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  deduced  from  problem 
assignments. 

To  a  certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  course  and  the  time 
available,  written  reports  and  analyses  are  required  of  all  students 
pursuing  courses  that  are  adaptable  to  such  a  method.  These 
reports  often  require  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  business 
problem  where  facts  and  data  are  gathered,  the  conditions  ana- 
lyzed and  a  presentation  made  of  the  findings  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

The  best  available  text  books  are  used  in  all  courses  where  books 
are  needed.  Materials  have  been  especially  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specialized  fields. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  made  up 
primarily  of  business  and  professional  men  who  have  had  excellent 
training  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 
Many  of  these  men  are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of 
business  and  have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their 
positions  of  leadership  in  their  particular  field  of  specialization. 
The  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  student 
in  a  scholarly  manner  and  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  student 
grasps  the  content  and  principles  involved,  and  the  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  students  who  are  devoting  their  evenings 
to  serious  educational  purposes  are  prerequisites  of  all  instructors 
ill  the  School.     The  contact  of  the  student  with  business  men  of 
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such  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standards  has  proved  of  great  value;  and  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
School  may  be  attributed. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  is  drawn  largely  from  business  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  altho  almost  every  occupation  is  repre- 
sented. The  wide  association  of  a  student  with  men  and  women 
from  the  many  different  fields  of  business  and  industrial  activity 
which  may  be  found  represented  in  the  School  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  training  for  a  business  career. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  representative  occupational 
groupings  now  in  the  School. 


CHART  II 

Occupations  OF  Student  Body,  1923-24 


Occupations 

Per 

Cent 

Clerks 

Miscellaneous 

Bookkeepers 

Accountants 

Executives 

Salesmen 

Factory  Workers 

34.0 
11.0 
10.7 
9.3 
9.3 
9.2 
5.0 

^^^ 

Proprietors 

^^^m 

2.6 

Secretaries 

^^^^™ 

2.5 

Educators 

^mm 

2.0 

Buyers 

^am 

1.2 

Cashiers 

■^B 

1.1 

Bank  Workers 

■■ 

.8 

Professional 

^m 

.5 

Government  Workers 

m 

.5 

Treasurers 

m 

.3 

Students  entering  the  school  are  relatively  mature  and  come 
with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view.  The  seriousness  with  which  the 
students  pursue  their  courses,  their  maturity,  and  their  experience 
and  close  association  with  business,  make  it  possible  to  accomplish 
more  and  better  work  in  the  classroom. 
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Chart  III  shows  the  age  classification  of  the  students. 

CHART  III 

Ages  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


A^- 

20  and  under 
over  20  and  under  25 
25  and  under  30 
30  and  under  35 
35  and  under  40 
40  and  over 

23.0 
32.0 
27.0 
11.1 
4.4 
2.5 

~ 

The  above  chart  shows  that  6.9%  of  the  student  body  are  over 
35  years  of  age,  that  18%  are  over  30  years,  that  45%  are  over 
25  years,  and  that  only  23%  are  20  years  and  under. 

Those  who  enter  the  School  in  general,  do  so  for  one  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  To  prepare  for  advancement. 

2.  To  secure  a  broader  and  better  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  present  work. 

3.  To  secure  a  thoro  and  scientific  University  training  in  business. 

4.  To   become   acquainted   with   the   best   and   most   modern 
methods  of  conducting  a  business  enterprise. 

5.  To  enable  them  to  handle   their  own   personal  affairs  in  a 
more  business-like  manner. 

6.  To  discover  their  own  abilities  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
their  life  work. 


THE  ALUMNI 

Since  1914,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated,  there  have  been 
621  graduates  upon  whom  the  B.C.S.  degrees  and  15  upon  whom 
the  M.C.S.  degrees  have  been  conferred.  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant's Certificates  to  the  number  of  96  are  held  by  graduates 
of  the  School. 

A  study  just  completed  of  the  alumni  body  reveals  the  positions 
held  upon  entering  the  School  and  the  positions  now  held. 
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CHART  IV 

Comparison  of  Present  Positions  of  Alumni  with  Those  Held  upon 
Entering  the  School 


Upon  Entering 

Present  Positions 

12.0% 
9.6 

Accountants 
Executives 
Clerks 
Proprietors 

■— 

^^■■a          22.3 
1                              9.0 

1.9 

m 

16.8 

Bookkeepers 

■1^ 

6.6 

1.4 

■ 

Treasurers 

^B 

4.7 

2.8 

■i 

Salesmen 

^H 

4.7 

2.8 

mm 

Educators 

■■ 

3.9 

.9 

u 

Gov't  Workers 

■i 

2.3 

4.8 

mm 

Secretaries 

■ 

1.9 

3.8 

^m 

Miscellaneous 

■ 

1.6 

1.9 

■ 

Cashiers 

■ 

1.2 

.9 

I 

Bank  Workers 

■ 

.8 

4.3 

■■ 

Factory  Workers 

■ 

.8 

0.0 

Buyers 

! 

.4 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Financial  returns  as  a  result  of  the  training  received  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  are  most  clearly  shown  in  Chart  V. 


CHART  V 

Comparative  Chart  Showing  the  Income  of  the  Alumni  upon  Enterinq 
THE  School  and  the  Present  Reported  Income 


Upon  Entering 

Present  Incomes 

Under  $1,000 
1,000  to  1,499 
1.500  to  1,999 
2.000  to  2,499 

0.0% 
^■■B                              9.2 
IH^^B                    19.5 
■■■■■                       13.7 

22.5                         ^ 
11.4 

^^^ 

3.5 

^ 

2,500  to  2,999 

^^^m                 12.7 

2.4 

■ 

3,000  to  3,499 

t^m^m                 12.7 

1.1 

I 

3,500  to  3,999 

W^                                 6.8 

1.1 

1 

4,000  to  5,999 

■■■1                                8.1 

0.0 

6,000  to  7,999 

■^^                           11.5 

0.0 

8,000  to  9,999 

■1                                     3.5 

0.0 

10,000  and  up 

■                                       2.3 

100.0% 

Total 

100.0% 
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The  average  increase  of  income  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
School  until  the  present  is  127.3%.  The  lowest  increased  income 
shows  a  raise  of  3|%  while  the  most  notable  increase  represents 
a  gain  of  823%.  Only  three  cases  of  decreased  income  are  re- 
ported, one  representing  33|%o>  one  ^5.7%  and  another  8%,  two 
cases  being  changes  of  employment  from  a  mechanical  to  a  clerical 
occupation. 

The  lowest  reported  annual  income  upon  entering  the  school 
was  $260,  and  the  largest  $4,000.  The  lowest  reported  present 
annual  income  is  $1,000,  and  the  largest  $12,000. 

Some  of  the  specific  values  derived  from  the  training  received 
in  the  School  are  referred  to  by  the  alumni  as  follows: 

1.  The  ability  to  effectively  plan  and  control  functions  in  a 
business  enterprise. 

2.  An  increased  confidence  in  handling  complex  business  prob- 
lems. 

3.  A  definite  marketable  skill  with  larger  financial  returns. 

4.  A  greater  sense  of  security,  a  surer  basis  of  continued  suc- 
cess, and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  social 
obligations  to  society. 

5.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the  finer  and  better  values  of  life, 
an  enriched  friendship,  and  a  new  vision  of  one's  life  work. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Regular  Students 

A  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  must  meet  one  of  the  following 
admission  requirements: 

a.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  day  high  school  or 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

h.  He  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  fifteen  units  of  work 
in  an  approved  high  school  or  school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

c.  Men  of  maturity  and  business  experience,  who  have  minor 
technical  deficiencies  in  previous  training,  must  pass  the 
Thorndike  Test  of  General  Intelligence  for  high  school 
graduates,  which  is  used  for  admission  to  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  with  a  score  indicating  the  general  intelli- 
gence expected  of  high  school  graduates,  and  must  meet 
such  further  requirements  as  the  Committee  on  Admission 
may  prescribe.  Applicants  who  desire  to  take  the  examina- 
tion must  in  each  case  secure  permission  from  the  Dean  or 
Director  to  do  so. 

Note. —  A  student  seeking  admission  as  a  regular  student  under 
rule  C  must  take  the  necessary  examination  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion to  the  School;  and  must  conform  to  such  other  admission 
requirements  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Admission;  the 
examination  being  taken  at  such  times  and  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.  Special  Students 

A  limited  number  of  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  admis- 
sion requirements,  may  be  admitted  to  this  School  as  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  the  Degree,  under  any  one  of  the 
classifications  indicated  below,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
the  Committee  on  Admission. 

a.  Applicants  for  admission  who  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
for  regular  students  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  upon 
furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  maturity  and  of  ability  to 
pursue  the  work  of  the  School.     Such  students  may  take 
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any  of  the  regular  curriculums  or  such  courses  or  combina- 
tion of  courses  as  they  may  desire. 

b.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  School  as  a  special 
student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  (see  sect,  c 
below),  and  who  is  pursuing  a  regular  four-year  curriculum 
in  the  School,  may  later  be  reclassified  as  a  regular  student; 
provided,  at  the  time  of  reclassification,  he  shall  have  quali- 
fied so  far  as  meeting  either  a  or  b  of  the  abov  e  admission 
requirements. 

.  c.  A  special  student  who  is  not  taking  a  regular  curriculum,  but 
who  is  pursuing  only  a  limited  number  of  special  courses  in 
the  School  may,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration, be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a  regular  curriculum  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree,  and  qualify  under  a  or  b  of  the 
above  admission  requirements. 

d.  Special  students  will  be  given  full  credit  toward  the  degree 
for  such  courses  as  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Administration,  providing  such  students  shall  later  become 
candidates  for  the  degree. 

e.  In  order  for  a  special  student  to  make  up  the  work  required 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree,  he  must  present 
evidence  of  additional  secondary  school  work  suflScient  to 
meet  the  admission  requirements,  or  he  may  take  additional 
courses  in  the  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  —  each  two  semester  hour  course  of 
additional  work  satisfactorily  completed  counting  as  two- 
thirds  of  one  unit  toward  admission  credit. 

Admission  of  Women 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  that  is,  under  the  admission  requirements  as  outlined 
above.  (This  does  not  apply  in  the  Providence  Division  where 
women  are  not  admitted.) 

Advanced  Standing 

1.    By  Transfer  of  Credit 

Credit  for  advanced  standing  in  the  School  may  be  given  for 
work  completed   in   other  approved  colleges  and  univ^ersities  if 
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such  work  is  similar  in  content  and  character  to  corresponding 
courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  but  under  no 
conditions  will  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  transfer 
credit  be  allowed  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  credit  earned  in  other  institutions,  students  must 
complete  at  least  one  year's  work  (12  semester  hours)  in  the  School 
before  receiving  the  degree.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing 
must  file  certificates  upon  which  transfer  credit  may  be  based  with 
their  application  for  admission.  A  copy  of  a  marked  catalog  of 
the  institution  from  which  transfer  is  sought  should  accompany 
the  transcript  of  record  showing  those  courses  for  which  credit  is 
desired. 

For  the  Master's  degree  not  more  than  four  semester  hours' 
credit  by  transfer  will  be  accepted.  Work  offered  for  such  credit 
must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.    By  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  School  and  who 
desire  to  secure  Advanced  Standing  Credit  toward  the  degree 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

a.  A  written  application  for  examination,  on  proper  forms 
secured  from  the  School  office,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Dean.  In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Committee  will  take 
into  account  previous  training,  business  experience,  and  other 
factors  showing  the  applicant's  preparation  and  ability  in 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  Advanced  Standing  Credit 
is  sought. 

b.  A  grade  of  15  per  cent  must  be  obtained  in  the  examination 
in  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  subject. 

c.  Not  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  Advanced  Standing 
Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  allowed  by  means  of 
examination. 

Advanced  Standing  in  certain  cases  may  be  secured  by  exami- 
nation so  as  to  complete  a  four-year  curriculum  in  three  years. 
Applicants  who  have  had  satisfactory  training  or  experience  in 
bookkeeping,  or  accounting,  are  freciuently  able  to  secure  advanced 
standing  credit  in  Accounting  1-2  and  in  some  cases  Accounting 
3-4,  and  by  taking  examinations  in  other  required  subjects  or  by 
taking  added  subjects  each  year  can  meet  all  refjuirements  for  the 
degree  in  three  years. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  are  urged  to  register  early  in  the  season  and  avoid 
the  rush  and  delay  that  conies  during  the  opening  week.  The 
School  can  give  each  individual  better  service  in  completing 
registration  if  this  is  attended  to  before  the  opening  week.  Stu- 
dents should  file  their  application  for  admission  without  delay  so 
that,  their  status  may  be  determined  as  early  as  possible.  Tran- 
scripts showing  previous  education  must  be  secured  by  the  School 
office  and  the  application  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Admission  before  a  student's  status  can  be  determined.  This 
naturally  requires  considerable  time.  All  students  who  have 
applied  for  admission  and  have  not  been  notified  as  to  their  status 
before  School  begins  should  report  for  classwork  upon  the  opening 
week  of  School  unless  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Elch  student  entering  the  School  for  the  first  time  should  follow 
this  procedure  in  completing  registration: 

1.  File  the  application  for  admission  accompanied  by  the  five 
dollar  ($5.00)  application  fee,  either  in  person  or  by  mail, 
on  the  blank  provided  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Report  to  the  School  office  in  person  on  or  before  the  opening 
of  School  to  fill  out  such  additional  enrollment  forms  as  are 
required.  At  this  time  the  student  should  arrange  his  pro- 
gram of  work  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  all  matters  regard- 
ing his  status. 


LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  should  avoid  late  registration.  It  is  fundamental 
that  they  be  present  at  the  first  class  sessions  if  they  are  to  be 
most  successful  in  their  studies  for  the  year.  Those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  register  late  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  School 
provided  they  have  not  lost  so  much  work  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  with  the  courses. 


TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 

Application  Fee 

Payable  but  once  and  only  upon  initial  application 
for  admission  to  the  University  and  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  subjects  pursued $5.00  i 

Yearly  Tuition  Fee  (Full  Course) 100.00" 

This  fee  is  payable  as  follows : 

September  22 $35.00  e  £> 

November  17 ^TtTO  /^^^ 

February       2 -SOrOetJ^ 

«"^ 

Total  each  year .^Q^rOfT  ^'^ 

A  full  course  implies  attending  three  evenings  each 
week,  two  hours  each  evening,  thruout  the  year. 

Tuition  Fee  (Single  Courses) 

Elements  of  iVccounting 45.00 

Advanced  Accounting 45.00 

Junior  Accounting  Problems 45.00 

Specialized  Accounting 25.00 

Cost  Accounting 45.00 

Auditing 45.00 

C.P.A.  Problems 25.00 

Other  two-semester  courses 42.00 

One-semester  courses 22.00 

All  tuition  fees  include  a  limited  membership  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  or  Y.W.C.A.,  or  similar  organizations  in 
the  case  of  women  (not  including  gymnasium  and 
natatorium  privileges) . 

Students  who  desire  to  review  or  are  required  to 
repeat  courses  because  of  failure  are  allowed  one- 
half  of  the  regular  tuition  rates. 

Examinations 

Intelligence  test  for  admission  by  those  seeking  ad- 
mission in  this  manner.     (See  page  19,  Section  Ic.) . .        2.00 
For  conditional  examinations 2.00 
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Graduation 


A  graduation  fee  is  required  of  all  Seniors  who  have 
filed  application  for  the  degree.  Payable  on  or 
before  March  1 $10.00 


WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  School  office  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  withdrawing  and  to  give  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This 
notification  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
thruout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the  Uni- 
versity provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a  yearly 
basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal 
illness.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician. 

2.  In  case  a  student  is  regularly  employed  during  the 
day  and  is  sent  out  of  the  city  permanently  by  his 
employer  or  compelled  to  change  his  working  hours 
so  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  School,  a  refund 
may  be  granted,  provided  the  application  is  accom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  statement  from  the  firm. 

3.  Tuition  not  refunded  or  used  may  be  applied  upon 
subsequent  courses  pursued  in  the  School,  providing 
such  courses  are  taken  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  withdrawal  of  the  student. 

C.  The  application  fee  is  not  refundable,  except  in  case  a 
student  is  forced  to  withdraw  because  of  non-acceptance  by  the 
School,  in  which  case  one-half  of  the  fee  or  $2.50  will  be  refunded. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

A.    Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  graduation  in  the  year  in  which 
they  plan  to  receive  the  degree,  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
forms  as  may  be  required  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Must  have  met  the  admission  requirements  and  have  been 
admitted  to  the  School  as  a  regular  student  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree. 

3.  Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  seventy-two  sem- 
ester hours.  (A  semester  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  which 
indicates  satisfactory  completion  of  one  sixty  minute  period 
of  classroom  work  or  its  equivalent  per  week  for  one  semester 
of  seventeen  weeks.  A  course  which  meets  120  minutes  per 
week  thruout  one  semester  receives  a  credit  value  of  two 
semester  hours.) 

a.  At  least  forty-eight  semester  hours  credit  either  thru 
advanced  standing  or  thru  satisfactory  completion  of 
courses  in  the  School. 

b.  Not  more  than  twenty -four  semester  hours'  credit  for 
successful  business  experience.  This  credit  is  given  on 
the  basis  of  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  per 
year.  The  interpretation  of  what  comprises  successful 
business  experience  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean, 
who  will  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
experience  and  the  responsibility  attendant  thereto. 
Where  the  experience  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
giving  either  partial  or  no  credit,  the  student  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  courses  to  complete  the 
required  number  of  seventy-two  semester  hours  or  the 
degree  may  be  withheld  until  the  student  secures  the 
necessary  business  experience.  In  allowing  credit  for 
business  experience  frank  recognition  is  made  of  the 
general  business  training  which  the  student  is  acquiring 

•  in  his  daily  occupation.  The  daily  vocation  becomes 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  principles  taught  in  the 
classroom  are  applied. 
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B.    Candidates  for  the   Master  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  the  degree  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  enter  upon  graduate 
study. 

2.  Must  hold  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree  or  an 
equivalent  degree  conferred  by  a  recognized  college  or 
university  for  work  completed  in  the  study  of  business. 

3.  Must  complete  two  years  of  resident  study  embodying  a 
minimum  credit  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  of  which 
four  semester  hours  credit  is  allowed  for  the  thesis.  Not 
more  than  four  semester  hours  credit  will  be  accepted  by 
transfer  of  credit  from  recognized  collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

4.  All  work  presented  for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  of  a  grade  of  C  (75%)  or  better. 

5.  Presentation  of  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  the 
specialized  field  of  study.  The  subject  and  outline  of  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  proper  committee  thru  the 
Dean  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree.  The  thesis  must 
give  evidence  of  original  study  and  research  and  must  be 
completed  and  filed  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  Com- 
mencement with  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Dean.  Two  bound  typewritten  or  printed  copies  of  the 
thesis  must  be  presented  in  prescribed  form  for  the  School 
and  the  Library. 

6.  Pass  an  oral  examination  given  by  a  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Such  an  examination  may  be 
based  upon  the  specialized  field  of  research  and  study  fol- 
lowed in  the  presentation  of  the  thesis,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  specialized  field  to  business  in  general. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

A  candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

1.  Must  have  met  the  same  admission  requirements  as  students 
who  are  admitted  to  the  School  as  candidates  for  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 
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Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  in  one  of  the  prescribed  two-year  curriculuras,  as 
follows : 

a.  At  least  twenty -four  semester  hours  credit  thru  satis- 
factory completion  of  courses  as  required. 

b.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  credit  for  suc- 
cessful business  experience.     (See  3b,  page  25.) 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

Honors  are  based  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work  performed 
by  students  in  the  School.  Two  honorary  distinctions  are  con- 
ferred upon  properly  qualified  students  upon  graduation: 

a.  High  honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  thruout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's 
and  no  marks  below  B. 

b.  Honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  examina- 
tions thruout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's  and  of  the 
balance  75%  of  B's. 

These  honors  are  subject  to  further  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  The  work  must  be  completed  in  four  academic  years. 

2.  Courses  credited  by  advanced  standing  whether  by 
transfer  or  by  examination  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining honors. 


REGISTRATION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

In  practically  all  states  provision  is  made  in  the  statutes  for  the 
registration  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Examinations  are 
held  either  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Institute2of 
Accountants  or  of  the  State. 

In  Massachusetts  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed  by  applicants  for  the  examina- 
tion: 

1.  All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Registration, 
Room  145-A,  State  House,  Boston,  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  an  examination  is  to  be  given. 
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2.  To  be  registered  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  the 
applicant  must  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  a 
four-year  course  in  a  high  school  of  recognized  standing,  must 
have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  practical  experience 
either  in  public  practice  on  his  own  account  or  as  assistant 
to  a  practicing  public  accountant  and  shall  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  following  subjects: 

Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 

Auditing 

Commercial  Law 

If  an  applicant  fails  to  pass  the  examination  either  in  Audit- 
ing or  Commercial  Law  he  shall  be  required  to  take  a  sub- 
sequent examination  only  in  the  subject  in  which  he  failed, 

3.  Applicants  who  are  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  the  examination  in  Commercial 
Law. 

4.  A  fee  of  $25  must  accompany  the  application.  The  fee 
for  re-examination  in  case  of  failure  is  $10. 

Students  living  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  desiring  to 
take  examinations  in  those  states  should  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities  having  in  charge  registration  and  the  examinations. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULUMS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES 

The  currioulums  of  the  School  have  been  planned  with  a  twofold 
purpose:  First,  to  give  an  organized  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  and  conditions  underlying  business;  and  Second, 
to  give  classroom  instruction  so  intensely  practical  and  workable 
that  the  student  gains  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  everyday  task 
at  which  he  is  now  engaged  or  will  be  engaged  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  that  technical  knowledge  and  training  which  combined 
with  the  scientific  know^ledge  of  the  basic  principles  will  be  con- 
ducive to  successful  accomplishment  in  actual  business. 

In  each  of  the  four-year  curriculums  of  Business  Management, 
Marketing,  and  Professional  Accounting,  the  first  year  is  constant 
thruout  and  has  been  so  designed  as  to  give  a  basic  introduction  to 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  business  activity.  The 
mastery  of  these  principles  is  so  important  that  all  students  are 
required  to  pursue  the  first  and  second-year  courses  as  listed. 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  curriculums  leading  to  the  degree, 
one  and  two-year  curriculums  affording  specialization  are  offered 
in  Boston  and  in  some  of  the  Divisions. 

While  students  are  admitted  to  single  courses  and  while  special 
curriculums  will  be  laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents, nevertheless  each  student  is  advised  to  undertake  one  of  the 
organized  curriculums  outlined  below  which  have  been  co-ordinated 
and  balanced  so  as  to  give  the  most  effective  business  training. 
Before  entering  the  School  and  during  the  course  of  his  work  in  the 
School  it  is  desired  that  each  student  confer  w'ith  the  Dean  or  other 
School  officials  with  respect  to  his  program,  his  vocational  prob- 
lems, and  his  progress  both  in  School  and  in  his  daily  employment. 

The  Divisions  are  not  offering  all  the  curriculums  which  are 
given  in  Boston.  The  needs  are  different  in  the  different  cities 
and  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  offer  the  same 
number  of  curriculums  in  all  cases.  The  required  courses  in  such 
curriculums  as  are  offered  in  the  Divisions  are  the  same  as  those  in 
Boston,  the  electives  varying  to  some  degree. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

(Formerly  Business  Administration  Curriculum) 

The  Committee  on  Waste  in  Industry  appointed  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  President  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, points  out  that  50%  of  the  responsibihty  for  the  waste  in 
industry  can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  management  and  less  than 
25%  at  the  door  of  labor.  While  similar  studies  of  such  an  in- 
tensive and  extensive  nature  have  not  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  distribution,  accounting,  and  transportation,  it  is  to  be 
very  much  doubted  whether  any  of  these  fields  have  reached  even 
the  degree  of  efiiciency  in  management  found  in  industry.  A 
recent  study  made  by  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development  shows 
that  47  men  were  employed  in  distribution  as  contrasted  with  19 
in  production. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  necessity  for  trained  executive 
leadership  and  managerial  ability  in  business  is  apparent  and 
needs  no  argument. 

The  purpose  of  this  Management  Curriculum  is  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  perform  the  functions  of  business  man- 
agement, namely.  Planning,  Organizing,  Deputizing,  and  Super- 
vising. "Management,"  as  this  curriculum  defines  it,  "is  the 
art  and  science  of  co-ordinating  men,  money,  material  and  equip- 
ment so  that  a  high  degree  of  beneficial  results  will  accrue  to 
society." 

This  training  is  designated  for  those  who  hold  or  wish  to  occupy 
positions  as  sales  managers,  office  managers,  management  engineers, 
general  managers,  superintendents,  and  other  departmental  and 
junior  executive  positions.  This  curriculum  develops  those  abili- 
ties and  gives  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  that  are  peculiar 
to  management  and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  that  individual 
who  has  already  acquired  or  is  acquiring  skill  in  his  occupation 
but  who  desires  an  additional  background  for  the  study  of  Manage- 
ment as  related  to  his  occupation. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  44  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  of  all  students  pursuing  this  curriculum :  * 

Accounting  1-2, 3a-3b  «  Economics   1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  ;>,  4,  5-G,  Law  1,  2,  3 

7-8  Marketing  1-2,  7 
English  1,  2 

Other  courses  totaling  4  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  elected 
from  the  following  courses  when  offered :  * 

Accounting  3-4,  9-10,  13  Law  4 

Economics  3,  5-6  Marketing  5,  6,  8 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Business  Management  curriculum  (all  courses  meet  one  evening 
each  week  except  M-8  which  meets  two  evenings  each  week) : 

First  Year 

H'rs  H'ni 

First  Semester  per  Second  Semester  per 

week  week 

Elements  of  Accounting      (Al)...   2  Elements  of  Accounting      (A2) .  .  .  2 

Business  Administration    (Bl) ...   2  Business  Administration    (B2) ...  2 

Business  English  (El) .  .  .   2  Law     of     Contracts     and 

Agency  (Ll) ...  2 

Second  Year 

Managerial  Accounting      (A3b) .  .  2  Managerial  Accounting      (A4b) .  .  2 

Marketing  Problems  (Ml)..  2  Marketing  Problems  (M2)  .  .  2 

Law  of  Business  Associa-  Sales      and      Commercial 

tions  (L2) ...  2  Papers  (L3) ...  2 

Third  Year 

Business         Management  Business         Management 

Problems  (B7) ...  2  Problems  (B8) ...    2 

Money  and  Banking  (Eel)..  2  Business  Finance  (Ec2) .  .   2 

Salesmanship (M7)  .  .  2  Pensonnel  Management      (B4) ...   2 

Fourth  Year  ' 

Business  Statistics  (B.5) .  .  .   2  Business  Statistics  (B6)...    2 

Industrial  Management     (B3) ...    2  Business  Reports  (E2) ...   2 

(Elect  2  hours)  (Elect  2  hours) 

*  A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  professional  dignity  surrounding  the  work  of  the  pubHc 
accountant  and  the  reward  of  satisfaction  that  accrues  from  render- 
ing a  distinctive  professional  service  to  society  are  compensations 
not  measured  in  financial  returns.  The  junior  accountant  just 
entering  the  profession  will  do  well  if  he  receives  $100  to  $150  a 
month.  Even  this  basis  of  compensation  assumes  specialized 
training.  In  time,  when  he  receives  his  C.P.A.  certificate,  his 
income  should  be  from  $3000  to  $5000  per  year  with  the  possi- 
bility of  even  higher  financial  rewards  as  he  becomes  more  experi- 
enced and  mature. 

In  many  respects  the  future  in  private  accounting  is  more 
attractive  than  is  public  practice.  Large,  as  well  as  smaller,  con- 
cerns are  constantly  searching  for  trained  leadership  for  positions 
of  controller,  treasurer,  or  chief  accountant.  Men  are  wanted 
for  these  positions  who  are  willing  to  assume  at  the  beginning  less 
attractive  and  responsible  positions  but  who  will  thru  the  demon- 
strations of  their  abilities  in  and  knowledge  of  organized  business 
forge  ahead  to  the  larger  responsibilities. 

Technical  training  in  accounting  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
requirements  for  professional  and  financial  success  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  most  essential  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  accounting 
be  combined  with  an  intelligent  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  business  organization  and  management.  The 
student  of  accounting  must  be  trained  in  business  law,  business 
organization  and  management,  economics  and  finance,  all  of  which 
are  used  constantly  and  directly  in  the  practice  of  accounting. 
Maximum  success  as  an  accountant  or  an  executive  cannot  be 
realized  without  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems and  principles  of  business  embodied  in  statistics,  finance, 
business  law,  industrial  management,  marketing,  and  English. 

This  Accounting  Curriculum  has  been  carefully  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  ideals,  and  with  a  view  of  preparing 
men  for  the  accounting  profession,  and  the  C.P.A.  certificate. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  48  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  this  curriculum:  * 

Accounting    1-2,   3-4,    5,    7-8,    9-10,  English  1,  '2 

11-12,  13,  14.  Economics  1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3  Law  1,  2,  3,  4 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Professional  Accounting  curriculum  (all  classes  meet  one  evening 
per  week) : 


FiBST  Semester 

Elements  of  Accounting  (Al) 

Business  Administration  (Bl) . 

Business  English  (El). 


First  Year 

H'ra 

per 
week 


Second  Semester 


Elements  of  Accounting  (A2) . 
Business  Administration  (B2) . 
Law     of     Contracts     and 

Agency  (Ll) . 


H'ra 

per 

week 

.   2 

.   2 


Secon'd  Year 


Adv^anced  Accounting         (A3) . 
Money  and  Banking  (Eel) 

Law  of  Business  Associa- 
tions (L2) . 


Advanced  Accounting         (A4) . 
Business  Finance  (Ec2) 

Sales      and      Commercial 

Papers  (L3) . 


Junior    Accounting    Prob- 
lems (A7) 
Specialized  Accounting       (A5) 
Industrial  Management      (B3) 


Third  Year 

Junior    Accounting    Prob- 
2  lems  (A8). 

2  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Sure- 

2  tyship  and  Property    (L4) . 

Business  Reports  (E2) . 


Cost  Accounting  (A9) .  . 

Auditing  (All). 

Income  Tax  Procedure        (A13) . 


Fourth  Year 

2  Cost  Accounting AlO) . 

.    2  Auditing  (A12) . 

.    2  C.P.A.  Problems  (Al4). 


A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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SPECIALIZED  CURRICULUMS 

Many  students  feel  that  they  cannot  spend  the  time  required  to 
complete  a  four-year  curriculum  but  can  spend  one  or  two  years 
in  intensive  training  of  a  specialized  nature.  Those  interested  in 
such  study  are  advised  to  consult  the  school  office  as  to  possible 
programs  that  may  be  arranged  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Some 
of  the  fields  of  specialization  which  may  be  arranged  for  are  as 
follows : 


C.P.A.  Preparation 

Credits  and  Collections 

(In    co-operation    with    the   Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men) 

Salesmanship 


Advertising 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Life  Insurance 


SINGLE  COURSES 

Any  one  of  the  following  courses  may  be  taken  singly  by  those 
who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  training  to  satisfactorily 
pursue  the  course  they  may  select.  Li  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  have  taken  some  other  course  prior  to  the 
one  selected  in  order  that  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject 
may  be  understood  before  pursuing  the  more  advanced  course. 


The  following  courses  are  suggested : 


Advertising  Principles 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Finance 

Business  Management  Problems 

Business  Reports 

Business  Statistics 

C.P.A.  Quiz 

Credits  and  Collections 

Elements  of  Accounting 

Income  Ta.x  Procedure 

Industrial  Management 


Law  of  Contracts 

Law  of  Business  Associations 

Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Suretyship  and 

Property 
Life  Insurance 
Managerial  Accounting 
Marketing 
Money  and  Banking 
Personnel  Management 
Salesmanship 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns 
Sales  and  Commercial  Papers 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  letters  and  numerals  following  each  course  title  indicate 
the  classification  and  number  of  that  course.  The  following  key 
is  used: 

A    Accounting  B   Business  Management        E  English 

Ec  Economics  F    Finance 

L    Law  M  Marketing 

All  full-year  courses  are  numbered  with  a  double  consecutive  num- 
ber and  all  semester  courses  with  a  single  number.  The  Adminis- 
tration reserves  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  courses  within 
the  curriculum  or  of  omitting  or  substituting  courses  in  Boston 
or  in  the  Divisions  without  previous  notice.  Not  all  courses  are 
given  each  year,  the  School  reserving  the  right  to  alternate  such 
courses  as  the  Administration  may  deem  necessary.  Students 
should  consult  the  local  schedule  of  classes  for  information  as  to 
courses  given  during  the  present  year. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  in  any  year  any 
elective  or  special  course  for  which  less  than  twenty  enrollments 
have  been  received.  Students  so  affected  by  such  withdrawals 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  some  other  course,  or  in  case  of  special 
students,  a  full  refund  of  all  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  made. 

ACCOUNTING  (A) 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  following  courses  is  to  present 
Accounting  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
profession  of  accoimting,  or  of  those  who  must  use  accounting 
as  a  tool  of  administration  and  management.  The  instruction  is 
planned  with  the  view  of  giving  the  student  a  thoro  working 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  accounting  principles,  methods 
and  systems  and  of  developing  the  ability  to  scientifically  analyze 
and  solve  business  problems. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students  pursuing  a  regular 
curriculum.  Courses  3b  and  4b  are  required  of  all  students  pur- 
suing the  Marketing  and  Management  curriculums.  All  other 
courses  are  required  of  those  majoring  in  Accounting. 

Elements  of  Accounting  A  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course,  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  Accounting,  is 
presented  in  a  manner  that  thoroly  acquaints  the  student  with 
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the  purpose  of  accounting.  He  is  asked  to  study  the  balance  sheet 
and  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  before  attempting  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  accounts.  Accounting,  as  usually  taught  in 
its  elementary  stages,  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  detail  journalizing, 
posting,  etc.,  which  when  once  mastered  soon  becomes  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.  The  more  modern  method  used  in  this  course 
follows  the  plan  of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  importance  of 
the  statement  and  the  balance  sheet  as  reflecting  the  conditions 
of  a  business. 

In  this  way  the  instructor  is  able  to  develop  the  principles  of 
debit  and  credit  logically  and  from  a  viewpoint  that  enables  the 
student  to  clearly  see  the  application  of  accounting  to  business. 
Bookkeeping,  as  such,  gives  emphasis  to  the  mechanism  of  ac- 
counts, and  the  detail  of  compiling  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  facts 
of  business  activities.  Accounting,  on  the  other  hand,  centers 
attention  and  interest  upon  the  results  of  transactions  and  the 
degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  business  as  reflected  thru  an 
analysis. 

The  content  of  this  course  is  as  follows :  Development  and  organ- 
ization of  accounts:  proprietorship  and  business  organizations; 
financial  statement;  profit  and  loss  elements  and  statements; 
financial  elements  and  the  account;  the  account  and  the  philosophy 
of  debit  and  credit ;  debit  and  credit  applied  to  asset,  liability  and 
proprietorship  accounts;  mixed  accounts  and  periodic  work  on 
ledger;  inventories  and  appraisal;  sources  of  data  for  the  ledger; 
purchase  and  sales  journals;  cash  book  and  modern  journal; 
business  papers;  business  methods;  methods  of  posting  the  trial 
balance;  adjustment  and  closing  entries  and  summary  statements; 
classification  of  accounts  and  basic  accounting  methods;  partner- 
ship from  business  and  accounting  viewpoints;  handling  of  cash 
and  discount;  notes  receivable  and  payable;  sales;  capitalization 
of  partnerships;  partnership  profits  and  summarizing  periods' 
results;  partnership  dissolution;  accounting  records  and  control- 
ling accounts;  handling  controlling  accounts;  the  corporation, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  opening  and  closing  corpora- 
tion books;  consignments;  approval  sales  and  adventure  accounts; 
safeguarding  cash;  installment  sales  and  balancing  methods; 
single  entry  bookkeeping;  some  phases  of  interest. 

Advanced  Accountbuj  A  3-Ii. 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  A  1-2.     Problems 
illustrating  the  principles  and  practices  of  accounting  are  assigned 
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for  home  work,  and  supplementary  reading  on  the  theory  of 
accounts  is  required  each  week.  The  following  subjects  are 
considered : 

The  corporation;  voucher  systems  and  factory  costs;  the  bal- 
ance sheet  and  principles  of  valuation;  aspects  and  causes  of  depre- 
ciation; methods  of  calculating  and  accounting  for  depreciation; 
cash,  mercantile  credits  and  merchandise  inventory;  temporary 
investments,  accrued  and  deferred  items;  permanent  investments; 
wasting  and  intangible  assets;  current,  contingent  and  fixed  lia- 
bilities; capital  stock  and  profits ;  surplus  and  reserves;  dividends; 
sinking  funds;  profit  and  loss  summary;  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion; combinations  and  consolidations;  domestic  branch  houses; 
foreign  branch  houses;  suspense  accounts  and  fire  losses;  business 
statistics;  private  books;  building  expenses  and  income;  con- 
solidated balance  sheet;  accounts  and  reports  of  receivers  and 
trustees;  condensed  balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  surplus 
statement  and  adjusting  and  closing  journal  entries;  mergers, 
fire  losses  and  preferred  stock;  insurance  policies  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  corporation;  branch  houses;  consolidations  and  mergers; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and 
liquidation  account. 

Managerial  Accounting  A  3b-4b 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  engage 
in  administrative  and  managerial  capacities,  and  is  required  of 
all  students  pursuing  the  Business  Management  and  Marketing 
curriculums  and  is  elective  for  students  pursuing  the  Accounting 
curriculum.  In  the  administrative  activities  of  business  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  classification  of  policies  and  procedure  and  the 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  each  class  of  activity. 
This  course  is  given  with  the  view  of  showing  the  relation  of  stand- 
ards and  records  to  the  general  problem  of  management  and 
administration. 

The  following  is  the  course  content:  Relation  of  standards  and 
records  to  business  management;  characteristic  features  of  stand- 
ards and  records;  organization  for  controUership,  for  accounting, 
statistical,  and  budgetary  control,  and  for  office  management; 
administrative  reports;  standard  forms  for  balance  sheet  and 
statement  of  income  and  expense;  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements;  standards  and  records  for  sales  operation 
and  control;    purchase  control  and  operation;    records  for  traffic 
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control  and  operations;  controlling  production  operations,  cost 
finding,  materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense;  personnel 
control  and  standards  and  records;  plant  and  equipment  control; 
standards  and  records  for  controlling  branch  house  operation;  ac- 
counting for  investments;  control  of  liabilities;  classification, 
allocation  and  control  of  expense  disbursements;  financial  and 
credit  control;  budget  summaries;  partnership  and  corporation 
records  and  accounts;   profit's  control  and  distribution. 

Specialized  Accoimting  A-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  application  of  accounting  systems  to 
accounting  problems  in  various  types  of  business.  Numerous 
problems  of  the  following  representative  types  of  business  are 
assigned  to  the  student  to  be  prepared  and  handed  in.  Hotels 
and  restaurants;  municipal  accounting;  commission  merchants; 
department  stores;  cotton  mills;  refineries;  flour  mills;  cement 
mills;  commercial  banks  and  trust  companies;  brokerage;  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  fire  and  life  insurance  companies;  land 
development  companies;  lumber  manufacturing  concerns;  coal 
mines;    oil  producing  companies. 

Local  conditions  and  interests  of  the  class  may  necessitate  the 
substitution  of  other  typical  business  enterprises  in  place  of  some 
of  the  above  concerns.  Important  features  relating  to  each  type 
of  business  are  presented  in  connection  with  that  business.  For 
example,  under  hotels  and  restaurants  the  various  plans  of  organ- 
ization, special  cash  systems  and  accounting  for  all  rooms  are 
subdivisions  of  the  subject  to  be  considered.  Under  municipal 
accounting,  nature  of  public  corporations  and  their  organization; 
municipal  finance;  classification  of  accounts;  budget  accounts 
and  accounting  records  and  forms  are  given  consideration. 

Jiniior  Accounting  Problems  A  7-8 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Accountant  and  the  C.P.A.  examination  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  Accounting  curriculum.  Throughout 
the  course  the  selection  of  problems  from  representative  types  of 
business  is  made.  The  student's  solutions  are  graded  and  returned 
so  that  he  may  benefit  from  the  careful  review  by  the  instructor. 
Considerable  time  is  given  to  open  discussion  of  the  problems. 

The  more  advanced  phases  of  accounting  are  taken  up  in  this 
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course,  such  as  individual  proprietorship;  partnership;  division  of 
profits;  admission  of  new  partner;  dissohition  and  Hquidation  of 
partnership;  organization  of  corporations;  capital  stock;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  surplus,  dividends  and  reserves;  corporation  state- 
ments; manufacturing  statements;  dissolution  and  reorganization 
of  corporations;  agency  and  branch  accounting;  foreign  branch 
accounting;  consolidated  balance  sheets;  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments; statements  of  resources  and  their  application;  statement 
of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and  liquidation 
accounts;  profit  and  loss  adjustments  as  between  years;  property 
accounts  and  depreciation  adjustments;  inventories  and  adjust- 
ments; insurance  and  loss  adjustments;  mathematical  and 
actuarial  problems;  fiduciary  accounting;  club  and  institutional 
accounting. 

Cost  Accouniing  A  9-10 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Cost  Accounting  as  related  to  industrial 
enterprises.  The  one  principle  aim  which  is  kept  in  the  foreground 
is  that  of  showing  the  close  relation  between  Accounting  and 
Management.  The  course  endeavors  to  outline  and  present  in 
logical  and  systematic  order  the  essential  steps  in  cost  procedure 
for  industrial  enterprises  of  whatever  nature  and  character.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  course : 

The  philosophy  of  costs;  analysis  of  conditions,  including  a 
survey  of  production  methods  and  physical  plant;  elements  of 
cost;  organization  line  of  authority;  production  departments; 
non-producing  department  costs;  labor  costs;  pay  roll  analysis 
and  distribution;  methods  of  wage  payment;  purchasing  depart- 
ment; materials'  costs;  stores;  depreciation;  analysis  of  over- 
head factors;  direct  and  indirect  overhead;  control  accounts; 
work  in  process;  production  reports;  power  costs;  maintenance 
costs;  deferred  and  accrued  items;  standard  units  of  measure- 
ment; administrative  and  selling  costs;  classification  of  cost 
accounts;  property  records;  use  of  grafts  in  presenting  cost  data; 
relation  of  interest  and  cost  figures;  the  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  cost  work;  cost  statements. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  numerous  problems  are  assigned 
to  the  student  for  home  work.  These  problems  being  based  on 
the  case  method  require  the  practical  application  of  theories  out- 
lined in  the  lectures  and  text  books. 
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Auditing  A  11-12 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  course  deals  with  auditing  problems  as  applied  to  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  is  a  combination  of 
lectures,  quizzes,  and  problem  work,  the  problems  being  based 
upon  C.P.A.  questions. 

Balance  sheet  audits;  complete  audits;  continuous  audits; 
special  examinations;  the  audit  of  balance  sheet  accounts;  the 
audit  of  expense  accounts;  analysis  of  accounts;  the  mechanical 
work  of  auditing;  special  types  of  business  including  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  insurance,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  insurance 
companies,  etc.;  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and  audit 
reports. 

Income  Taxes  A-13 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
A  problem  course  in  federal  and  state  taxation  embracing  the 
practical  application  of  the  1921  Revenue  Act.  A  series  of  prob- 
lems covering  the  preparation  of  returns  for  both  the  state  and 
federal  taxes  as  affecting  corporations,  partnerships,  public  service 
utilities,  and  individuals  are  required  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
student.  Attention  to  claims,  credit,  and  abatements  is  given. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  regidations  now  in  force. 

C.P.A.  Problems  A-U 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Junior  Accounting  Problem 
course  (A  7-8)  and  involves  more  advanced  problems  embodying 
many  of  the  subjects  considered  in  Course  A  7-8.  Several  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  are  assigned 
for  home  work  and  class  discussion.  These  problems  thru  their 
complexity  and  diversity  of  subject  matter  serve  as  a  thoro  and 
final  review  of  the  whole  field  of  accounting. 

In  addition  to  such  major  subjects  as  consolidated  balance  sheets 
and  statements,  liquidation  accounts,  dis.solution  and  reorganiza- 
tion, statements  of  affairs,  this  course  gives  attention  to  profes- 
sional ethics  and  practices,  management  of  accounting  offices,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  accountant  to  other  professions. 

(  .P.A.  Quiz  A-15  (conducted  at  Boston  only) 

Six  hours  eacli  week   for  eight  weeks.     Credit   toward    Master's  degree 
only,  2  semester  hours. 

Beginning  early  in  September,  this  Quiz  is  conducted  for  those 
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desiring  to  specifically  review  for  the  C.P.A.  examination  in 
November.  The  Quiz  is  open  to  all  who  have  had  sufficient 
training  and  experience  to  benefit  thereby. 

Ten  hours  of  class  work  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  Business  Law. 
The  remaining  time  is  devoted  to  accounting  and  auditing.  Typi- 
cal C.P.A.  problems  are  assigned  for  home  work  and  class  discus- 
sion. As  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  law,  accounting  and  auditing, 
the  class  is  required  to  sit  for  examination  under  as  nearly  similar 
conditions  as  the  regular  C.P.A.  examinations.  The  papers  are 
carefully  graded  and  returned  to  the  student.  In  the  limited  time 
allotted,  the  class  is  required  to  work  under  pressure  in  order  that 
the  review  may  be  comprehensive  and  thoro.  The  success  of 
candidates  in  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  is  evidence  of  the  thoro- 
ness  and  value  of  the  Quiz  as  a  basic  preparation  for  the  exam- 
inations. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  (B) 

The  principles  of  organization  and  management  of  business 
enterprises  remain  practically  constant  in  all  types  of  business. 
With  the  complexity  and  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
modern  business,  the  functions  of  administration  and  management 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  maximum  economies  effected.  Thru 
the  problem  approach,  these  courses  aim  to  train  the  student  to 
supplant  guess  work  and  trial  and  error  processes  with  organized 
and  scientific  knowledge  and  management  abilities. 

Business  Administration  B  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introductory  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Business  Management  and  Administration.  In  this  study 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  work  of  the  executive  and  the  relationships  of  the  various 
functions  operating  within  the  business  unit.  The  student  is 
first  introduced  to  the  underlying  economic  principles  of  business 
management  and  administration.  Later,  he  studies  those  factors 
which  the  business  manager  must  control  and  how  this  control 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  brief  presentation  of  concrete  eco- 
nomic principles,  the  course  proceeds  by  a  discussion  method 
employing  questions,  problems  and  cases  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  three  broad  problems  of  business. 

1.    The  establishment  of  policies  wnth  the  setting  of  goals. 
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2.  The  planning  and  setting  up  of  an  organization  to  carry  out 
these  policies  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  goals. 

3.  The  operating  or  managing  of  the  organization  itself. 

Typical  cases  and  situations  are  presented  thru  assigned  read- 
ings, class  discussion,  and  the  text,  whereby  the  student  visualizes 
the  functions  of  the  business  manager  and  executive. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered:  Field  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  management;  conditions  determining  location 
of  business;  changing  location;  location  planning;  administra- 
tion of  personnel;  measuring  aids  of  personnel  administration; 
organization  and  administration  of  personnel  department;  ad- 
ministration of  market  problems;  marketing  forces,  functions 
and  structures;  sales  management  and  administration;  the  work 
of  the  purchasing  department;  administration  of  fiiiance;  the 
manager's  relation  to  financial  organization;  financial  policies 
and  devices;  organization  for  financial  administration;  the  admin- 
istration of  production;  manufacturing  functions  with  reference 
to  control;  scientific  shop  management;  character  of  business 
problems  and  business  judgments;  forms  of  business  risk;  ways 
of  dealing  with  business  risks;  the  form  of  the  business  unit; 
basic  features  of  administration;  essentials  of  organization  and 
management;  types  of  organization;  principles  of  management; 
measuring  aids  of  control;    analysis  of  business  cases. 

Industrial  Management  B-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of 
the  forces  of  labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient 
production  of  a  commodity.  The  course  presents  to  the  student 
the  fundamentals  of  industrial  administration  and  management 
from  the  viewpoint  of  efficient  production,  contented  workers, 
and  service  to  the  community.  The  following  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed and  numerous  problems  to  illustrate  each  subject  are  put 
before  the  class  for  solution;  industrial  organization;  types  of 
organization  and  departments;  buildings  and  equipment;  plan- 
ning the  product;  handling  of  materials;  inventory  records; 
production  control;  labor  management;  the  foreman;  wages  and 
incentives;  the  cost  department;  planning  department;  synchro- 
nizing sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  thruout 
this  course  from  the  fact  that  the  student  body  represents  on  the 
average  the  medium  size  organization. 
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Personnel  Management  B-^ 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  clearly  set  forth  the  principles 
and  the  best  prevailing  practices  in  the  field  of  the  management 
and  administration  of  human  relations  in  business  and  industry. 
Administrators  must  deal  with  human  beings  whose  tendencies, 
impulses,  reactions,  hopes  and  aspirations  are  being  revealed  by 
the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  administration  of  proper 
personnel  relationships  is  a  major  staff  function  and  vitally 
affects  the  well-being  of  not  only  the  workers  but  the  organiza- 
tion as  well. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  The  field  of 
personnel  administration;  human  values  in  business  and  industry; 
reasons  for  a  personnel  department;  functions  of  a  personnel 
department;  sources  of  labor  supply;  methods  of  selection  and 
placement;  hours  and  working  periods;  health  of  the  worker; 
a  safety  program;  standards  of  physical  working  conditions; 
training  executives;  training  employees;  arousing  interest  in 
work;  transfer  and  promotion;  shop  rules;  grievances  and  dis- 
charge; job  analysis  and  job  specifications;  supervision  and 
control  of  job  analysis;  labor  turnover;  methods  of  factory  labor 
analysis;  labor  audit  check  list;  wage  determination;  payment 
plans  and  methods;  industrial  risks;  co-ordination  of  staff  de- 
partments; steady  work;  shop  committee  organization;  employ- 
ees' associations;  business  value  of  the  collective  bargain;  em- 
ployers' association;  national  industrial  councils;  industrial 
government. 

Business  Statistics  B  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.  Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
The  prosperity  of  a  business  depends  primarily  upon  the  ability 
of  the  executive  to  anticipate  the  future.  Today's  commerce  is  in 
anticipation  of  tomorrow's  requirements.  An  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  developments  that  are  likely  to  transpire  in  the  ensuing 
months  place  a  business  man  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  current  policies  of  his  business.  To  forecast  the 
future,  the  executive  must  have  before  him  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  essential  facts  of  the  past.  Upon  the 
analysis  of  statistics  graphically  presented  in  the  form  of  charts, 
the  executive  can  study  results  and  trends;  with  their  aid  he  can 
not  only  draw  sound  conclusions  but  is  able  to  visualize  his  facts 
and  conclusions  to  his  associates  and  superiors.  The  following 
subjects  are  thoroly  taken  up  in  this  course:   collection,  presenta- 
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tion,  and  analysis  of  data;  indices  of  business  conditions;  business 
cycle;  index  numbers;  correlation;  use  of  graphs  in  presenting 
business  data;  statistics  as  applied  to  the  sales,  purchasing,  pro- 
duction, accounting,  and  financial  departments;  use  of  statistics 
in  budget  control.  Executive  statistics  and  indices  of  fundamental 
business  conditions  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  use  of  statistics  in  presenting  facts  for  policy  making. 

Business  Management  Problems  B  7-8. 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  tests  of  the  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  applied  in  this  course  to  practical  and  fundamental 
problems  in  the  administration  and  management  of  business  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Thruout  the  course  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  determination  of  proper  procedure,  control,  and 
policies.  Fundamental  weaknesses  and  difficulties  experienced  in 
various  types  of  organizations  are  presented  with  the  view  of 
developing  ability  to  analyze,  present  solutions  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  remedies.  Problems  used  in  this  course  are  drawn 
from  actual  situations  experienced  in  the  management  of  typical 
businesses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered:  the 
method  of  approach  to  business  problems;  the  co-ordination  of 
various  departments;  planning  and  production;  standardization 
of  processes;  statistical  records  and  reports;  personnel  and  labor 
problems;  function  of  the  purchasing  department;  traffic  and 
transportation  problems;  cost  schedules  and  systems;  distribu- 
tion of  overhead;  budgetary  control  in  relation  to  administration 
and  management;  anticipating  business  conditions  thru  estimates 
based  upon  statistical  information;  sales  management  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  business;  branch  house  operation; 
financial  and  credit  problems;  accounting  organization  and  admin- 
istration; duties  of  the  executive;  the  executive  and  boards  of 
control;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  executive  reports. 


ENGLISH  (E) 

The  business  value  that  comes  from  the  effective  use  of  good 
English  in  reports  and  communications  is  being  increasingly 
emphasized  by  business  leaders.  All  regular  students  are  required 
to  pursue  a  systematic  course  in   English.     Those  having  out- 
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standing  deficiencies  may  be  required  to  take  additional  prepara- 
tion in  English. 

English  A 

Four  hours  each  week  during  summer  session  of  eight  weeks.     No  degree 
credit.     One  unit's  credit  toward  removal  of  academic  conditions. 

Students  who  do  not  show  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  con- 
cisely will  be  required  to  pursue  and  satisfactorily  pass  this  course 
in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  course 
is  distinctly  of  college  grade  and  undertakes  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  training  of  students  whose  command  of  English  is  below 
standard  and  to  adequately  prepare  such  students  for  the  more 
advanced  courses. 

The  course  gives  practice  in  gathering  and  weighing  material; 
the  weighing  and  estimating  of  one  authority  against  another; 
the  use  of  books,  magazine  and  library  materials;  the  taking  of 
notes  on  books  and  lectures;  exposition,  including  a  treatment  of 
criticism  and  writing  of  reports  and  technical  papers;  argument 
and  persuasion,  including  the  preparation  of  briefs;  paragraph 
and  sentence  structure;  and  the  mechanics  of  composition. 

Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be  given  much  practice  in 
writing  upon  business  subjects  and  problems. 

Business  English  E-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

For  the  students  of  Accounting,  this  course  stresses  the  business 
report,  commercial  description,  clear  exposition  or  explanation. 
It  treats  of  certain  technical  phrases  which  accountants  must  use 
from  accounting,  business,  and  commercial  law.  Financial  state- 
ments, balance  sheets,  letters  of  application,  sales  letters;  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure  —  all  are  subordinated  to  clean,  clear 
phrasing. 

For  the  students  of  Administration,  this  course  emphasizes  the 
business  report,  clear  exposition,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure. 
Equal  stress  is  laid  on  the  psychology  of  selling  direct  by  mail,  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  letters  of  application,  credit,  collec- 
tion, adjustment.  The  sales  letter  receives  close  attention  —  the 
form,  the  diction,  the  controlling  idea,  the  psychological  appeals, 
follow-up  methods. 

Business  Reports  E-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
In  all  functions  of  administration  and  management,  the  business 
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report  is  a  practical  necessity.  The  results  of  months  of  effort  and 
work  are  frequently  summed  up  in  a  report.  The  average  business 
man,  executive  and  junior  accountant  has  given  little  thot  and 
attention  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  report  writing  and 
consequently  many  inefficient  and  half-developed  reports  are  the 
result.  A  good  report  calls  for  a  clear,  forceful,  and  logical  presen- 
tation of  objective  data,  a  conception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  a  careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  the 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  data. 

This  course  will  give  major  emphasis  to  the  assembling  of  data; 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  data;  the  form  and  display  of  a 
report;  the  construction  of  a  report,  the  style  of  a  report;  the  use 
of  graphs  and  charts;  use  of  opinions;  drafting  recommendations 
and  conclusions;   and  the  presentation  of  the  report. 

Thruout  the  course  regular  written  assignments  of  report 
writing  will  be  required.  These  reports  must  be  outlined,  care- 
fully planned,  and  written  in  accordance  with  the  basic  laws  of 
unity,  coherence  and  emphasis.  All  papers  and  reports  are  read 
for  the  quality  of  the  English  and  for  the  clearness  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  organization  of  the  material.  These  reports  as  assigned 
will  cover  the  fields  of  accounting,  marketing,  and  management,  and 
will  be  based  upon  actual  cases  found  in  those  fields. 

ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Economics  is  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  the  general 
principles  of  business  as  a  science  and  profession  rest.  Mastery 
of  the  underlying  economic  laws  as  applied  to  business  enables  the 
student  to  see  clearly  the  forces  which  business  men  must  make  use 
of  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  their  problems.  An  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  economics  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  progressive  business  man  of  today. 

Money  and  Banking  Ec-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

A  basic  course  presenting  an  understanding  of  the  working 
principles  of  money  and  banking  and  their  relationship  to  the 
operation  and  administration  of  business. 

The  following  subjects  are  presented:  pecuniary  system  in 
relation  to  economic  and  social  standards;  regulation  of  govern- 
ment currency;  nature  and  functions  of  credit;  financial  struc- 
tures; credit  instruments;  foreign  investment  trusts;  stock 
exchanges;    trust  companies  and  modern  financial  system;    func- 
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tions  of  savings  institutions;  the  operations  of  a  commercial  bank; 
financing  of  foreign  trade:  commercial  banking  system;  commer- 
cial bank  in  relation  to  business  cycles;  government  regulation  of 
banking;  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  War  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  financial  integration. 

Business  Finance  Ec-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  stability  and  success  of  nearly  every  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  decisive  judgment  used  in  the  management 
of  its  financial  afl^airs.  A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  fin- 
ancial policies  involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
business  and  industrial  enterprises,  as  follows: 

Financial  and  general  considerations  involved  in  beginning  a 
business;  general  methods  of  raising  fixed  capital;  valuation  of 
intangibles;  financing  changes  in  ownership;  financing  the  expan- 
sion of  development;  financing  doubtful  undertakings;  customer, 
employee,  and  co-operative  ownership;  borrowing  from  the  bank; 
open  market  borrowing;  use  of  the  trade  acceptance;  miscel- 
laneous methods  of  raising  capital;  financial  aspects  of  purchasing 
goods;  cost  and  finance;  financial  aspects  of  selling  goods;  the 
administration  of  earnings;  financial  involvements  of  adjust- 
ments, receiverships,  bankruptcies,  and  reorganizations. 

Investment  Analysis  Ec-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  investments  emphasizing 
particularly  the  various  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  showing 
their  relative  merits,  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  how  the 
individual  investor  may  best  handle  his  investments.  Thruout 
the  course  typical  investment  problems  are  presented  for  analysis 
and  solution. 

The  course  is  outlined  in  co-operation  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association.  The  subjects  are  treated 
as  follows:  Economics  and  investment;  channels  of  investment; 
taxation  and  investment;  government  and  municipal  bonds; 
municipal  financial  statements;  tax  and  debt  limits;  amortization; 
forms  and  rights  of  mortgages;  real  estate  as  security;  mortgage 
debts  and  bonds;  corporation  securities;  business  and  financial 
risks;  dividends,  fixed  charges,  earnings,  and  surpluses;  corpora- 
tion bonds:  mathematical  principles  of  bond  investments;  rail- 
road and  terminal  bonds;  public  utility  and  industrial  bonds; 
organization    of   the   investment    business;     investment    banking 
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houses;    work  of  the  bond  salesman;    the  operation  of  the  stock 
exchanges;  speculation. 

Credits  and  Collections  Ec  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Credit  and  the  local  Credit  Men's  Association.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  credit  as  a  phase  of  business 
management  intimately  related  to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  ultimate  consumer  —  in  fact  every  man  who  concerns  himself 
with  selling  or  buying  commodities.  This  course  will  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  credit  department  as  a  factor  in  building  the 
business  upon  a  sound  financial  and  managerial  basis.  Every  busi- 
ness man,  as  well  as  credit  men,  should  possess  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  these  subjects : 

Credit  obligations;  trade  acceptance;  financial  statements; 
sources  of  information;  collection  correspondence;  adjustments 
and  causes  of  failure ;  credit  insurance;  retail  credits;  collection  of 
retail  accounts;  bank  credits;  credit  problems;  collections; 
adjustment  and  extension;  insolvency;  bankruptcy;  law  and 
proceedings;  proceedings  of  creditors;  claims;  discharge  of 
bankruptcy;  commercial  ethics;  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  successful  credit  manager;  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men. 

BUSINESS  LAW  (L) 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  such  as  is  presented  in 
the  following  courses  will  enable  the  business  man  to  formulate 
sound  and  intelligent  judgments  in  the  solution  of  business  prob- 
lems. When  legal  counsel  is  needed,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
sense  that  need.  Courses  1,  2  and  3  are  required  of  all  students 
because  of  the  value  that  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  have 
to  all  lines  of  business.  Course  4-  is  required  of  all  preparing  for 
the  C.P.A.  certificate. 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency  L-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  business  and  the  law.  iVcquaint- 
ance  with  the  basic  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  business  will 
help  the  l)usiness  man  to  formulate  sound  plans,  anticipate  legal 
difficulties,  and  if  necessary  secure  the  needed  legal  advice  and 
counsel. 
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The  instruction  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  tlie  funda- 
mentals of  contractual  relations  in  business  as  affected  by  various 
classes  of  contracts;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  valid- 
ity of  assent;  construction;  operation;  legality;  and  discharge. 
In  the  study  of  agency  attention  is  given  to  appointments  of 
agents;  ratification  of  an  agreement  with  an  agent;  mutual 
rights  and  duties;  authority  of  the  agent;  the  liability  of  the 
agent  to  third  parties;  and  how  agencies  may  be  terminated. 
Much  of  the  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  cases  and  discussion 
of  their  relationship  to  business  problems. 

Law  of  Business  Associations  L-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  association  of  men  together  in  business  enterprises  is  neces- 
sary and  in  many  cases  is  largely  the  successful  factor  back  of  the 
enterprise.  This  course  endeavors  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  legal  factors  involved  in  the  forming  of  business  associations. 

The  study  of  Partnership  includes  partnership  contract;  firm 
name;  capital  and  property;  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
partners;  the  partnership  and  third  parties;  and  dissolution  of 
partnership. 

Corporation  law  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  formation 
of  the  corporation;  stock  and  the  stockholders;  directors  and 
officers;  powers  of  corporations;  foreign  corporations;  and  dis- 
solution of  corporations. 

Sales  and  Commercial  Papers  L-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  same  purposes  that  underlie  Course  L-1  are  kept  before  the 
student  in  this  course.  The  student  studies  the  application  of 
law  to  business  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  subject  quite  real  to 
him  as  an  asset  in  his  training. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  embodies  a  study  of  the  classes  of  bailees; 
rights  and  liabilities;    bills  of  lading  and  warehouse  receipts. 

The  study  of  Sales  involves  parties;  subject  matter;  price; 
form;  warranties;  transfer  of  titles;  rights  of  third  parties;  per- 
formances of  contracts;  and  remedies  of  breach. 

Consideration  is  given  in  Negotiable  Instruments  to  the  pro- 
visions affecting  negotiability;  consideration;  acceptor;  endorse- 
ments; payments;   dishonor;   protest  and  discharge. 

Under  Banks  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  banking  laws 
as  related  to  business. 
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Law  of  Property,  Bankruptcy  and  Suretyship  L-Jf. 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Property  acquaints  the  student  with  such  considerations  as  the 
difference  between  real  and  personal  property;  law  of  fixtures, 
estates  in  real  property;  fee  simple;  life  estates;  landlord  and 
tenant;  estates  in  trust;  mortgages;  easements;  title  by  deed; 
title  by  descent  and  devise;  administration  of  estates;  and  con- 
veyances. 

In  the  study  of  Bankruptcy  the  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
and  its  effect  upon  business  is  studied.  In  addition,  the  following 
subjects  are  reviewed;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary bankruptcy ;  receiver  and  trustee  proof;  claims;  dividends; 
compositions;  duties  and  rights  of  a  bankrupt;  his  exemptions; 
and  his  discharge. 

The  study  of  Suretyship  involves  guaranty  and  surety  bonds; 
liability  of  guarantors,  and  when  they  cannot  be  held;  their 
rights  after  being  held  liable;  surety  bonds  given  by  employees, 
trustees,  corporations,  and  receivers. 

MARKETING  (M) 

With  the  increased  competition  in  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  and  the  diversification  of  our  buying  habits, 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  business  executive  know  the  facts 
about  the  product  and  the  market  channels  thru  which  the  various 
commodities  flow  in  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer.  While  the 
increased  use  of  power  machinery  and  the  application  of  more 
scientific  selling  methods  have  somewhat  reduced  the  cost  of 
distribution,  the  complexity  of  our  economic  organization  and 
wants  as  brot  on  by  new  conditions  of  living  have  on  the  other 
hand  tended  to  increase  marketing  costs.  Further  reduction  of 
these  costs  and  greater  efficiency  of  operation  must  be  effected 
and  can  only  be  realized  thru  a  scientific  study  and  mastery  of 
marketing  functions  and  problems  as  basic  elements  in  business 
administration. 

Marketing  Problems  M  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  factors,  the  methods  and 
the  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured products.     This  includes  a  study  of  the  commodities, 
the  markets,  the  trade  channels,  the  distributive  forces,  the  price- 
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determining  factors,  and  the  trade  organizations.  Practical 
problems  are  given  the  student  so  that  he  may  gain  experience  in 
working  out  the  best  methods  of  marketing  various  commodities. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  goods  to  sell  is 
taken  and  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  existing  channels  and  means 
by  which  these  various  commodities  may  be  most  effectively  and  ad- 
vantageously moved.  The  topics  considered  are:  The  consumer's 
point  of  view;  retail  trade;  wholesale  trade;  materials,  equip- 
ments, and  supplies;  sales  management;  brands;  trade  marks  and 
advertising;  sales  correspondence;  price  policies.  In  connection 
with  the  above  topics,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  marketing 
policies,  trade  information,  trade  channels,  and  the  functioning  of 
marketing  organizations.  The  course  is  conducted  entirely  as  a 
problem  course.  Students  are  required  to  work  upon  typical  prob- 
lems drawn  from  the  marketing  and  merchandising  field. 

Advertising  Principles  M-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  (1)  for  those  who  are  interested  in  advertising  as  a 
profession;  (2)  for  advertising  men  who  need  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  qualify  for  advancement;  (3)  for 
merchants  and  others  engaged  in  distribution  who  wish  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  selling  plans  with  advertising;  (4)  for  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  wish  to  apply  the  principles  of  advertising  to 
their  own  business. 

The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  problems 
and  scope  of  advertising;  place  of  advertising  in  business;  analysis 
of  the  problem;  methods  of  investigation  for  facts  and  data;  analy- 
sis and  selection  of  appeals;  determining  the  value  of  appeals  thru 
the  analysis  of  human  nature  and  by  field  tests;  sex  and  class 
differences;  suggestive  advertising;  argumentative  advertising; 
truth  in  advertising;  headlines;  illustrations;  size  of  advertise- 
ments; color;  layout  and  typography;  trade-marks;  packages, 
cartons,  and  labels;  consideration  of  mediums;  magazines; 
newspapers;  direct  mail  materials;  street  car  cards;  posters  and 
miscellaneous  mediums;  special  fields  of  advertising  such  as 
national,  retail,  foreign  and  financial  advertising. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns  M-6 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agement in  an  intensive  manner.     Modern  sales  and  advertising 
campaigns  are  carefully  studied  and   analyzed  as  problems   con- 
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fronting  the  executive.  Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be 
required  to  present  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  specific  cam- 
paigns of  marketing. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  practical  problems  as  selecting 
and  training  a  sales  force;  sales  personnel  administration;  sales 
budgeting;  promotion  of  sales  and  advertising  policies;  planning 
layout  and  operation  of  campaigns;  use  of  statistics  and  analysis 
research;  market  analysis. 

Salesmanship  M-7 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  student  (1)  how  to  apply  sales  principles; 
(2)  how  to  solve  sales  problems  in  wholesale,  retail  and  specialty 
fields;  (3)  how  to  handle  selling  diflBculties;  (4)  how  to  apply  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  business  problems;  (5)  how  to 
cultivate  a  strong  and  interesting  personality;  (6)  the  application 
of  psychology  to  sales  conditions.  Much  attention  is  given  in  the 
course  to  the  personal  development  of  the  salesman,  methods  of 
developing  for  analyzing  the  goods,  the  buyer,  the  field  of  work, 
and  the  sales  processes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course :  the  psychology  of 
selling;  factors  in  selling;  knowing  the  goods;  analyzing  human 
nature;  planning  the  sales  talk  and  approach;  winning  the  cus- 
tomer's confidence;  obtaining  an  audience;  arousing  the  cus- 
tomer's interest;  creating  desire;  securing  favorable  decision  and 
action;  handling  objections;  closing  the  sale;  and  holding  the 
trade.  Much  attention  thruout  the  course  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  personal  development  of  the  student  from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
becoming  an  effective  salesman  and  in  selling  his  services. 

Life  Insurance  Ujidenvriting  M-8 

Four  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  men  in  the  essentials 
of  Life  Insurance  service  and  selling.  The  course  has  been  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  National  Association,  the  Canadian  Life  Insurance  Under- 
writers and  the  local  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters. 
(A  special  folder  fully  describing  the  course  will  be  sent  upon 
request.) 

The  course  is  so  arranged  that  it  logically  divides  into  two  parts; 
first,  the  presentation  of  principles  and  methods  followed  by  dis- 
cussion;   and  second,  the   presentation,  analysis  and    solution  of 
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problems  illustrating  the  principles  and  methods.  The  principles 
considered  are:  life  insurance  salesmanship;  human  needs;  the 
life  underwriter;  insurance  for  needs;  amount  of  life  insurance  to 
carry;  insurance  survey;  insurance  estate;  the  pre-approach ; 
the  approach;  ordinary  life  insurance;  technique  of  approach; 
non-forfeiture;  managing  the  interview;  overhead  expenses; 
methods  of  appeal;  surplus  and  dividends;  annuities;  selling  plans; 
contract  policies;  the  application;  meeting  objections;  the  ordi- 
nary life;  answering  objections;  non-forfeiture  of  values;  the 
close;  dividends;  closing  suggestions;  limited  payment,  endow- 
ment and  term  policies,  service  of  policy;  life  policy  problem. 

The  problem  aspect  of  the  course  embodies  32  different  problems, 
taking  into  consideration:  methods  of  prospecting;  budgeting; 
making  approaches;  organizing  and  presenting  selling  interview; 
outline  of  addresses;  computation  of  mortality;  saving  and 
annuity  funds;  handling  and  meeting  objections;  etc. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year  is  thirty-four  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
time  allowed  for  vacation,  and  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
seventeen  weeks  each.  The  Igst  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted 
to  examinations. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  sessions  in 
a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination 
therein. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  75%  of  the  sessions  in  a 
course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and 
will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  D-  (60%)  in  the  final  examination. 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  50%  and  75%  of  the  sessions 
in  a  course,  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee 
on  Attendance  for  the  absence  under  75%  attendance  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and,  further, 
he  must  attain  a  grade  of  C-  (70%)  in  the  final  examination  in 
order  to  pass  in  such  course  or  courses. 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  a  given  year  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as  a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  his  entire  curriculum 
in  order  to  qualify  in  attendance  for  his  degree.  No  exception  is 
made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  at  a  session,  a 
student  must  be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period 
unless,  upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period 
is  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

HOME  WORK  —  CURRENT  AND  LATE 

1.  Home  work  turned  in  late  will  be  graded  down:  (a)  for  one 
week  late  or  fraction  of  a  week,  10%  will  be  deducted;  (b)  for 
work  from  eight  days  to  two  weeks  late,  20%  will  be  deducted; 
(c)  for  work  from  fifteen  days  to  four  weeks  late,  30%  will  be  de- 
ducted. 
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2.  Home  work  will  not  be  accepted  after  the  fourth  week  from 
the  original  date  on  which  the  work  was  due,  and  it  will  count  as 
zero. 

3.  The  School  will  not  accept  incomplete  work.  The  full 
assignment  for  a  specific  date  is  to  be  turned  in. 

4.  All  late  work  is  to  be  turned  in  at  the  Office  and  not  to 
Instructors  and  Monitors.  The  person  in  charge  will  give  a 
receipt,  and  file  a  duplicate. 

5.  Not  less  than  10%  nor  more  than  30%  will  be  deducted 
from  an  assignment  lacking  form,  arrangement,  structure,  and 
good  spelling.  Students  persistently  doing  poor  work  in  this 
respect  will  be  required  to  complete  additional  study  in  English 
composition. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Final  examinations  are  required  upon  completion  of  all 
courses. 

2.  Mid-year  examinations  are  required  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester  in  all  full-year  courses. 

3.  Under  no  circumstajices  will  special  examinations  he  given  in 
any  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  must  either 
take  the  regular  scheduled  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course, 
or  the  regular  make-up  examinations  as  scheduled. 

4.  One  make-up  examination  is  allowed  for  the  final  examina- 
tion in  each  course  and  is  regularly  given  every  year,  those  in 
Senior  subjects  in  the  Spring  and  those  in  Junior,  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  subjects  in  September.  For  those  who  fail  to  take  or 
fail  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  a  semester  course  at  mid-years, 
a  make-up  examination  will  be  given  within  one  month  after  the 
grades  are  reported.  A  student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  final 
examination  corresponding  to  the  one  in  which  he  has  failed. 

5.  Make-up  examinations  for  those  who  fail  in  mid-year  exami- 
nations will  be  provided  within  one  month  after  the  grades  are 
reported.  Students  failing  to  take  a  mid-year  examination  or  an 
examination  at  the  make-up  period  will  be  given  a  grade  of  zero  (0) 
for  the  mid-year  examination. 

6.  The  examination  grade  of  a  full-year  course  is  determined 
by  counting  the  mid-year  examination  as  one-third  and  the  final 
examination,  which  will  be  a  comprehensive  examination  covering 
the  whole  year's  work,  as  two-thirds. 

7.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  course  unless 
he  has  received  a  passing  grade  in  both  the  final  examination  and 
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the  average  of  his  term  work.     This  apphes  regardless  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  final  examination  grade  and  the  term  work  grade. 

8.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  must  remove  his  condi- 
tion not  later  than  September  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
his  failure  occurs. 

9.  A  student  who  fails  in  a  final  examination  in  a  given  course 
receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cent  in  the  make-up  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  the  make-up  examination. 

10.  Failure  on  the  make-up  examination  or  in  the  term  work 
requires  the  student  to  repeat  the  course  involved  in  its  entirety. 

11.  The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a 
student  from  another  examination  therein. 

12.  If  a  student  for  good  cause  does  not  take  a  final  or  mid- 
year examination,  he  may  take  it  at  the  next  scheduled  examina- 
tion in  the  subject  and  receive  credit  as  for  a  first  examination. 

13.  For  each  make-up  examination  taken  by  students  who 
either  have  failed  to  take  or  have  previously  failed  the  correspond- 
ing examination,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($'2.00)  is  charged  —  payable 
in  advance.  A  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  examination. 

14.  Mid-year  examination  books  and  papers  may  be  returned 
to  the  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Final  examina- 
tion books  are  not  returned,  but  may  be  seen  at  the  oSice  not  later 
than  one  month  after  grades  have  been  sent  out. 

TESTS 

1.  Each  class  test  not  taken  by  a  student  will  count  as  zero. 
Make-up  tests  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

2.  On  each  test  failed  the  student  will  receive  the  grade  given. 

3.  Make-up  tests  for  the  purpose  of  raising  grades  are  not 
permitted. 

REMOVAL  OF  CONDITIONS 

1.  No  credit  is  given  in  the  same  subject  toward  removal  of 
entrance  conditions  and  completion  of  credits  toward  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 

2.  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
during  two  successive  years  may  be  dropped  from  the  School  or 
required  to  meet  such  conditions  as  are  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Committee  on  Administration. 

3.  No  student  who  fails  on  account  of  School  of  Commerce  and 
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Finance  conditions  to  receive  his  degree  in  due  course,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  his  conditions  and  receive  his  degree  later  than 
two  years  after  the  graduation  of  his  regular  class,  except  by  special 
authorization. 

4.  Repeating  any  course  involves  complete  repetition,  as  if  the 
work  were  being  taken  for  the  first  time. 

5.  Upon  the  student  rests  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  either  academic  or  collegiate  conditions  and  what 
must  be  done  to  remove  them. 


GRADES 

1.  The  following  system  of  grading  is  in  use : 

A     Excellent  D     Pass 

B     Good  F     Failure 

C     Fair 

2.  Deficiency  reports  are  issued  twice  a  year,  on  or  about 
December  1,  and  April  1. 

3.  Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  office  of 
the  Dean  or  of  the  Educational  Director  in  charge  of  the  Division. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  grades  given  out  over  the  telephone. 


PROMOTION 

1.  A  student  cannot  be  regularly  classified  as  a  Senior  unless,  at 
the  opening  of  his  senior  year  he  has  removed  all  entrance  condi- 
tions and  has  credit  for  thirty-four  semester  hours  of  academic 
work  exclusive  of  credit  for  business  experience. 

2.  Sophomores  may  be  promoted  to  the  Junior  class,  if  they  do 
not  have  Freshman  conditions,  and  provided  they  do  not  have 
Sophomore  conditions  exceeding  four  semester  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
HISTORY  OF  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  iVssociation  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered  required 
a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the  courses  were 
grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional  courses  were  offered 
to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree-granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  School 
of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in  1920  to 
confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  September,  1922,  and 
has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School, 
the  Automotive  School,  and  the  Vocational  Institute  are  conducted 
under  the  administration  of  the  University.  In  March,  1923, 
the  University  was  granted  general  degree-granting  power  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the  University  offering 
evening  instruction  have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Providence. 

LIBR\RIES 

1.  The  students  of  the  School  in  Boston  have  available  for 
their  use  the  reference  library  of  the  University,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes.  In  this  library  are 
necessary  books  on  business  administration,  accounting,  marketing, 
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and  industrial  management  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
School.  The  general  library  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  is  available 
for  student  use.  Current  business  periodicals  and  the  leading 
business  services  are  also  provided.  The  reading  rooms  of  the 
library  are  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  daily. 

In  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Providence  small 
libraries  are  being  built  up  with  the  most  modern  books  upon  busi- 
ness subjects. 

2.  All  members  of  the  School  in  Boston,  whether  resident  or 
non-resident  students,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  of  using  the  Library  for  general  refer- 
ence and  reading.  The  same  privilege  is  accorded  the  students  of 
the  Divisions  for  the  use  of  the  Libraries  in  their  respective  cities. 

EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  expenses  for  books  and  materials  varies  according  to  the 
course  or  group  of  subjects  taken.  The  minimum  is  approximately 
$3.00  and  the  maximum  about  $20.00  for  a  year. 

NOTIFY  THE  OFFICE  IMMEDIATELY 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course  —  otherwise  the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  school,  giving  date  of  the  last 
lecture  attended. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Association  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their 
own  particular  religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not 
hesitate  about  entering  the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities 
which  are  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A. —  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  feel 
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free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection  with  the 
various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample  social  and 
religious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should  be  able  to 
find  that  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Full 
information  may  be  received  on  inquiry. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

The  worthwhileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the  best 
types  of  social  activities.  The  evening  school  student  naturally 
finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside  of  his  required 
work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of  activities  must  be 
selected  with  care  and  judgment. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

While  the  School  does  not  definitely  promise  employment, 
every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  most  effective  type  of  service, 
to  students  and  alumni  alike.  This  phase  of  service  is  in  charge  of 
the  School  oflfice  and  all  requests  for  placement  or  men  to  fill 
positions  should  be  referred  to  the  office.  In  Boston  the  Alumni 
Association  co-operates  with  the  School  authorities  in  handling 
the  placement  work. 

BUILDINGS 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  housed  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
buildings  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  The  locations  of  these  splendid  facilities 
are  convenient  in  all  cases  to  main  lines  of  transportation  and  are 
in  or  near  the  heart  of  the  business  centers  of  these  cities. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  physical  training.  Men  who  are  employed 
in  office  or  indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous 
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evening  program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some 
adequate  and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may 
not  impair  their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective 
work. 

OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.M.C.A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located  are 
equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  wholesome 
activity  of  interest  to  men. 


ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Northeastern  University  Club. 

The  Northeastern  University  Club  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  University;  to  perpetuate  the  North- 
eastern spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to  give  to 
their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  alumni  in 
the  School  and  in  business  and  professional  activities  since  their 
graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  schools  of  Northeastern  University 
granting  a  degree,  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a  period 
of  two  full  years,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Alumni  Association  (Boston) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
sustains  a  vital  interest  in  the  School  and  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Membership  is  open  to  any  graduate  of  the  School.  A 
number  of  social  and  fellowship  gatherings  are  held  each  year. 
The  Alumni  Xeivs  Bulletin  is  issued  each  month  and  carries  items 
of  general  interest  to  all  alumni. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  as  follows:  President,  James 
J.  Fox,  '17;  Vice-President,  Ira  M.  Conant,  '17;  Secretary, 
Robert  Bruce,  '15;   Treasurer,  Harold  M.  Anderson,  '22. 
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Alumni  Club     (Springfield  Division) 

The  Springfield  Alumni  Club  of  Northeastern  University  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  and  the  School  of  Law.  Membership  is  open  to  any 
alumnus  of  the  University  irrespective  of  the  School.  The 
following  are  officers  of  the  Club:  President,  Robert  R.  Emerson, 
'23;  First  Vice-President,  David  E.  Davis,  '22;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Chester  J.  Chambers,  '23;  Third  Vice-President, 
Calvin  D.  Geer,  '23;    Secretary-Treasurer,  Agnes  A.  Ranson,  '23. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE 

1014  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Worcester 

♦Thomas  H.  Burton.  Winchester 

Einar     W.      Christenson,       C.P.A.      (N.H.), 

Arlington 
George    S.     Clarkson,    C.P.A.     (Mass.     and 

N.H.),  Roxbury 
William  S.  Cooper,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A.  (Mass."),  Chelsea 
William  B.  Cashing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorchester 
William     L.     Esterberg,     C.P.A.       (Mass.), 

Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  Watertown 
♦Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 


Edgar  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating,  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 

♦William  J.  Lyons,  Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),    East 

Dedham 
Harold  J.  Parsons,  A. A.,  Worcester 
Abijah  Pearson,  Roxbury 
Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 
Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,   C.P.A.    (Mass. and 

N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Spinney,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Allston 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1915— BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  Medford 

Benjamin  Asher,  Worcester 

Robert  Bruce,  Everett 

Philip  F.  Clapp,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark,  Medford 
Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 
Royal  M.  Cutler.  C.P.A.  (N.H.).  Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Henry  T.  Dolan,  Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 

Beverly 
Milburn  D.  Hill,  Salem 
Edward  I.  Hollander,  Chestnut  Hill 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy 
♦Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton 
James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett 
Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston 
John  C.  Lord,  Brookline 


Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester 

Ralph  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield,  Somerville 

Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 

Edwin  E.  McConnell,  C.P.A.   (N.H.).  Hyde 

Park 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  B.B.A.,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston 
Dana  S.  Sylvester,   LL.B.,  Brookline 
William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence 
♦Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 
Bruce  R.  Ware,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Newton 
Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 
William  H.  Wheeler,  Somerville 
Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 


1915  —  MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S.,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A., 

Chelsea 
Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S.,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S.,  Watertown 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler.  B.C.S.,  Winthrop 


William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    B.C.S.,    C.P.A.,    East 

Dedham 
Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Dorchester 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Boston 


♦Deceased. 
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1916  — BACHELOR  OF 
John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framingham 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B.,  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
*Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  L  Kessler,  Roxbnry 
Charles  Lee,  East  Boston 
Joseph  Levine,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Dorchester 
Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

Frederick  C.  Rivinius.  East  Weymouth 
Clarence    B.    E.    Bosen,     B.B.A.,    M.B.A., 

C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  S.  Snow,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,  Bevere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Gardner  B.  Wardwell, C.P.A.  (Mass.), Melrose 
Charles  A.Wight,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.),Belmont 


1916  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S.,  Everett  Herbert  L.  Peiry,  B.C.S.,  West  Somerville 


1917  — BACHELOR  OF 
Max  Abelman,  Boxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose,  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Berkowitz,  Boxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Dorchester 
Elbridge  A.  Bollong,  C.P.A.  (Mass,  and  N.H.), 

AUston 
Charles  I.  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin    G.    Brooker,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  Allston 
Henry  I.  F.  Carney,  Somerville 
Carlton      N.      Chandler,      C.P.A.      (Mass.), 

Marion,  O. 
William  F.  Chaplin,  Cambridge 
Ira    M.    Conant,    A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Boston 
Michael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John  C.  Farrington,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Lowell 
Paul  Fishman,  Roxbury 

James  J.  Fox, C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Boston 
Charles    Gale,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and    N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
James  A.  Grant,  Lowell 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Clifford  E.  Guild,  Mansfield 
Fred  D.Harrington, C.P.A. (Mass.), Somerville 
Effinger  E.  Hartline,  Washington,  D.C. 
Simon  Helman.  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  Hoffacker.  Boston  [bridge 

Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Cam- 
James    T.    Johnson,    Jr.,     C.P.A.     (Mass.), 

Waltham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben  Kaplan,  Boston 
Max  Katz,  Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
*Charles  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer  A.  Merriam,  LL.B.,  West  Roxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  Allston  [chester 

♦Abraham   N.   Badler,   C.P.A.   (N.H.),   Dor- 
John  A.  Byan,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Brighton 
Louis  I.  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel    F.  Silsbee.   C.P.A.   (N.H.),    Dor- 
chester 
Stanton  S.  Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel  J.  Stone,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Francis  B.  Southwick,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Waban 
Warren  E.  Westcott,  Melrose 
Herbert  F.  Whitmore,   Arlington  Heights 


1918  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Reginald  Amback,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Roxbury        Joseph  B.  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 


Abraham  Annapolsky,  Winthrop 
Walter  H.  Apperson,  Medford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brundage.  Salem 
Clarence  G.  Chapin,  Cambridge 
♦Ernest  B.  Ciriack,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Jamaica 
Plain 


Worcester 
Dennis  P.  Crimmins,  Worcester 
Paul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.  Dempsey,  Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  West  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Center 
James  O.  Foss,  A.B.,  Boston 
Louis  Friedman,  Worcester 
George  Hansen,  Dorchester 


♦Deceased. 
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Maxwell  Hnrris,  Dorchester 

*W.  Clark  Haywood,  Salem 

IrvingE.  Heymer,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Auburndale 

Joseph  Hinchey,  Melrose 

Philip  Isenman,  Maiden 

Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 

Albert  A.  I.appin,  Dorchester 

William  W.  Lee,  Daovers 

Alfred  B.  Mahoney,  Somerville 

Walter  J.  Mahoney,  Worcester 

Edward  J.  McDevitt,  Jr.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), 

Charlestown 
J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.,  Hyde  Park 
Edward  F.  Messinger,  Roxbury 
Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
Leroy  C.  Murch,  Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,  Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 


Ralph     W.     Peters,     A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.), 

Auburndale 
Warren  W.  Pctrie,  Hyde  Park 
Henry  A.  Pletf,  South  Boston 
Leroy   A.   Prull,   C.P.A.    (Mass.   and   N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Neal  D.  Randall,  Melrose  Highlands 
Norman  H.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.  Riesman,  Chelsea 
Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbury  [Chelsea 

George  J.  Saievetz,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 
Royal  Shawcross,  Boston 
William  J.  Shield,  C.P.A:  (N.H.),  Medford 
Herbert  W.  Simmons,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn- 
Frank  Solomon,   C.P.A.    (Mass.  and   N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
Nathan  Stern,  Boston 

J.  H.  Stewart,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  East  Boston 
Francis  F.  Vogel,  Roxbury 
George  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond  D.Willard,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Concord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


1918  — M.\STER  OF  COMMERCL\L  SCIENCE 
Harry  L  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 


1919  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


John  M.  Ayer,  Brighton 

Harry  D.  Barr,  Medway 

Karl  H.  Becker,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Roslindale 

Paul  G.  H.  Brueckner,  Jamaica  Plain 

Dennis  F.  Casey,  Dorchester 

Ernest  T.  Craig,  Brookline 

Jeremiah  P.  Cronin,  Beverly 

Lawrence  Davis,  Roslindale 

Kenneth  T.  Dillon,  Mattapan 

*Arthur  C.  Evert,  Chelsea 

Robert  A.  Fopiano,  Everett 

Rudolph  Gfroerer,  Dorchester 

Maurice  Goldberg,  Maiden 

Barry  J.  Goldings,  Roxbury 

Austin  D.  Hall,  Cambridge 

William  E.  Hayes,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 

Otis  E.  Johnson,  Maiden 

George  L.  Kilgore,  Waltham 

Samuel  A.  Kline,  Dorchester 


Benjamin  Koslofsky,  Dorchester 

Hyman  Landsman,  Chelsea 

John  M.  Lund,  Roxbury 

John  F.   McDevitt,   Charlestown 

Thomas  A.  Milne,  Arlington 

Edward  P.  Mock,  Woburn 

Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  Boston 

Harold  F.  Phillips,  Dorchester 

John  F.  Riordan,  Roslindale 

Mitchell  Rosenfield,  Revere 

Morris  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 

Nathan  Rotfort,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 

Frank  P.  Schaffer,  Maiden 

Harold  O.  Smith,  Lynn 

Arthur  L.  Tobin,  Salem 

John  W.  Totten,  Norwood 

Ralph  W.  Watson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

West  Medford 
John  E.  Willis,  North  Andover 


1920— BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Edwin  S.  Anderson,  Medford 
Martin  J.  Anderson,  Gloucester 
Walter  G.  Arnold,  Arlington 
Frederick  M.  Bassett,  Boston 
Henry  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
John  T.  Bogrette,  Medford 


Boston 

George  J.  Breen,  Norwood 
Curtland  C.  Brown,  Wenham 
John  J.  Buler,  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Burke,  South  Boston 
Harry  Chalfin,  Canton 
John  H.  Cleary,  Jr.,  Charlestown 

♦Deceased. 
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Samuel  Cohen,  Boston 

James  F.  CuUen,  Boston 

Tracy  A.  Dibble,  C.P.A.  (N.H.,  Mass.  and 
Maine),  Lynn 

George  N.  Dill,  Belmont 

Arthur  J.  Dolan,  Roxbury 

Jesse  F.  DoUoff,  Winthrop 

John  J.  Donahue,  Charlestown 

Robert  W.  F.  Eagle,  North  Andover 

Anton  Eck,  Dorchester 

Israel  W.  Ephross,  Boston 

Louis  A.  Estrach,  Chelsea 

Frank  J.  Farrey,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  North 
Woburn 

Francis  P.  Fleming,  Waltham 

Lawrence  Eddy  Foster,  Beverly 

Max  Gidez,  Boston 

Murdoch  J.  Gillis,  Jr.,  Roslindale 

John  Goldberg,  Roxbury 

George  Goldstein,  Maiden 

Sidney  Guttentag,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 

Francis  J.  Harrigan,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dor- 
chester 

John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  Rockland 

Richard  F.  Kingston,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 

Laurence  M.  Johnson,  Lynn 

Philip  W.  Johnson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 
Hillside 

Clifford  L.  Jordan,  Dorchester 


Edward  A.  Kane,  Maiden 

Clarence  V.  Kenrick,  Medford 

Edwin  H.  King,  Boston 

Harris  S.  Knight.  C.P.A.   (N.H.,  Mass.  and 

Maine),  Salem 
Louis  Kremer,  Haverhill 
Wilfred  B.  Maynard,  Lowell 
George  McEwan,  Jr.,  Winthrop 
Percy  M.  Mcintosh,  Lowell 
Nathan  Milgrooni,  Roxbury 
Frederick  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 
B.  J.  P.  Morrison,  Everett 
George    Murphy,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.   (N.H.   and 

Mass.),  Lowell 
Herbert  J.  Nolan,  Dorchester 
Herman  Olson,  Dorchester 
Robinson  S.  Parlin,  Watertown 
Saul  ().  Perlmutter,  East  Boston 
Harry  W.  Prout,  Brighton 
Alonzo  Putnam,  Jr.,  Lowell 
Samuel  Rappajwrt,  Boston 
William  F.  Richstein,  Natick 
Israel  Scolnick,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Seif,  Dorchester 
Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lowell 
Sprague  R.  Whitney,  Winthrop 
Edward  V.   Wright,   C.P.A.    (Mass.),   North 

Attleboro 
Kostas  C.  Yerontitis,  Boston 


Worcester  Division 


Ernest  P.  Cotton,  Worcester 
Samuel  Z.  Cramer,  Worcester 
Harry  W.  LaDuke,  Worcester 


[Worcester 


Charles  W.  Parks,  Worcester 
A.  Oscar  Price,  Worcester 
Lester  K.  Sweeny,  Worcester 


Bartholomew    J.    Murphy,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),        Charles  R.  White,  Worcester 


1921  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Charles  W.  Grinnell,  West  Somerville 

Harold  A.  Haigh,  Methueu 

Harry  N.  Hartman,  Boston 

James  M.  Haynes,  South  Boston 

Charles  S.  Hobert,  Chelsea 

Alwyn  G.  Hole,  Boston 

Lester  D.  Hurd,  Boston 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Dorchester 

Louis  I.  Jones,  Dorchester 

Louis  Kaplan,  Boston 

Abraham  Karp,  Boston 

Louis  Lederman,  Dorchester 

Harold  J.  Lefkowith,  Roxbury 

Israel  A.  Levin,  Roxbury 

Harry  E.  Levine,  Springfield 

Julius  Levine,  Boston 

Harry  L.  Littlehale,  Tyngsboro 

Abraham  H.  Mamis,  Providence 

Frank  W.  McCafl'erty,  Cambridge 


Arthur  H.  Attleburt,  Revere 

Spence  C.  Babbitt,  Wollaston 

Ernest  W.  Beals,  Roxbury 

Irving  R.  Beiman,  Maiden 

Emory  J.  Bolas,  Easthampton 

Allen  W.  Bryson,  Chelsea 

Charles  K.  Burnham,  Braintree 

Aeu-on  Caditz,  Haverhill 

William  ClalT,  Maiden 

Eugene  H.  Clark,  Medford 

Ralph  J.  Cohen,  Dorchester 

Norman  E.  Dizer,  East  Weymouth 

Max  Elkon,  Winthrop 

George  H.  Fickeisen,  Roxbury 

Frederick  H.  Fletcher,  Waltham 

Daniel  L.  Freedman,  Boston 

Hyman  H.  Goldstein,  Boston 

Morris  (Joodman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 

Finley  M.  Gray,  Lowell 


♦Deceased. 
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W.  Robert  McLees,  New  York 
Arthur  Milgroom,  Chelsea 
John  E.  B.  Munn,  Roslindale 
Bernard  F.  O'Neil,  South  Boston 
George  R.  O'Neil,  Lowell 
John  W.  Ormsby,  Wollaston 
Carl  A.  Page,  Lexington 
James  F.  Patten,  West  Somerville 
William  L.  Paul,  Dorchester 
Adolph  G.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Daniel  P.  Pousland,  Boston 
Francis  J.  Quinn,  Lowell 
Louis  P.  Rabinovitz,  Dorchester 


ReJph  R.  Bradley,  Worcester 
Joseph  P.  Braheney,  Worcester 
Philip  H.  Hensel,  Worcester 
Richard  J.  Hoey,  Worcester 
Walter  G.  Irvine,  Worcester 


Moses  Rosenthal,  Boston 

Lewis  F.  Sawyer,  Lawrence 

Benjamin  L.  Schwalb,  Hyde  Park 

Samuel  B.  Snow,  Maiden 

Max  Starr,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Raymond  L.  Strangford,  Revere 

Percy  W.  Taylor,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 

Frederick  J.  Venner,  Lowell 

Harry  A.  Waitt,  Quincy 

Gardner  B.Wardwell, C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Melrose 

Benjamin  R.  Warshaw,  Boston 

Myron  F.  Welsch,  AUston 

Raymond  L.  White,  Somerville 


Worcester  Division 


Benjamin  Jackson,  Worcester 
Alexander  G.  Lajoie,  Worcester 
John  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Fred  E.  Wilcock,  Worcester 


1922- 


BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 


Harold  N.  Anderson,  Arlington 
Chetfles  D.  Aznavoor,  Medford 
John  A.  Barry,  East  Boston 
Julius  L.  Berenson,  Boston 
Ernest  A.  Berg,  Everett 
Frederick  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
Chester  D.  Black,  Somerville 
Ralph  P.  Bowers,  Woburn 
Savory  C.  Braley,  Hyde  Park 
Walter  E.  Brown,  Boston 
William  R.  Browne,  Boston 
Nahum  J.  Busby,  Jr.,  Melrose 
John  W.  Connelly,  Dorchester 
Oscar  M.  Dahlstrom,  Arlington 
Herbert  B.  Dowse,  Dorchester 
Frederick  A.  Farrey,  North  Woburn 
Thomas  F.  Fuller,  Wollaston 
Francisco  F.  Garcia,  Roxbury 
Chester  L.  Garland,  Cambridge 
James  P.  Goodhue,  Dorchester 
Morris  Gorin,  Dorchester 
John  W.  Gorman,  Roxbury 
John  F.  Green,  Roslindale 
John  W.  Hansen,  Maiden 
Ernest  E.  Harrison,  East  Saugus 
John  F.  Hartnett,  Woburn 
Edward  B.  Havey,  Roslindale 
John  J.  Hayes,  South  Boston 
Ernest   T.    Hayward,    Dorchester 
Sherwin  E.  Hubbard,  Roslindale 
HoUis  A.  Johnson,  Atlantic 
Orrin  F.  Jones,  Boston 
Walter  W.  Keiler,  West  Roxbury 
James  H.  Kelleher,  Lowell 


Paul  King,  Newton 
Allan  R.  Kirkland,  Lowell 
Hyman  S.  Koch,  Dorchester 
Joseph  A.  Krichmar.  Hyde  Park 
.  Harold  P.  Leonard,  Brockton 
Allan  P.  Lindblad,  Everett 
John  M.  Mader,  Boston 
Leonard  S.  Manchester,  Natick 
Clifford  M.  Martin,  Boston 
William  H.  Martin,  Roslindale 
Lewis  L.  Martinson,  Boston 
Fernand  L.  Mathieu,  Roxbury 
William  I.  McCuUough,  Braintree 
Edward  H.  McDermott,  South  Boston 
Arthur  D.  Meister,  Dorchester 
Carl  C.  Mullen,  Newtonville 
Frederick  M.  Nadeau,  Boston 
Carl  S.  Nelson,  Arlington 
Charles  W.  O'Keefe,  Winthrop 
Bernard  D.  O'Leary,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Paley,  Dorchester 
Roland  M.  Reilly,  East  Braintree 
James  H.  Richardson,  Hyde  Park 
John  W.  Bobbins,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 
Samuel  Rosenthal,  Chelsea 
Charles  A.  Rudd,  Dorchester 
George  J.  Schools,  Wollaston 
Reuben  Schwartz,  Boston 
Benjamin  Selsberg,  Lynn 
Theodore  Shaps,  Boston 
Edward  Siegel,  Somerville 
John  F.  Sullivan,  Dorchester 
Leon  V.  Talabac,  Boston 
Henry  E.  Tracy,  Lynn 
♦Deceased. 
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William  C.  Vietze,  Hyde  Park 

AllaD  M.  Walker,  Taunlon 

Joseph  M.  Walters,  Lynn 

Frederic  B.  Watson,  South  Braintree 


Arthur  K.  Wilson,  Chelmsford  Center 
Guy  C.  Witham,  Gloucester 
Frank  J.  Wolf,  Somerville 
Sydney  Wood,  East  Braintree 


Worcester  Division 


Frederick  E.  Barrett,  Worcester 
Raymond  Bliss,  Worcester 
Henry  Cotton,  Worcester 
Charles  W.  Drugan,  Worcester 
Sydney  B.  Feingold,  Worcester 
William  J.  Foley,  Worcester 
Charles  A.  Forss,  Worcester 
William  I.  Goldberg,  Worcester 
Edna  V.  Herrick,  Worcester 
Edward  A.  Lanigan,  Worcester 


Henry  A.  LaRiviere,  Worcester 
Francis  Leary,  Northboro 
Frederick  Leary,  Northboro 
John  F.  Looney,  Worcester 
William  F.  Lucey,  Worcester 
James  T.  O'Malley,  Worcester 
Fred  R.  Profit,  Worcester 
William  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Frederick  W.  Stoughton,  Worcester 
John  Wiseman,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Cecil  R.  Barber,  Westfield 
Ralph  G.  Bartlett,  Springfield 
George  J.  Bernard,  Holyoke 
David  E.  Davis,  Woronoco 
William  H.  Hanson,  Springfield 
William  S.  Hendry,  Springfield 
Marsden  W.  Longden,  Indian  Orchard 


Robert  W.  Morrissey,  Springfield 
Hazen  R.  Ober,  Springfield 
George  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Springfield 
Stanley  O.  Smith,  Springfield 
Carl  H.  Swenson,  Springfield 
Frank  P.  White,  Springfield 


Albert  E.  Godfrey,  Bridgeport 


Bridgeport  Division 

Max  Schwartz,  Bridgeport 


1923  — BACHELOR 

Samuel  Alexander,  Roxbury 

S.  Arnold  Altschuler,  Boston 

Leon  F.  Anderson,  Dorchester 

John  McCole  Rarron,  Boston 

Joseph  Bear,  Everett 

Arthur  B.  Bell,  Roxbury 

Charles  Walter  Betcher,  Winter  Hill 

Bernard  Blank,  Roxbury 

Linus  Timothy  Rresnahan,  Lynn 

Robert  Michael  Brickman,  Dorchester 

Frederick  Lewis  Brown,  Lynn 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  Boston 

August  Louis  Burda,  Jamaica  Plain 

William  Cairns,  Revere 

Robert  Harold  Card,  South  Boston 

James  S.  Cheverie,  Salem 

Harry  O.  Clark,  Medford  Hillside 

Elmer  H.  Coniey,  Cambridge 

Max  Cooper,  Chelsea 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  East  Boston 

Frank  V.  Crockford,  Everett 

Louis  K.  Cutler,  Jr.,  Heverly 

James  W.  Dempsey,  Natick 

John  W.  Downey.  Ashmont 

C^arol  S.  Elliott.  Cambridge 

William  A.  Everett,  Everett 


OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

ROSTON 

Paul  F.  Farrington,  Lowell 

Edward  W.  Fudge,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Gillis,  Maiden 

Jacob  Gold,  Dorchester 

Aaron  B.  Goldstein,  Roxbury 

George  H.  Harding,  Brookline 

Harold  B.  Higgins,  Dorchester 

(leorge  S.  Hodgson,  Dorchester 

Lyman  M.  Hutchins,  Jamaica  Plain 

Herbert  E.  Jacques,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  Cambridge 

Phillip  Kane,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sidney  M.  Kensinger,  Melrose 

Frank  E.  Lakey,  West  Stoughton 

Irving  Landfield,  Dorchester 

Joseph  I.  Levin,  Dorchester 

Ernest  H.  Lindsay,  Boston 

Charles  E.  Lynch,  Dorchester 

Albert  M.  Maden,  Readville 

Hugh  E;  Marshall,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Ralph  W.  Marshall,  Hyde  Park 

Herbert  F.  Mills,  Jamaica  Plain 

Harold  A.  Mock.  Jamaica  Plain 

Willis  B.  Oram,  Everett 

Charles  T.  Read,  Clinton 

Israel  N.  Reamer,  Boston 

♦Deceased. 
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Maurice  Rottenberg;  Dorchester 
Phillips  C.  Salman,  Needham 
Albert  E.  Saunders,  Soinerville 
Reuben  Shaer,  Dorchester 
Maurice  N.  Sherman,  West  Somerville 
Alfred  E.  Shienfeld,  Mattapan 
Louis  C.  Thomas,  AUston 
James  Thomson,  Jr.,  Belmont 


Ambert  E.  Thresher,  Dorchester 
Harold  L.  Troope,  Boston 
Everett  K.  Wallace,  Boston 
Thomas  A.  Wallace,  Somerville 
Starling  H.  Waters,  Boston 
Louis  Winn,  Mattapan 
Forrester  S.  Wyman,  Waltham 


Edward  N.  Blaiu,  Whilinsville 
Francis  J.  Carrigan,  Worcester 
Frank  E.  Gilmore,  Worcester 
John  F.  Hagerty,  Worcester 
John  Robert  Johnson,  Leominster 
George  M.  Morton,  Worcester 


WoBCESTER  Division 

Arthur  L.  Nelson,  Worcester 
Henry  F.  O'Connell,  Worcester 
Clarence  T.  Rolander,  Worcester 
Herbert  Carl  Sheppard,  Worcester 
Henry  Maurice  Silverman,  Worcester 
Vincent  J.  Vieraitis,  Worcester 


Wesley  Spurgeon  Mowry,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Abraham  Bettigole,  Springfield 
Euclid  A.  Blanchard,  Chicopee  Falls 
Leslie  A.  Carpenter,  Springfield 
John  W.  Costigan,  Springfield 
Roy  F.  Dutcher,  Springfield 
Robert  R.  Emerson,  Springfield 
Raymond  F.  Finnegan,  Mittineague 
Harry  M.  Hiser,  Springfield 
Philip  Dickinson  Howe,  Springfield 


Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Springfield 
Joseph  A.  Lopardo,  Springfield 
Francis  J.  Mahoney,  Holyoke 
George  Maxwell,  Mittineague 
Horace  O.  McCrea,  Springfield 
Charles  T.  Powers,  A.B.,  Springfield 
Agnes  A.  Ranson,  Springfield 
Lester  H.  VanNess,  Springfield 
Francis  C.  Wheaton,  Springfield 


Providence  Division 


Albert  B.  Almy,  Swansea 
Israel  T.  Almy,  Swansea 
Raymond  H.  Andersen,  Providence 
George  B.  Bengston,  Providence 
Johan  C.  Carlson,  Eden  Park 
Carl  W.  Christiansen,  Slatersville 
Ralph  S.  Connell,  Providence 
Earl  T.  Cox,  Providence 
Henry  J.  Hamel,  Providence 
Verrano  C.  Hart,  Cranston 
Harry  C.  Holt,  Providence 
David  Howard,  Providence 
Leo  Jacobson,  Providence 
Harold  G.  Kenyon,  Auburn 
Ernest  W.  Lane,  Providence 


William  C.  MacCracken,  Providence 
Andrew  W.  Malsch,  Auburn 
Joseph  F.  McSoley,  Providence 
Walter  G.  Moon,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Walter  E.  Moore,  Pawtucket 
Albert  DeForest  Nelson,  Providence 
Leo  Odilon  Poliquin,  Pawtucket 
James  A.  Ratcliffe,  Pawtucket 
David  Wightman  Revie,  Providence 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Pawtucket 
Leland  E.  Taylor,  Pawtucket 
Donald  MacLean  Walker,  Providence 
Charles  R.  Walpole,  Providence 
Franklin  R.  Westell,  Providence 


Bridgeport  Division 


John  M.  Berkowitz,  Bridgeport 
Joseph  H.  Brondo,  Stamford 
Elliot  R.  Casey,  Bridgeport 
Francis  E.  Gsu-tland,  Bridgeport 
Charles  J.  Halpin,  Bridgeport 


LeRoy  S.  Hawkins,  Bridgeport 
Frederick  J.  Leiss,  Jr.,  Bridgeport 
William  H.  Shea,  Bridgeport 
Ralph  E.  Sprague,  Bridgeport 


♦Deceased. 
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wORTiiEAsr™ 

IX    UNIVERSITY  1\ 

New  Haven  Y.  N.  C.  A.  Division 


Northeastern 

Preparatory 

School 


i 


NORTHEASTERN 

PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 


The  evening  school  -which 
enables  youn^  men  -who  are 
employed  to  obtain  a  stand- 
ard   hiifh-Bchool    education. 


Northeastern  Preparatory  School  is  a  part  o£ 
Northeastern  University  o£  the  Boston 
Yountf  Men's  Christian  Association  and  is 
located  in  Boston.  Divisions  are  conducted 
at   Worcester,   Ne-w    Haven,   and    Providence 


CALENDAR 


Fall  Term— 1923-24 

September   17-21    Registration 

September  25   Opening  of  Term 

October   12    Columbus  Day 

November  29  Thanksgiving  Day 

December  24-29   Christmas  Recess 

January   15-18    Examinations 

January  18   Close  of  Term 

Spring  Term — 1924 

January   21-25    Registration 

January  29   Opening  of  Term 

February    22    Washington's  Birthday 

May  13-16   Examinations 

May    16    Close  of  Term 

Summer  Term — 1924 

May   19-23    Registration 

May  27   Opening  of  Term 

May    30    Memorial  Day 

July  4   Independence  Day 

September   9-12    Examinations 

September  12    Close  of  Term 

Fall  Term— 1924-25 

September   15-19    Registration 

September  23    Opening  of  Term 

October   12    Columbus  Day 

November   27    Thanljsgiving  Day 

December  22-27    Christmas  Recess 

January  13-16  Examinations 

January  16   Close  of  Term 

Spring  Term — 1925 

January   19-24    Registration 

January  27   Opening  of  Term 

February  22 Washington's  Birthday 

May  12-15    Examinations 

May    15    Close  of  Term 

Summer  Term— 1925 

May  18-23    Registration 

May  27 Opening  of  Term 

May  30  Memorial  Day 

July   4    Independence  Day 

September  8-11   Examinations 

September  11   Close  of  Term 


Northeastern  University 
of  the 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Board  of  Trustees 

ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON,  Chairnmn 
ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Vice-Chairman 
GALEN   DAVID   LIGHT,   Secretary 
WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS  WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  BULLARD  MILTON  CRAWFORD   MAPES 
WILLIAM    CONVERSE    CHICK      EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 
RUSSELL  STURGIS  CODMAN  WALTER  BEMIS  MOSSMAN 

WALTON  LEE  CROCKER  HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

LEWIS  ABBOTT  CROSSETT  ARTHUR   PERRY,   JR. 

ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE  THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT      SARIN  POND  SANGER 
HENRY  BRADLEE   FENNO  CHARLES    PECK    SISSON 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN  EDWARD   SYLVESTER  SMITH 

HENRY   GARDNER   LORD  FRANK   PALMER   SPEARE 

ERNEST  LOVERING  FRANCIS    ROBERT    CARNEGIE 

FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE  STEELE 

GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 

Board  of  Governors 

ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,   Secretary 
WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS  ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON 

WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK         WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 
WALTON   LEE   CROCKER  HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ROBERT    GRAY   DODGE  FRANK   PALMER   SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


Northeastern  University 

General  Officers  of  the  University 

FRANK    PALMER    SPEARE,    LL.  B.,    M.  H. 
President 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.  B. 

Secretary  of  the  University 

The  Executive  Council 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.  B.,  M.  H. 
President 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.  B. 

Secretary 

CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,   S.  B.,  M.  S. 
Director  of  the  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.  B.,  Ed.  M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration, 
Law,  and  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER,  A.  RI. 
Director  of  the  Secondary  Schools 

Extension    Committee 

FRANK   PALMER    SPEARE,    LL.  B.,   M.  II.,   Chairman 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.  B.,  Ed.  M.,   Vice-Chairman 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.  B.,  Secretary 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,   B.  H.,  Regional  Director 


Northeastern  Preparatory  School 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.  B.,  M.  H. 
President  of  ^Northeastern  University 

IRA  ARTHUR   FLINNER,   A.M. 

Director  of  the  Secondary  Schools 

CHARLES  HENRY  SAMPSON,  B.  S. 
Principal 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.  H. 
Regional  Director 


BOSTON 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

IRA   ARTHUR   FLINNER,   A.  M. 

(Harvard  University) 

Director 

CHARLES  HENRY  SAMPSON,  B.  S. 

(University  of  Maine) 

Principal 

Staff  of  Instruction 

LAURENCE  RUSSELL  ATWOOD,  A.  B. 

(Hansard  University) 

Mathematics 

WALTER  ALFRED  BALDWIN,  A.  B. 

(Oliio  Wesleyan  University) 
Natural  Sciences 

EARL  CLIFTON  BECK,  A.  M. 

(University  of  Nebraska) 

English 

WILLIAM    TILDEN    BENTLEY,    A.  B. 

(Harvard  University) 

English 


MAURICE  SYDNEY  COBURNE,  A.M. 

(Harvard  University) 
English 

GEORGE  HENRY  GLASHEEN,  B.  B.  A, 

(Boston  University) 
Commercial  Subjects 

PERCY  EDWARD  JONES 

(Sloyd  Trainins  School) 

Mechanical  Drawing 

HOWARD   DAY   KENYON,   A.  B. 

(Brown  University) 
Mathematics 

FRED  HAROLD  KIERSTEAD,  A.  B. 

(Bates   College) 
Social  Sciences 

THEODORE    WOODS    NOON,    A.M. 
(Yale  University) 
Latin  and  History 

JOHN  WILLIAM  OGG,  M.  S. 

(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
Mathematics   and   Mechanical   Drawing 
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WILLIAM  JACOBS  SANDS,  A.  M. 

(Harvard   University) 
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(Boston  University) 
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(Han-ard  University) 

Mathematics 

MAURINE  ROBR,  M.  A. 

(University  of  Manitoba) 
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DORIS  HUNT 
Secretary 

JESSIE  LeBARON  JENKINS 
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(Oberlin  College) 
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English 
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(Yale  University) 
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(Brown  University) 
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Northeastern  Preparatory  School 

HISTORY 

Northeastern  Preparatory  School,  formerl}'  called  the  Even- 
ing Preparatory  School,  was  founded  in  1897,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  instruction  by  men  employed  during  the  day. 
Since  then  the  School  has  grown  steadily,  until  today  it  offers 
work  of  the  same  standard  as  that  maintained  b}^  day  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  school  has  prepared  men  for  Harvard, 
Yale,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Brown,  Boston  University,  Tufts,  Dart- 
mouth, Northeastern,  and  other  colleges.  Some  of  these  men 
have  obtained  their  entire  preparation  here;  others  have  com- 
pleted preparations  begun  elsewhere. 

The  enrollment  has  increased  from  fewer  than  fifty  students, 
at  the  beginning,  to  one  thousand.  To  keep  pace  with  this 
growth,  the  School  has  gradually  developed  a  large  and  effi- 
cient teaching  force;  to  do  more  thorough  and  intensive  work, 
it  has  standardized  and  carefully  outlined  the  courses  of  study. 

Mere  numbers,  however,  afford  no  index  to  the  worth  of  a 
school.  That  worth  is  determined  rather  by  the  quality  of 
work  the  institution  performs  and  this  in  turn  depends  on 
the  character  of  its  teachers  and  its  students.  The  staff  of 
Northeastern  Preparatory  School  consists  of  college  and  uni- 
versity trained  men  of  large  teaching  experience  who  know 
and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  stu- 
dents. These  latter  constitute  a  body  of  earnest  men  who 
have  entered  upon  their  educational  work  as  a  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  rather  than  as  a  social  accomplishment,  and 
they  come,  in  the  main,  from  homes  in  which  the  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  are  habitually  fostered.  They  feel 
the  necessity  of  increasing  their  vocational  opportunities  and 
usually  enter  the  evening  school  with  definite  aims  for  the 
future.  Practically  all  the  students  are  engaged  in  work 
during  the  day. 

Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  Providence  Divisions 

The  Worcester,  New  Haven  and  Providence  Divisions  of  this 
School  were  established  in  1917,  1920,  and  1922  respectively. 
In  these  Divisions  the  courses,  requirements,  and  standards  are 
identical  with  those  in  Boston.      Students  are  allowed  the  same 
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advantages   in  instruction  and  credit  as   the  students  in  the 
Boston  school. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  Northeastern  Preparatory  School  is  to  prepare 
young  men  of  intense  purpose  for  colleges,  scientific  schools, 
or  the  advanced  schools  of  Northeastern  University,  or  to 
help  them  better  their  business  positions.  The  subjects  offered 
are  those  commonly  given  in  the  eighth  grade  of  a  grammar 
school  and  in  the  four  years  of  a  day  high  school.  The  amount 
of  school  work  covered  in  each  subject,  during  any  two  terms 
of  sixteen  weeks  each,  is  the  same  as  covered  in  a  year  of  a 
standard  day  high  school.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
detailed  and  efficient  organization  of  courses,  by  emphasis  upon 
important  points,  and  also  by  the  earnest  attitude  of  our 
students. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  location,  surroundings  and  physical  appointments  of  a 
school  are  of  primary  importance.  The  location  should  be 
healthful,  accessible  and  attractive;  buildings  should  be  well 
heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  so  as  to  promote  the  health  and 
progress  of  students  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  in  which  the  Northeastern  Pre- 
paratory School  in  each  of  the  Divisions  is  housed  fulfill  these 
requirements.  The  buildings  are  located  in  all  cases  on  or 
near  main  lines  of  transportation  and  are  in  or  near  the  busi- 
ness centers  of  the  cities. 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges. 
Preparatory  School  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  physical  training  and  development. 
Men  who  are  employed  in  office  or  indoor  occupations  and  who 
are  pursuing  a  strenuous  program  of  training  and  study  should 
plan  to  take  some  adequate  and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in 
order  that  they  may  not  impair  their  health  and  that  they  may 
do  their  most  effective  work. 

The  classrooms  are  well  equipped  with  desks,  blackboards 
and  other  facilities  of  instruction. 
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ADMISSION 

Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character,  regardless  of 
occupation  or  creed,  who  has  completed  at  least  a  grammar 
school  education  or  its  equivalent,  may  enroll  in  the  School. 
Those  who  have  not  completed  their  grammar  school  education 
should  consult  the  Director  or  the  Principal  as  to  special  op- 
portunities available  to  them  for  completing  their  Grammar 
School  work. 

Courses  adapted  to  the  needs  and  education  of  such  appli- 
cants are  offered  each  term.  It  is  not  advisable,  however, 
for  one  younger  than  fifteen  years  of  age  to  register,  for  the 
courses  are  adapted  to  those  who  are  more  mature,  and  are 
physically  able  to  work  during  the  day  and  to  study  at  night. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  diploma  is  granted  upon  completion  of  fifteen  units, 
of  which  at  least  four  must  have  been  earned  in  the  North- 
eastern Preparatory  School.  Candidates  are  expected  to  com- 
plete four  years  of  English,  which  count  as  three  units  toward 
the  diploma  or  college-entrance  requirements.  No  courses  may 
be  counted  for  half-unit  credits  except  as  indicated  in  the 
several  study  programs  on  pages  13  to  15,  with  some  one 
of  which  the  student  is  advised  to  conform  in  selecting  his 
studies. 

A  unit  of  work,  as  counted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  is  the  amount  covered  in  a  single  standard  subject 
during  a  year's  work  in  a  standard  day  high  school,  the  equi- 
valent of  which  is  covered  by  this  School  in  two  terms  of  sixteen 
weeks  each. 

The  courses  described  in  this  catalogue  form  the  entire 
offering  of  the  School.  Most  of  these  are  scheduled  every 
term;  a  few  in  alternate  terms  or  every  third  term.  An  an- 
nouncement is  made  in  advance  of  each  registration  period  of 
the  courses  for  the  following  term,  together  with  the  days  and 
hours  when  each  class  will  meet.  Any  secondary  school  subject, 
however,  will  be  offered  if  six  or  more  men  wish  to  take  it, 
even  if  it  does  not  appear  in  the  announcements  or  in  this 
catalogue. 
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Subjects  of  Instruction 

Note:  The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  "units." 

A  unit  is  ordinarily  the  amount  of  worli  covered  in  a  single  subject 
taken  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  a  year  in  a  standai'd  day  high  school. 

In  this  school  a  unit  may  be  covered  in  each  subject  in  two  terms  of 
sixteen  weeks  each.  For  instance,  English  la  and  English  lb,  each  being 
a  term's  work,  constitute  a  unit  in  English.  Each  is  equivalent  to  a 
half-year's  work  in  high  school  English. 

Students  carry  one,  two  or  sometimes  three  subjects  at  a  time.  Fifteen 
units,  properly  selected  (see  pages  13-15),  are  required  for  graduation. 

ENGLISH 

The  English  courses  are  especially  planned  to  develop  broad,  sound 
habits  of  thought,  alert  intelligence,  and  direct  and  clear  expression. 
The  instruction  in  literature  and  composition  is  conducted  according  to 
college  methods  adapted  to  preparatory  school  standards;  the  lecture 
system  is  employed  in  preference  to  recitation ;  and  the  mature  mind 
accordingly  finds  ample  material  for  thoughtful  and  progressive  effort. 

Among  the  chief  topics  treated  are  the  practical  elements  of  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric,  the  nature  of  style,  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
chief  literary  forms,  and  the  appreciation  of  English  classics. 
Fundamental  principles  of  thought  and  expression  ai"e  emphasized 
throughout  the  course ;  thoroughness  is  insisted  on.  Technicalities 
are  avoided;  enthusiasm,  understanding,  and  persistence  are  fostered. 

English  Aa,  Ab. — This  course  is  for  those  who  need  drill 
in  elementary  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  letter-writing, 
and  oral  reading.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
first-year  course  in  high  school. 

English  la,  lb. — This  course  is  introductory  to  the  essen- 
tials of  composition,  and  emphasizes  the  practical  problems 
in  grammar,  sentence  structure,  and  clear  expression.  Prose 
classics  are  read  both  to  give  training  in  thoughtful  and 
appreciative  reading  and  to  serve  as  models  for  the  composi- 
tion work.    Miich  attention  is  paid  to  spelling. 

English  2a,  2b, — This  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the 
study  and  appreciation  of  literature  in  its  relation  to  other 
literary,  or  historical,  events.  Course  2a  deals  chronologically 
with  British  literature.  Course  2b  takes  up  the  literary  master- 
pieces written  by  Americans.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
best  expressions  of  contemporary  thought. 

English  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  course  in  advanced  composition, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  the  student  to  express  him- 
self effectively.  It  insists  upon  clear,  forceful  presentation, 
accurate   and   coherent   thinking,    and   the   careful   study    of 
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stimulating  models.  The  principles  of  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, and  letter-writing  are  briefly  reviewed.  This  course 
may  follow  lab. 

English  3k. — This  is  a  special  course  in  the  writing  of 
business  letters  and  reports.     It  may  follow  3a  in  place  of  3b. 

English  3p. — This  is  a  special  course  in  technical  English 
for  men  engaged,  or  about  to  engage,  in  technical  work.  It 
may  follow  3a  in  place  of  3b. 

English  4a,  4b. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the 
student  in  the  acquiring  of  that  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  which  the  college  entrance  examinations 
demand.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  carefully 
revised  written  reports. 

English  4g. — This  is  a  course  in  general  literature,  intended 
to  develop  the  ability  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
also  to  select  reading  intelligently.  Some  time  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  best  literature  being  published  today. 
This  course  may  be  taken  in  two  consecutive  terms.  It  is 
open  to   students  who  have  completed  English   lab  and  2ab. 

English  for  Foreigners  (English  F). — This  is  a  prac- 
tice course  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  designed  for 
foreign-born  men  of  education  who  already  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  EngHsh  but  who  wish  for  greater  proficiency  and 
accuracy. 

LATIN 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  such  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  college 
entrance  examinations.  In  the  first  year,  they  aim  to  give  a  foundation 
in  grammar  which  will  make  possible  and  profitable  the  study  of  Latin 
texts  in  the  other  years. 

Latin  la,  lb. — This  course  embraces  the  elementary  gram- 
mar, with  easy  translations  and  di'ills  on  inflections. 

Latin  2a,  2b. — Course  2  requires  translations  from  Caesar, 
with  frequent  assignments  in  Latin  composition.  The  latter 
involves  a  review  of  constructions  and  forms,  and  application 
of  the  rules  of  syntax. 

Latin  3a,  3b. — Cicero's  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the 
Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias  are  read.  Grammar  review 
and  Latin  composition  also  are  included. 

Latin  4a,  4b, — This  course  requires  translations  from 
Virgil's   "Aeneid,"   and  advanced  Latin   composition. 


FRENCH 

The  courses  in  French  are  planned  with  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
students  (1)  an  appreciative  comprehension  of  French,  both  as  literature 
and  as  a  spoken  language;  and  (2)  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  fit  them 
for  advanced  work  in  higher  schools.  The  essentials  of  the  grammar 
are  mastered  by  continued  drill  and  constant  application.  The  attain- 
ment of  good  pronimciation  receives  careful  attention,  and  from  the 
beginning  the  student  is  trained  to  understand  spoken  French. 

French  la,  lb. — Tlie  "New  Chardenal  French  Grammar" 
is  used,  with  selected  readings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  pro- 
nunciation and  the  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary. 

French  2a,  2b. — This  course  continues  the  study  of  the 
"New  Chardenal  French  Grammar."  Special  composition  work 
and  selected  readings  also  are  required.  Students  who  com- 
plete both  French  1  and  2  are  prepared  to  take  college  en- 
trance examinations  in  Elementary  French. 

French  3a,  3b. — The  "New  Chardenal  French  Grammar" 
is  reviewed.  Lamartine's  "Revolution  Francais"  and  selec- 
tions from  Maupassant,  Th.  de  Banville,  Meilhac  et  Halevy, 
and  others  are  read.  Koren's  "French  Composition"  affords 
practice  in  English-French  translation. 

French  4a,  4b. — This  course  embraces  classic  plays,  and 
selections  from  Balzac  and  others ;  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani" ; 
Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" ;  and  critical  essays  on 
France,  its  people  and  its  literature. 

ITALIAN 

Italian  la,  lb. — This  is  an  elementary  course,  with  drill 
in  pronunciation,  conversation  based  on  the  text,  and  readings 
from  Bowen  and  Fogazzaro.  Sauer's  "Conversational  Gram- 
mar" is  used. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  la,  lb. — This  elementary  course  covers  the  gram- 
mar, with  correct  pronunciation,  ear-training,  and  conver- 
sation. 

Spanish  2a,  2b. — The  study  of  grammar,  and  practice  in 
conversation  and  composition  are  required. 

Spanish  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  commercial  course  entirely.  It 
embraces  reading,  writing,  translation  and  conversing  on  com- 
mercial subjects;  and  commercial  correspondence,  business 
terms,  and   South  American   customs.     A  forceful  and  easy 
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style  of  expression  is  cultivated.  The  books  used  are  Monsanto 
and  Languellier's  "Grammar,"  "A  Trip  to  South  America," 
and  "Spanish  Daily  Life." 

Spanish  4a,  4b. — This  is  an  advanced  commercial  course. 
"Grammatica  Practica" ;  "Castellaiia" ;  Harrison's  "Spanish 
Correspondence  and  Commercial  Reader" ;  "Selections,  from 
Don  Quixote";  and  "Spanish  Literature,"  are  the  texts  re- 
quired. 

GERMAN 

The  aim  of  the  first  year  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  correct 
pronunciation,  to  gain  a  complete  mastery  of  fundamental  grammatical 
forms  and  principles,  and  to  get  a  vocabulary  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  read  simple  German  texts  intelligently. 

In  the  second  year  the  inflected  forms  and  the  principles  of  German 
grammar  are  thoroughly  reviewed,  the  working  vocabulary  is  constantly 
enlarged,  and  exercises,  both  in  composition  and  conversation,  are  con- 
tinued. 

German  la,  lb. — Voss'  "Essentials  of  German,"  and  Guer- 
ber's  "Marchen  und  Erzahlungen"  are  used.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  pronunciation  and  the  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary. 

German  2a,  2b. — Tlie  study  of  grammar  is  continued. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  syntax,  and  selected  readings 
are  required.  Students  who  complete  German  1  and  2  are 
prepared  to  take  college  entrance  examinations  in  Elementary 
German. 

German  3a,  3b. — This  course  embraces  Becker's  "Deutsch 
fiir  Auslander";  Wildenbruch's  "Das  edle  Blut";  Baumbach's 
"Die  Nonna";  von  Lilencron's  "Anno  1870";  Keller's  "Kleider 
machen  Leute" ;  Heine's  "Die  Harzreise" ;  Meyer's  "Das  Amu- 
lett" ;  and  German  composition. 

German  4a,  4b.— Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell"  or  "Die  Jung- 
f  rau  von  Orleans" ;  Lessing's  "Minna  von  Barnhelm" ;  Goethe's 
"Egmont"  and  "Hermann  und  Dorothea" ;  and  critical  essays 
on  Germany,  its  people  and  its  literature,  are  read. 

HISTORY,  GOVERNMENT,  ECONOMICS 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  a  broad  knowledge  of  vital 
conditions  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  This 
includes  the  study,  not  only  of  important  historical  facts,  but  more 
especially  of  the  progress  of  development  in  government,  society,  busi- 
ness, religion,  and  education.  The  past  is  studied  that  the  present  may 
be  better  understood. 
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History  A. — This  is  an  elementary  course  in  United  States 
History  primarily  for  those  students  who  have  never  studied 
the  subject.  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  for  History  2  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

History  2a,  2b. — A  careful  and  comprehensive  study  is 
made  of  United  States  History,  including  not  onlj'  the  story 
of  earlier  times  but  also  an  analysis  of  events  from  the  Civil 
War  down  to  and  including  our  own  times.  Special  reference 
is  made  to  the  constitutional,  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation. 

History  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  course  in  European  History, 
embodying  a  comprehensive  survey  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe,  including  England.  A  study  is  made  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  races  of  to-day,  particularly  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic,  and  the  tendencies  that 
resulted  in  the  World  War. 

History  4a,  4b. — This  is  a  course  in  Ancient  History.  The 
first  division  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Greece;  the  second, 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  course  emphasizes  the  characteristic 
elements  of  these  civilizations  and  the  contributions  which  they 
made  to  modern  civilization. 

Government  la. — The  forms  of  our  local  and  state  govern- 
ments are  taken  up  first.  These  are  followed  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  showing  the 
relationship  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  our  National  Government. 

Government  lb. — This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
form  and  operation  of  the  principal  European  governments. 
Comparison  is  later  made  between  these  governments  and  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Economics  la,  lb. — This  course  comprises  the  outline  of 
trade  development  as  contained  in  economic  history;  and  also 
a  study  of  economic  theory,  including  prices,  values,  money, 
banking  and  exchange,  credit,  international  trade,  transporta- 
tion, labor  and  capital,  public  ownership,  wages  and  profits, 
and  kindred  subjects.  The  field  of  public  finance  is  also  covered 
briefl}^  but  thoroughly. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  is  two -fold :  (1)  to  make  the  student  ac- 
quainted with  such  mathematical  methods  as  are  most  likely  to  be 
useful  in  tlie  study  of  other  subjects  and  particularly  in  practical 
affairs;  and  (2)  to  give  him  a  thorough  training  in  such  fundamental 
brandies  as  shall  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  advanced  mathematical 
studies. 
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Arithmetic  A. — This  is  an  elementary  course  on  the  four 
fundamental  operations,  factors,  and  simple  processes  in  prepa- 
ration for  Arithmetic  la. 

Arithmetic  la. — For  a  description,  see  Commercial  Sub- 
jects. 

Algebra  la,  lb. — The  essential  operations  of  algebra  to 
quadratics  are  covered.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  fundamental 
principles. 

Algebra  2a. — This  course  completes  the  college  entrance 
requirements.  It  is  designed  for  students  who  have  acquired 
the  fundamental  principles. 

Geometry  la,  lb. — The  five  books  of  Plane  Geometry  are 
studied.  The  numerous  original  exercises  stimulate  the  power 
to  reason  clearly  and  to  derive  logical  proofs.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  those  who  expect  to  take  college  entrance 
examinations. 

Geometry  2a. — This  course  comprises  the  standard  the- 
orems in  solid  and  spherical  geometry.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
numerical  exercises  involving  mensuration  of  solid  figures.  The 
work  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
college. 

Trigonometry  la. — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  offer  trigonometry  for  college  entrance,  or  for  those 
who  intend  to  take  up  engineering. 

DRAWING 

Mechanical  Drawing  la,  lb. — The  fundamentals,  such  as 
lettering,  geometrical  problems,  orthographic  projections,  and 
development  and  intersection  of  surfaces,  are  covered.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  proper  use  of  the  various  drawing 
instruments.  A  credit  toward  college  entrance  will  be  granted 
upon  the  completion  of  plates  1  to  41,  inclusive,  and  plates 
43,  49,  51,  and  53,  in  Sampson's  "Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Practical  Drafting."  All  the  work  is  individual  and  admits  of 
progress  according  to  the  student's  ability. 

SCIENCE 

Physics  la,  lb. — This  course  meets  the  college  entrance 
requirements.  Mechanics,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricit}^ 
sound  and  light  are  taken  up.     The  course  aims  to  encourage 
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in  the  student  a  habit  of  observation,  and  to  develop  his 
ability  to  think  intelligently  about  simple  physical  facts,  many 
of  which  are  observed  in  everyday  life. 

Chemistry  la,  lb. — The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is 
similar  to  that  of  Physics  1.  The  work  is  divided  between 
lecture-room  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and,  on  the  other,  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  by 
the  students  individually.  This  latter  is  closely  supervised, 
and  the  student  is  required  to  do  his  work  neatly,  observe 
results  carefully,  and  endeavor  to  reason  from  these  results 
to  legitimate  conclusions.  He  must  also  keep  systematic  re- 
cords of  this  work,  as  directed.  At  least  forty-five  experiments 
are  performed. 

Biology  la,  lb. — This  course  comprises  the  structure  of 
animals  and  plants,  the  functions  of  organs,  the  development 
of  organisms,  and  classifications.  It  includes  an  outline  of 
the  more  important  biological  theories,  such  as  evolution, 
natural  selection,  variation,  mutation  and  heredity,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  modern  hygiene  and  sanitation  are 
based.     Laboratory  work  is  required. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  la. — The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  structure,  the  various  systems  and  organs  of  the 
body,  and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Physical  Geography  la. — This  course  yields  a  large 
amount  of  practical  geographical  information  bearing  directly 
on  the  physical  conditions  that  affect  customs,  occupations, 
and  food  distribution  of  the  world. 

Commercial  Geography  la. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
various  countries  in  relation  to  their  commercial  intercourse. 
The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  principal  waterways, 
cities,  products,  imports,  exports,  etc. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Arithmetic  la. — The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  secure  a 
combination  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  essential  arith- 
metical calculations  used  in  business.  A  thorough  review  of 
elementary  principles  is  given,  followed  by  a  detailed  study 
of  fractions,  decimals,  aliquot  parts,  percentage,  interest, 
bank  discount,  commission,  pay  rolls,  insurance,  brokerage, 
taxes,  estimating  grain  and  lumber  supplies,  and  other  prac- 
tical phases. 
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Bookkeeping  la. — This  is  a  course  intended  to  train  the 
student  in  the  art  of  properly  recording  the  simpler  transac- 
tions of  business  according  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
accountancy.  The  books  used  are  the  cash  book,  the  pur- 
chases book,  the  sales  book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger. 
After  the  first  month  the  check  book  and  bank  book  are 
introduced.  The  trading  and  profit  and  loss  statements  and 
statements  of  resources  and  liabilities  are  made  as  simple  as 
possible  and  instructions  are  given  with  great  fullness  and 
detail. 

Bookkeeping  lb. — This  course  trains  the  student  to  keep 
a  set  of  books  illustrating  a  wholesale  business.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  firm  consists  of  two  persons ;  later  additional 
partners  are  admitted.  The  business  of  a  wholesale  grocery 
house  is  represented,  but  the  methods  and  practices  set  forth 
will  apply  to  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  business  in  almost  any 
other  line,  such  as  dry  goods,  notions,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  men's  furnishings,  millinery,  etc.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  qualify  the  student  thoroughly  to 
keep  any  set  of  commercial  accounts. 

Commercial  Law  la. — A  course  in  the  elements  of  busi- 
ness law,  covering  such  subjects  as  contracts,  agency,  sales, 
bailment,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions. The  intent  of  the  course  is  only  to  help  one  to  keep 
out  of  pitfalls,  and  to  know  when  professional  services  are 
necessary. 

Penmanship. — Exercises  in  plain  business  writing  are  re- 
quired. Legibility  and  rapidity  are  emphasized  throughout 
the  course. 


NOTE 

The  courses  described  in  the  forgoing  form  the  entire  curriculum  of 
the  School.  Not  all  these  courses  are  offered  each  terra ;  some  in  alter- 
nate or  every  third  term,  as  the  demands  justify.  An  announcement  is 
made  in  advance  of  each  registration  period  of  the  courses  scheduled 
for  the  following  term,  together  with  the  day  and  hour  at  which 
each  class  will  meet.  Any  secondary  school  subject,  however,  will  be 
offered  if  six  or  more  men  register  for  it,  even  if  it  is  not  listed  on 
the  announcement  or  in  this  catalogue. 
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General  Information 

School  Year 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  sixteen  weeks 
each.  The  fall  term  includes  the  period  from  September  to 
January,  the  spring  term  from  January  to  May,  and  the 
summer  term  from  May  to  September. 

The  work  is  so  conducted  that  in  any  two  terms  the  student 
may  complete  a  full  year  of  high  school  work  in  any  subject. 
By  attending  full  calendar  years,  a  four-year  high  school 
course  can  be  completed  in  from  three  to  five  years,  according 
to  the  number  of  subjects  carried  by  the  student. 

Beginning  classes  are  oflfered  each  term  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  enter  the  School  at  the 
beginning  of  any  term,  and  to  select  courses  suited  to  his 
individual  advancement.  Several  half-courses  are  also  offered 
each  term. 

Sessions 

The  school  sessions  are  held  on  week-day  evenings,  except- 
ing Saturday,  from  7  to  10  o'clock.  A  student's  schedule 
may  include  1,  2,  or  3  evenings  a  week,  depending  on  his 
selection.  As  a  rule,  subjects  are  scheduled  for  two  evenings 
a  week.  It  has  been  found  that  because  the  students  are 
mature,  and  in  earnest,  they  can  do  the  work  of  a  course  in 
fewer  recitation  periods  than  customary  in  a  day  high  school ; 
therefore,  classroom  work  is  concentrated  and  intensive.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  major  part  of  the 
work  is  done  outside  the  classroom. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  If  a  student  pursues  a  course  part  of  the  term  and 
then  drops  it,  no  record  of  his  standing  in  that  course  is  kept 
at  the  office.  Students  are  advised,  therefore,  to  pursue 
courses  in  full  and  take  all  examinations,  since  later,  for  col- 
lege entrance  or  for  business,  they  may  need  an  official  rating. 
While  the  scholarship  of  students  is  determined  largely  by 
means  of  examinations,  yet  regularity  of  attendance  and  faith- 
ful performance  of  required  work  are  considered  essential. 
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Term  examinations  are  modeled  after  college  examinations. 

Attendance  upon  at  least  T5  per  cent  of  the  classes  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  examinations. 

The  passing  mark  is  D — (60  per  cent). 

A  student  marked  E  (conditioned)  may  enroll  in  the  course 
immediately  following,  upon  condition  that  he  remove  his  de- 
ficiency by  special  examination  early  in  the  next  term.  A  fee 
of  $2.00  is  required  for  each  such  examination  regularly 
scheduled. 

Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  School  to  advise  carefully  all  its 
students,  so  that  the  subjects  selected  for  study  shall  be  of 
most  benefit  to  the  student,  in  relation  to  his  ultimate  voca- 
tional aim,  or  to  his  more  immediate  educational  purpose. 
The  School  realizes  that  some  men  come  to  it  to  get  help  in 
bettering  their  business  positions,  others  to  broaden  their 
general  education,  and  still  others  to  be  directed  to  a  college 
or  technical  school.  To  each  is  given  advice  which  will  best 
meet  his  educational  need. 

Credit  from  Other  Schools 

Students  who  have  begun  their  high  school  work  in  other 
approved  institutions  may  obtain  credit  for  that  work  toward 
the  diploma  of  this  school  by  presenting  a  certified  transcript 
of  record  from  the  school  previously  attended. 

Admission  to  College 

A  few  colleges  will  admit  students  on  the  diploma  from 
this  school.  A  large  number  of  colleges  will  accept  a  special 
certificate  from  this  school.  A  few  colleges  (notably  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  re- 
quire certain  examinations  from  all  candidates,  and  this  school 
prepares  for  those  examinations. 

To  obtain  a  certificate,  a  grade  of  80  per  cent  is  required 
in  each  subject. 

Special  Students 

Some  of  our  students  do  not  expect  to  enter  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  To  these  the  School  offers  special  com- 
binations of  subjects  which  will  benefit  them  in  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  during  the  day. 
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Special  Summer  Courses 

Several  intensive  courses  carrying  a  full  unit  credit  each 
are  given  each  summer,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  students 
in  college  or  preparing  for  college  who  have  admission  require- 
ments to  work  off. 

Scholarships 

As  an  aid  to  worthy  men  who  desire  an  education  and  are 
unable  to  pay  in  full  even  our  slight  charges,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  has  been  provided,  which  will  be  judi- 
ciously distributed.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships  there  are  others  in  the 
schools  of  Northeastern  University  available  for  graduates  of 
Northeastern  Preparatory  School.  Each  year  a  few  gradu- 
ates are  granted  free  tuition  for  one  year  in  the  School  of  Law, 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  or  the 
School  of  Engineering.  The  value  of  these  scholarships  var- 
ies from  $50.00  to  $125.00.  These  are  awarded  to  graduates 
who  have  pursued,  in  this  school,  ten  of  the  fifteen  units  re- 
quired for  graduation,  and  have  maintained  a  ranking  of  at 
least  five  A's  and  five  B's.  A  further  requirement  is  that  the 
student  must  enter  the  advanced  school  free  of  conditions. 

Text  Books 

Students  buy  their  OAvn  books  and  printed  outlines  of 
courses.  Students  taking  Mechanical  Drawing  must  furnish 
their  own  instruments  and  supplies.  The  book  store  keeps  on 
hand  all  books  and  supplies  used  in  the  School. 

Library 

The  School  has  excellent  facilities  for  study  in  the  library 
and  reading  room  of  the  Association,  which  is  equipped  with 
dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  special  texts  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  school  effectively. 

Tutoring 

The  school  office  is  in  touch  with  capable  teachers  who  will 
give  individual  instruction  to  men  who  desire  private  lessons 
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either  for  rapid  emergency  work  or  in  any  courses  which  are 
not  on  our  schedule.  Arrangements  are  made  through  the 
office. 

Gymnasium 

Students  in  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School  may  se- 
cure privileges  in  the  Gymnasium  at  a  special  students'  rate. 
There  are  also  special  rates  for  men  who  wish  the  use  of  the 
pool  and  showers  during  the  summer  months  only.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office. 

Tuition  Rates 

The  rates  are  made  for  each  subject,  for  a  single  term  only, 
so  that  students  are  charged  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
instruction. 

Standard  academic  courses,  meeting  two  hours  per  week: 
$14.50  for  the  first  course,  and  $12.50  for  each  in  addition 
thereto.  For  payment  in  full  upon  enrollment,  the  rate  is 
$13.25  for  the  first  course,  and  $11.25  for  each  additional 
course. 

Full-unit  summer  courses  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  meeting 
six  hours  per  week:  $27.00  for  the  first  course,  or  $25.00  if 
taken  in  conjunction  with  another  subject.  Cash  rate:  $24.50 
for  the  first  course,  or  $22.50  if  taken  in  conjunction  with 
another  subject.  Laboratory  fees  and  deposits,  as  stated  be- 
low, are  additional  in  either  case. 

Full-unit  summer  courses  meeting  three  hours  per  week: 
$22.00  for  the  first  course,  and  $20.00  for  each  in  addition 
thereto.  Cash  rate:  $20.00  for  the  first  course,  and  $18.00 
for  each  additional  course. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  Chemistry  or  Physics  is  $5.00  for 
the  course.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  also  is  required  for  Chemistry 
to  cover  breakage,  the  unused  portion  to  be  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  course. 

The  fee  for  a  special  examination  regularly  scheduled  is 
$2.00 ;  for  one  scheduled  irregularly  $5.00.  The  diploma  fee 
is  $2.00. 

The  tuition  rates  include  a  membership  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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The  first  half  of  tuition  is  due  on  entrance.  The  second 
half  is  due  November  15,  March  15,  or  July  15,  according  to 
school  term. 

This  catalogue  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract  between  the 
School  and  the  student  upon  his  first  payment  of  tuition. 

Refunds 

Since  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the 
student  throughout  the  term  for  which  he  registers,  and 
since  the  School  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations 
on  a  term  basis,  the  Committee  on  Refunds  has  ruled  as 
follows : 

A.  Applications  for  credits  or  refunds  must  be  presented 
within  thirty  days  after  withdrawal  from  School. 

B.  Credits  or  refunds  may  be  authorized  solely  as  stated 
below : 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  only  in  cases  where 
students  are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of 
personal  illness.  The  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician. 

2.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  appli- 
cant may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some 
future  time  by  the  applicant  to  apply  upon  tuition 
in  any  school  in  Northeastern  University,  provided 
it  is  used  within  two  years.  This  action  is  takei 
provided  the  reasons  as  set  forth  in  the  application 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Refunds. 

C.  In  every  case  of  withdrawal,  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00 
plus  tuition  to  the  date  of  last  attendance  will  be  re- 
quired. Laboratory  fees  may  not  be  refunded  or 
credited. 
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Institute 


Northeastern  University 

Evening  Engineering 
Institute 


Issued  June,  1923 


Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in  Boston.  Divisions 
of  the  University  are  conducted  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport, 
Providence,  and  New  Haven. 


CALENDAR 


1923 
September  10-15 
September  24 
September  24 
October  12 
November  15 
November  29 
December  22-January  1 
(inclusive) 

1924 
January  15 
January  21-25 
January  28 
February  22 
April  19 
May  19-23 
Junes 
June  11 
June  12 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 

September  8-13 
September  22 
September  22 
October  12 
November  15 
November  27 
December  20-January  5 

(inclusive) 

1925 
January  15 
January  19-23 
January  26 
February  22 
April  19 
May  18-22 


Examinations  for  Entrance  and  Removal  of  Conditions, 

Opening  of  First  Semester. 

Payment  of  First  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes). 

Payment  of  Second  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Thanksgiving  Day  (no  classes). 

Christmas  Recess. 


Payment  of  Third  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 

Opening  of  Second  Semester. 

Washington's  Birthday  (no  classes). 

Patriots'  Day  (no  classes  in  Massachusetts). 

Final  Examinations. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Springfield  and  New  Haven. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Springfield. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  New  Haven. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Worcester  and  Bridgeport. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Bridgeport. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Worcester. 

Examinations  for  Entrance  and  Removal  of  Conditions, 

Opening  of  First  Semester. 

Payment  of  First  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes). 

Payment  of  Second  Installment  of  Tuition. 

Thanksgiving  Day  (no  classes). 

Christmas  Recess. 


Payment  of  Third  Installment  of  Tuition. 
Mid-Year  Examinations. 
Opening  of  Second  Semester. 
Washington's  Birthday  (no  classes). 
Patriots'  Day  (no  classes  in  Massachusetts). 
Final  Examinations. 


Note:  In  New  Haven  the  Opening  of  the  First  Semester  is  during  the  week 
of  October  1,  1923.  For  full  information  as  to  other  corresponding  changes 
in  the  calendar  consult  the  New  Haven  Office. 


ENGINEERING   EDUCATION 

Industry  in  America  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  only  begun  to 
grow.  To  adequately  care  for  the  new  growth,  refinements,  and 
future  developments,  there  is  needed  new  strength  and  new  ideas. 
The  man  in  industry  today  who  can  present  means  whereby  an 
operation  may  be  made  simpler  and  more  efficient  has  greater 
possibilities  of  success  than  the  men  who  worked  out  some  of  the 
earlier  inventions  and  refinements.  Our  trade  and  technical 
institutions  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  young  men  who  are 
eager  to  have  a  leading  part  in  these  new  developments,  but  all 
that  these  institutions  can  do  will  not  meet  the  demands.  Young 
men  now  actively  engaged  in  industry  must  likewise  prepare  to 
assist  those  who  are  being  more  technically  trained. 

Until  recently  those  who  desired  to  assume  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  industry  entered  in  a  minor  position  and  worked  slowly 
up  through  various  departments  until,  after  years  of  valuable 
but  tedious  experience,  the  details  of  the  industry  had  been  mas- 
tered. The  highly  specialized  nature  of  production  makes  this 
process  extremely  difficult  and  almost  impossible.  To  acquire 
that  technical  knowledge  and  skill  which  will  enable  one  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly  means  that 
the  shop  or  technical  experience  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
engineering.     This  will  give: 

1.  A  command  over  the  basic  underlying  principles  of  engineer- 
ing as  a  science. 

2.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skill  through  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  typical  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing problems. 

3.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
logical  analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  handling  engineering 
problems. 

This  training  can  best  be  secured  by  those  who  are  now  engaged 
during  the  day  in  industrial  enterprises  and  who  cannot  leave 
their  jobs  to  attend  a  day  school,  by  attending  evening  schools 
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of  engineering  under  trained  instructors  who  are  leaders  in  indus- 
trial establishments. 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute 

To  assist  men  who  are  employed  during  the  day  and  yet  who 
keenly  desire  an  engineering  education  which  will  supplement 
their  practical  experience,  Northeastern  University  has  estab- 
lished the  Evening  Engineering  Institute. 

The  school  does  not  claim  to  give  the  student  the  same  degree 
of  training  that  he  would  get  if  he  went  to  a  day  technical  school 
of  university  or  college  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
will  find  this  training  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  him  to  assume 
a  more  progressive  position  of  leadership  in  his  chosen  field  of 
industrial  employment. 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute  is  operated  only  in  the 
Divisions  of  the  University  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven, 
and  Bridgeport.  The  relationship  to  the  University  is  the  same 
as  that  of  any  other  school.  The  courses  of  study,  standards, 
and  graduation  requirements  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
University  officials. 

The  Faculty 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  made  up  primarily  of  engineers 
and  technical  men  who  have  had  excellent  training  and  a  wide 
experience  in  the  fields  in  which  they  teach.  Many  of  these  men 
are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of  engineering  and 
have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  local  industries  and  in  their  field  of  specializa- 
tion. The  ability  to  clearly  and  interestingly  impart  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  student  in  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly 
manner,  is  demanded  of  instructors  who  come  on  to  the  staff. 
The  contact  of  the  student  with  men  of  such  broad  experience, 
liberal  training,  masterful  skill,  and  high  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards proves  of  great  value  to  the  student;  and  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
Institute  may  be  attributed. 

The  Student  Body 

The  men  who  make  up  the  student  body  may  be  grouped  as 

follows : 
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1.  Men  who  are  employed  in  skilled  trades  and  who  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  technique  of  engineering  processes  with  which 
they  are  engaged. 

2.  Men  who  have  had  some  trade  or  technical  training  and 
who  wish  to  continue  with  more  advanced  work. 

3.  Men  who  desire  to  prepare  for  positions  of  greater  execu- 
tive and  shop  responsibilities. 

The  student  body  is  largely  made  up  of  men  from  industries, 
though  nearly  every  vocation  is  represented.  The  men  are  rela- 
tively mature,  averaging  about  25  years  of  age.  The  contact 
with  men  of  various  industries  and  fields  of  work  is  of  great  value 
in  aiding  the  personal  development  and  progress  of  the  student. 


ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  requirements  must  be  met  before  a  student  is 
admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Graduation: 

1.  Applicant,  if  not  a  high  school  graduate,  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Preferably  he  should  be  a  High  School,  Technical  or  Trade 
School  graduate,  but  if  not  he  must  present  evidence  of  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Algebra  to  Quadratics. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. 

(c)  One  year  of  English. 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  training  to  meet  the  above 
requirements  may  qualify  for  admission  by  completing  the  Pre- 
Engineering  Course  arranged  especially  for  those  who  need  addi- 
tional preparation  before  entering  the  School. 

Through  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  additional  preparation  for  admission  to  the  School. 

Special  Students 

Those  desiring  to  take  only  one  or  two  subjects  may  arrange 
to  do  so.  The  student  should  be  sure  that  he  has  the  necessary 
preliminary  training  to  carry  the  special  subjects  he  may  select. 


Enrollment 

Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  Director,  or  Associate  Dean, 
as  to  the  course  to  be  selected,  admission  requirements,  and  other 
details,  before  enrolling.  The  School  office  is  willing  and  ready 
at' all  times  to  advise  with  and  assist  the  student  in  choosing  his 
courses  and  planning  his  future  career. 

Students  are  urged  to  get  their  enrollments  in  early  and  avoid 
the  delay  that  comes  with  late  enrollments. 

Advanced  Standing 

Credit  may  be  granted  toward  the  Diploma  for  work  completed 
in  parallel  courses  in  other  schools  of  equivalent  grade  upon  pres- 
entation of  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  such  work 
to  the  Institute. 

Graduates  of  Technical  High  Schools  and  approved  Trade 
Schools  may  be  granted  credit  not  in  excess  of  the  first  year's 
work  providing  the  Institute  is  satisfied  that  the  content  of  work 
accomplished  in  these  schools  is  equivalent  to  the  work  required 
during  the  first  year  in  the  Institute. 

At  least  one  full  year's  work  must  be  completed  in  the  Institute 
in  order  to  graduate,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  advanced 
credit  allowed. 

Students  not  presenting  credit  from  other  schools  but  having 
a  working  experience  in  drafting  rooms  may  be  assigned  advanced 
work  in  the  first  year  Mechanical  Drawing  Course.  Such  stu- 
dents will  not  be  excused  from  taking  drawing  and  maintaining 
regular  attendance  upon  class. 

Attendance 

A  student  must  attend  at  least  75%  of  the  class  sessions  of  a 
course  and  make  a  grade  of  60%  in  order  to  receive  credit.  If 
the  attendance  is  between  50%  and  75%,  satisfactory  excuses 
must  be  presented  and  the  student  must  pass  his  course  with  a 
grade  of  70%. 

Examinations 

Final  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  course.  No 
mid-year  examinations  are  given  for  courses  which  continue 
throughout  the  year.  ^ 
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Students  who  fail  to  pass  examinations  may  take  make-up 
examinations  when  the  next  regularly  scheduled  examination  takes 
place,  or  at  the  regular  make-up  examination  time  in  September, 
upon  payment  of  a  $2.00  fee  for  each  examination. 


Grades 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  used : 

A=     90—100  C= 

B=     80—  89  D= 

F=  Below  6o— Failure 


70—79 
60—69 


A  student  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  60%  or  more  in  a 
final  examination  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  that  subject. 


TUITION    FEES 
Full  Course 


Application  Fee: 

Payable  on  initial  application 

$5.00 

Yearly  Tuition  Fee  (including  1; 

imited  Y. 

M. 

C.  A. 

membership)  $75.00 

This  fee  is  payable  as  follows: 

September 

25 

$30.00 

November 

15 

25.00 

January 

15 

20.00 

Single  Subjects 

These  rates  are  in  addition  to  the  limited  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Member- 
ship. If  two  or  more  courses  are  taken  a  $2.00  reduction  is  made 
on  each  course  after  the  first. 

Advanced  Electricity 

Advanced  Engineering  Drawing   22.00 

Algebra 

Applied  Electricity 

Applied  Mechanics 

Business  Letters 

Contracts  and  Agency  Law 

Economics 

Electrical  Laboratory 

Electrical  Machinery 

Engineering  Drawing 

Engineering  Mathematics 


>14.00 

Factory  Organization 

$22.00 

22.00 

Foremanship 

22.00 

14.00 

Foundations 

14.00 

14.00 

Geometry 

9.00 

22.00 

Heat  Engineering 

14.00 

22.00 

Highway  Engineering 

14.00 

22.00 

Hydraulics 

14.00 

22.00 

Labor  Problems 

22.00 

14.00 

Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule 

9.00 

14.00 

Machine  and  Tool  Design 

22.00 

14.00 

Materials 

14.00 

22.00 

Mechanical  Drawing 

22.00 

Power  Plants 

$  9.00 

Practical  Physics 

32.00 

Shop  Management 

14.00 

Shop  Problems 

14.00 

Strength  of  Materials  I 

14.00 

Strength  of  Materials  II  $14.00 

Structural  Engineering  Drawing   14.00 
Topographical  Drawing  14.00 

Trigonometry  14.00 


Diploma  Fee 

Diploma  Fee:  $5.00 

This  fee  must  be  paid  on  or  before  March  1st. 

Refunds 

As  the  University  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  stu- 
dent throughout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the 
University  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  Committee  on  Refunds  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  school. 

B.  Credits  or  refunds  may  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  only  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal  illness. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  cer- 
tificate from  a  physician. 

2.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  applicant 
may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some  future  time 
by  the  applicant  to  apply  upon  tuition  in  any  School  in 
Northeastern  University,  provided  it  is  used  within  two 
years.  This  action  is  taken  providing  the  reasons  as  set 
forth  in  the  application  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Refunds. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  graduate  and  receive  the  Diploma,  the  student  must 
meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Meet  the  Admission  requirements. 

2.  Complete  satisfactorily  the  prescribed  three-year  course. 

3.  Fulfill  the  attendance  requirements. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  of  this  School  are  so  planned  and  conducted  as  to 
give  those  who  desire  to  qualify  as  engineers,  superintendents, 
production  managers,  foremen,  mechanics,  draftsmen,  designers, 
power  plant  operators,  engineering  department  assistants,  and 
electrical  workers,  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  supplementary 
training  to  their  present  work  or  to  prepare  for  the  position  they 
may  want  to  occupy.  A  major  consideration  is  to  make  available 
through  these  courses  an  effective  training  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  curriculum  are  required  of  all 
students  who  expect  to  receive  the  Diploma,  The  instruction 
given  during  these  two  years  is  basic  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  more  specialized  phases  of  engineering. 

During  the  third  year  Machine  and  Tool  Design  and  Factory 
Organization  are  required  of  all  regular  students.  The  student 
is  at  liberty  to  select  courses  totaling  nine  periods  from  among 
those  offered  as  elective  by  the  School.  (See  note  regarding 
Electives.) 

The  School  is  in  session  three  evenings  a  week  with  three  forty- 
five  minute  periods  each  evening. 

Curriculum 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester  Periods  per  week      Second  Semester      Periods  per  week 

Algebra  2  Trigonometry  2 

Geometry  1  Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule  1 

Practical  Physics  3  Practical  Physics  3 

Mechanical  Drawing  3  Mechanical  Drawing  3 

SECOND  YEAR 

Engineering  Mathematics  2  Engineering  Mathematics  1| 

Applied  Mechanics  2  Applied  Mechanics  1^ 

Applied  Electricity  3  Electrical  Laboratory  3 

Strength  of  Materials  I  2  Engineering  Drawing  3 

THIRD  YEAR 

Machine  and  Tool  Design  3  Machine  and  Tool  Design  3 

Factory  Administration  3  Elective  6 

Elective  3 


Electives  (Note:  All  these  electives  are  not  offered  every  year.  All  third- 
year  students  should  consult  the  Director  or  Associate  Dean  before 
making  up  their  programs.) 

Periods  per  week  Periods  per  week 

Advanced  Electricity  3  Labor  Problems  3 

Advanced  Engineering  Drawing  3  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency      3 

Business  Finance  3  Materials  2 

Economics  3  Power  Plants  1 

Electrical  Machinery  3  Management  Problems  3 

Foremanship  3  Strength  of  Materials  II  2 

Foundations  2  Structural  Engineering  Drawing  3 

Heat  Engineering  2  Topographical  Drawing  3 

Highway  Engineering  3  Transportation  3 

Hydraulics  2 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  fundamental  principles  of  each  subject  are  presented  through 
lectures,  class  discussions,  and  by  problem  assignments.  Where 
possible,  visitation  trips  are  made  to  some  of  the  representative 
plants  for  purposes  of  studying  actual  conditions.  The  best 
and  most  adaptable  text-books  are  used  in  each  course.  The 
instructors  are  urged  at  all  times  to  make  the  instruction  intensely 
practical  but  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  of  high  quality. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  outlines  of  the  courses  given  below 
to  list  all  the  detailed  contents  of  these  courses.  Only  the  more 
important  sub-divisions  of  the  subject  are  given. 

Synopsis  of  Subjects 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Algebra 

This  course  covers  a  general  review  of  algebra  to  quadratic  equations  with  a 
continuation  through  quadratic  equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  and 
the  putting  of  problems  into  equations.  A  study  of  graphs,  how  to  make  and 
use  them,  and  of  other  technical  uses  of  the  subject  as  applied  to  Engineering 
is  emphasized. 

Prerequisite — Elementary  Algebra 

2.  Geometry 

This  course  is  a  rapid  review  of  Plane  Geometry.     It  treats  of  explanations, 
problems,  and  calculations  as  related  to  plane  surfaces.     The  use  of  formulas 
and  graphs  as  applied  to  technical  problems  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite — Plane  Geometry 
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3.  Trigonometry 

Trigonometric  functions;  measurement  of  angles;  trigonometric  functions  of 
angles;  solution  of  angles;  a  thorough  study  of  the  uses  of  trigonometry  in  the 
engineering   field.     Consideration   of  some   of   the    most   important   graphical 

problems. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1  and  2 

4.  Logarithms  and  Slide  Rule 

Logarithms  and  how  to  use  them.  A  study  of  where  logarithms  must  be  used 
in  engineering  problems,  and  also  where  they  may  be  used  to  convenience. 

In  the  use  of  the  slide  rule,  the  student  is  taught  how  to  perform  various  mathe- 
matical calculations,  how  to  locate  the  decimal  point,  and  the  representation  of 
logarithms  on  the  scales. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1  and  2 

5.  Practical  Physics 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  practical  application  of  physical  laws  to  engineer- 
ing. The  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  measurements,  pressure  in  liquids 
and  air,  force  and  motion,  work  and  mechanical  energy,  work  and  heat  energy, 
changes  of  state  of  materials  and  bodies,  transference  of  heat,  magnetism,  static 
electricity,  electricity  in  motion,  applications  of  electricity,  nature  and  trans- 
mission of  sound  and  light,  image  formations,  color  phenomena,  radio  activity. 
Practical  problems  in  the  field  of  engineering  are  given  throughout  the  year. 
These  problems  help  the  student  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  to  engineering. 

6.  Mechanical  Drawing 

This  course  is  of  an  elementary  nature  and  is  intended  for  the  student  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  applied  geometry,  ortho- 
graphic projection,  intersections  and  developments,  tracing,  and  simple  plates 
on  machine  details,  drafting  room  standards  and  functions. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent  of  this  course 
elsewhere  and  who  present  evidence  of  such  completion  may  substitute  in  place 
of  this  course  another  course  elected  from  among  the  electives  listed  on  pages 
13-16. 

SECOND  YEAR 

7.  Engineering  Mathematics 

This  course  includes  the  essence  of  analytical  geometry  and  an  introduction 
to  calculus.  Problems  with  engineering  application  are  given,  also  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  standard  hand-books. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4 

8.  Applied  Mechanics 

Includes  the  study  of  the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  engineering. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects:  concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces, 
center  of  gravity,  resistance  and  work,  simple  machines,  such  as,  the  lever,  the 
inclined  plane,  screw,  pulley,  gravity  and  motion,  inertia  and  rotation. 

A  large  number  of  problems  are  considered  showing  the  application  of  mechanics 
to  various  phases  of  engineering. 

Prerequisite — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

9.     Applied  Electricity. 

This  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  get  and  fix  clearly  in  his  mind 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  its  application  to  various  types 
of  electric  power  equipment.  Many  different  types  of  exercises  and  problems 
are  assigned  and  worked  out  illustrating  these  principles.  The  following  sub- 
jects are  considered:  work  and  power,  resistance,  circuits,  principles  of  genera- 
tors, electrical  measuring  instruments,  power  circuits,  shunt  motors,  series 
motor,  compound  motor,  commutating  pole  motors. 
Prerequisite — Course  5 

10.  Electrical  Laboratory 

Studies  are  made  of  the  application  of  electricity  in  the  industrial  and  power 
plants  by  visitations.  Much  of  this  work  involves  projects  for  the  student  to 
work  out  through  observation.  The  School  does  not  maintain  its  own  labora- 
tories, but  arranges  with  industries,  power  plants,  and  through  other  local 
facilities  for  a  first  hand  study  of  these  problems. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  9 

11.  Strength  of  Materials  I 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  elastic  and  ultimate  strength,  general  prop- 
erties of  materials,  moments  of  beams,  cantilever  and  simple  beams,  columns 
or  streets,  torsion  of  shafts,  elastic  deformations,  miscellaneous  applications, 
reinforced  concrete  combined  stresses,  resilience  of  materials.  References  are 
made  to  materials  of  construction  as  treated  in  the  hand-books  and  from  other 
sources. 

Prerequisite — Course  5.     Course  7  must  parallel. 

12.  Engineering  Drawing 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  6  and  should  include  working  drawings, 
dimensions,  detail  and  assembly  drawings,  bills  of  material,  specifications,  com- 
mercial practice,  technical  sketching,  and  problems  on  cams,  mechanisms,  and 
gears. 

Prerequisite — Course  6 

THIRD  YEAR 

13.  Machine  and  Tool  Design 

This  course  includes  design  of  machine  parts  by  analysis  of  stresses  and  selec- 
tion of  proper  factors  of  safety,  screw  fastenings  and  gearing,  shafts,  couplings, 
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clutches,  journals  and  bearings,  belts  and  pulleys,  transmissions,  cylinders, 
valves,  fly  wheels,  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods,  eccentric  rods,  pistons,  cross- 
heads  and  springs. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  the  standard  and  special  tools  and  the  proper  design- 
ing of  these  tools  for  the  lathe,  grinders,  chucks,  and  jigs. 
Prerequisite — Courses  6  and  12 

14.  Factory  Administration 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of  the  forces  of 
labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient  production  of  a  commodity. 
The  following  subjects  are  considered:  industrial  organization,  types  of  organiza- 
tion and  departments,  buildings  and  equipment,  planning  the  product,  handHng 
the  materials,  inventory  records,  production  control,  labor  management,  the 
foreman,  wages  and  incentives,  the  cost  department,  planning  department, 
synchronizing  sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  throughout  this  course 
from  the  fact  that  the  student-body  represents  on  the  average  the  medium  size 
organization. 

ELEGTIVES 

15.  Advanced  Engineering  Drawing 

This  course  consists  of  the  drawing-room  applications  of  the  work  given  in 
the  Machine  and  Tool  Design  Course  (Course  13),  the  original  design  of  machine 
parts,  the  application  of  formulas  to  jig  and  fixture  design,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  designs  for  interchangeable  manufacturing. 
Prerequisite — Course  13 

16.  Foundations 

A  course  treating  of  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  and 
design  of  the  various  kinds  of  foundations  used  in  engineering  work.     A  study 
is  also  made  of  the  various  soil  conditions  and  the  bearing  power  of  each. 
Prerequisite — Course  11 

17.  Foremanship 

Instruction  consists  of  a  study  of  the  foreman's  place  in  industry.  Methods 
of  getting  production,  departmental  relationship,  developing  interest,  materials, 
and  their  handling,  working  machinery  to  capacity,  team  work,  safeguarding 
the  worker,  principles  of  organization,  systems  of  wage  payment,  and  the  art 
of  management. 

18.  Hydraulics 

General  consideration  of  the  properties  of  liquids,  transmission  of  pressure, 
effect  of  heat  upon  pressure,  flotation,  pressure  on  gates  and  dams,  flow  from 
orifices  and  through  pipes,  weirs  and  their  application,  hydraulic  gradient, 
measuring  instruments  and  their  uses. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  7 
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19.  Transportation 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  of  value  to  the  users  of  transportation  who 
are  interested  in  knowing  the  various  agencies  available  in  moving  goods  and 
how  to  most  effectively  use  those  agencies.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  are 
considered:  the  development  of  transportation  and  its  regulation,  modern 
transporatation  agencies  and  their  organization,  the  railroad  rates  and  classi- 
fications, the  railroads  and  the  public,  government  reorganization  of  the  railroads, 
territories,  export  and  import  rates,  special  and  terminal  services  and  charges, 
use  of  express  and  parcel  post  facilities,  water  transporatation,  relationship  of 
ocean  carriers  to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  and  federal  legislation  and  control. 

20.  Management  Problems 

Includes  a  round  table  conference  and  discussion  of  the  problems  and  every- 
day difficulties  of  a  mangerial  nature  that  arise  in  the  operation  of  a  factory 
or  industrial  enterprise.  Specific  problems  will  be  assigned  for  consideration 
at  each  session.  Solutions  will  be  presented  through  discussion  of  reports  and 
special  data  on  the  problem.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  to  a 
problem  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  which  he  will  investigate  and  report 
upon  before  the  class. 

21.  Strength  of  Materials  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  11.  A  study  of  the  strength  of  shafts,  springs, 
hooks,  and  columns,  riveted  joints  and  cylinders  is  made.  Consideration  of 
the  relation  of  strain  and  stresses  on  different  planes  of  a  body,  and  of  the  stresses 
in  simple  frames  subjected  to  bending  forces,  is  taken  up. 

Prerequisite — Course  11 

22.  Advanced  Electricity 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  9  in  Applied  Electricity,  and  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  more  important  electrical  devices 
in  industrial  use.  Their  operation  is  taken  up  more  in  detail  and  with  a  greater 
application  of  mathematics. 

Prerequisite — Courses  9  and  10 

23.  Electrical  Machinery 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  22  in  Advanced  Electricity,  and  is 
intended  to  give  the  student  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  more 
important  electrical  machinery  in  industrial  use. 

Prerequisite — Courses  9,  10,  and  22 

24.  Heat  Engineering 

Includes  a  study  of  thermodynamics  and  energy,  steam  power  plant,  pressure, 
temperature  and  volume,  how  steam  works,  utilized  and  waste  energy,  vapor 
refrigeration,  compression  and  expansion  of  gases,  mixtures  of  gases,  air  heat 
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engine,  flow  of  fluids,  kinetic  engines,  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  turbine  and 
injector,  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  7 

25.  Materials 

A  general  study  is  made  of  properties  and  uses  of  materials  used  in  engineer- 
ing work,  as  lime,  cement,  concrete,  brick,  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  steel.  Methods 
of  testing  for  strength  are  reviewed. 

Prerequisite — Courses  5  and  8 

26.  Power  Plants 

This  course  devotes  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  various  power 
engines  used  in  modern  power  plants.  A  study  of  boilers,  fuels,  and  fuel  economy, 
boiler  accessories,  steam  and  gas  engines,  generators  and  motors,  switching 
apparatus,  turbines,  transmission  and  distribution.  A  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  type  of  appliance  in  given  cases  is  made. 

27.  Highway  Engineering 

Intended  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  investigations 
in  highway  construction,  design,  drainage,  foundations  and  layout  for  gravel, 
earth,  and  crushed  stone  roads.  The  various  types  of  pavements,  sidewalks, 
curbs,  bridges,  culverts,  and  pipe  systems  are  studied. 

28.  Topographical  Drawing 

A  study  of  the  use  of  topographical  maps,  symbols  used,  and  how  to  make 
them.  Practice  in  making  contour  maps  from  field  notes,  with  application  in 
figuring  volumes,  cuts,  and  fills,  gradings,  etc. 

Prerequisite — Course  6 

29.  Structural  Engineering  Drawing 

Consists  of  preparation  of  drawings  for  simple  structures,  the  use  of  data  in 
working  out  designs  and  working  plans,  and,  if  time  permits,  the  making  of 
computations  and  estimates. 

Prerequisite — Courses  6  and  8 

30.  Labor  Problems 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  labor  turnover,  labor  supply, 
methods  of,  selection,  transfers  and  discharges,  rewarding  labor  and  methods 
used,  organized  labor,  open  and  closed  shop  principles.  A  study  is  made  of 
various  plans  that  are  being  tried  as  solutions  to  the  perplexing  industrial  problems. 

31.  Economics 

The  causes  of  depression,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  labor  troubles,  the  laws 
of  relationship   between   government   and   business   and   industry,   production, 
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organization,  division  of  labor,  exchange,  profits,  wages,  consumption  of  wealth, 
luxury,  taxation  and  reforms  are  some  of  the  problems  considered  in  this  course. 
Applications  are  drawn  from  the  industrial  fields. 

32.  Business  Finance 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  financial  policies  involved  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  industrial  enterprises,  as  follows:  principles  of  financ- 
ing, the  corporation,  owned  and  borrowed  capital,  basis  of  capitalization, 
securing  capital,  source  of  funds,  promotion  and  selling  securities,  financial 
management,  investment  of  capital  funds,  calculation  requirements  for  work- 
ing capital,  determination  of  net  income,  dividends,  and  surplus;  budgets  and 
standards,  financial  abuses  and  involvements,  exploitation  by  officers,  directors 
and  majority  stockholders,  insolvency  and  receivership,  re-organizations. 

33.  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency 

Engineers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  answer  simple  questions  as  to  the 
legality  of  certain  procedures.  This  course  considers  the  formation  of  contracts, 
operation  and  discharge  of  contracts,  and  many  other  problems  relating  to 
contractual  relationships.     Agency  is  also  carefully  considered. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Historical  Sketch 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culimination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establishment 
in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered 
required  a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the 
courses  were  grouped  under  separate  schools,  and  additional 
courses  were  offered  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree  granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The 
School  of  Engineering,  opened  in  1909,  was  given  power  in  1920 
to  confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  opened  in  September,  1922,  and  has 
the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the  Even- 
ing Engineering  Institute  operated  in  the  Divisions,  the  Hunting- 
ton School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School,  the 
Department  of  University  Extension,  and  the  Vocational  Insti- 
tute are  conducted  under  the  administration  of  the  University. 
In  March,  1923,  the  University  was  granted  general  degree  grant- 
ing power  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the 
University  offering  evening  instruction  have  been  established 
at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Provi- 
dence, and  Branches  at  Lynn  and  Maiden. 
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Notify  the  Office  Immediately 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from   any   course — otherwise   the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  School,  giving  date  of  the  last  lecture 
attended. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Student  Christian  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  particular  religious 
beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not  hesitate  about  entering 
the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
influence  one  to  participate  in  activities  which  are  contrary  to 
the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion.  (See  "Student  Christian 
Association"  below.) 

School  Activities 
The  worth-whileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the 
best  types  of  social  activities.  The  Evening  School  student 
naturally  finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside 
of  his  required  work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of 
activities  must  be  selected  with  care  and  judgment. 

Buildings 

The  Evening  Engineering  Institute  is  housed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport.  The 
locations  of  these  splendid  facilities  are  convenient  in  all  cases  to 
main  lines  of  transportation  and  are  in  or  near  the  heart  of  the 
business  centers  of  these  cities. 

Physical  Training 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  training.     Men  who  are  employed  in  office  or 
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indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous  evening 
program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some  adequate 
and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may  not  impair 
their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective  work. 

Reduced  Gymnasium  Rates  to  Students 

In  order  to  bring  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  within  the  means 
of  every  student,  special  reduced  rates  are  granted. 

Other  Recreative  Opportunities 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located 
are  equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  whole- 
some activity  of  interest  to  men. 

Delta  Society 

(The  Northeastern  Christian  Association) 

This  society  is  organized  in  Boston  and  plans  are  underway  for 
organizing  in  the  Divisions. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  constitution  of  the  Delta 
Society  indicate  the  purposes  of  the  society  and  the  basis  of  mem- 
bership : 

"The  purpose  of  this  Delta  Society  shall  be  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  lives  of  Northeastern  men  through  the  building  of  Chris- 
tian character,  to  create  and  promote  a  strong  and  effective  North- 
eastern University  spirit  in  and  through  a  unified  student  body, 
to  promote  sociability  within  and  among  the  schools,  and  to 
emphasize  certain  ethical,  social,  civic,  intellectual,  economic, 
physical,  vocational,  and  avocational  values. 

"Any  man  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  either  a  student 
in  regular  standing  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Northeastern 
University,  and  who  has  signed  a  statement  of  his  intention  to 
help  realize  the  purposes  of  the  Delta  Society  as  stated  in  Article 
II.  of  the  Constitution,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Delta 
Society." 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  students  as  can  do  so  will  join  the  Delta 
Society  and  participate  in  its  activities. 
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EVENING   ENGINEERING   INSTITUTE 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H.,  LL.B.,  President 
Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Regional  Director 

Worcester  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

Herbert  Parker  Lansdale,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Director 
WiLLARD  Hedlund,  B.S.,  Associate  Dean 
Barbara  Law  Miner,  A.B.,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Roy  Clarence  Blanchard,  B.S.,  Second  Year,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Gleason  Harvey  MacCullough,  B.S.,  Kinematics  and  Kinetics,  Hydraulics 

Carroll  Merriam,  B.S.,  Factory  Management,  Heat  Engineering 

Phillip  Charles  Pray,  B.S.,  Electricity 

Paul  Pickering  Spaulding,  B.S.,  Mathematics,  Physics 

Andrew  Peter  Werme,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Springfield  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

John  Doane  Churchill,  A.B.,  Director 

Everett  William  Clark,  Associate  Director 

Fred  Wooding  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  Associate  Dean 

Mildred  Anna  King,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Luther  Anderson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Economics 

Alfred  John  Bird,  Factory  Administration 

Frederick  Arthur  Calkin,  Strength  of  Materials,  Drawing 

Alexander  Duncan  Davis,  B.T.E.,  Drawing,  Design 

Clarence  Mortimer  Hall,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Electricity 

Joseph  Franklin  Holt,  Factory  Administration 

Fred  Wooding  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  Mathematics 

Cyrus  Walter  Jones,  S.B.,  English 

Henry  Albert  Morgan,  A.B.,  Mechanics 

Lyman  Bartlett  Phelps,  A.B.,  Physics 

Horace  Jacobs  Rice,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

Hamilton  Torrey,  B.S.,  English 
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New  Haven  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

John  Andre  Brodhead,  M.E.,  Director 

Herbert  Leopold  Herberts,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Associate  Director 

Doyle   Faye   Parsons,   A.B.,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Raphael  Arons,  B.E.,  M.E.,  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Frederick  William  Bayne,  B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Heat  Engineering 

Russell  E.  Chatfield,  Ph.B.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Henry  Armour  Haugh,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Forrest  Lamar  Knapp,  B.S.,  Physics 

Arthur  Edson  Ralph,  Ph.B.,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Claude  Cornelius  Shotts,  B.S.,  Mathematics 

Everett  Oyler  Waters,  M.E.,  Machine  Design 

James  Paul  Foster,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Business  Letters  and  Reports 

Norman  Sidney  Buck,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Economics 

Bridgeport  Division 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

Leo  Rohe  Walter,  B.A.,  Director 
Sidney  Fisher,  E.E.,  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

Russell  W.  Ayres,  M.E.,  Strength  of  Materials 

Paul  LeRoy  Green,  Ph.B.,  Mathematics 

Karl  Whittington  Hawk,  M.E.,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Arthur  Elmer  Keating,  M.E.,  Applied  Mechanics  and  Physics 

Sydney  Fisher,  E.E.,  Engineering  Mathematics  and  Electricity 
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Northeastern    University 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Four-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chen|ical  Engineering.  Conducted  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms. 
Students  earn  while  learning.     Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Four-year  course  in  Business  Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration.  Students  may  specialize  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, Marketing,  Finance,  and  Accounting.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency.     Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

(Co-tdMcational) 
Four- year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Preparation 
for  Bar  Examinations  and  practice.  High  scholastic  standards.  A  limited 
number  of  mature  special  students,  not  candidates  for  degree,  admitted  each 
year.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
and  Providence. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

{Co-tducational) 
Four-year  courses  in  Professional  Accounting  and  Business  Administration, 
with  specialization  in  merchandizing,  banking,  retailing,  finance,  and  other  fields, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  Special 
two-year  courses  for  those  desiring  intensive  specialization.  Wotk  conducted 
at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  and  Branches  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Provi- 
dence, Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Lynn,  and  Maiden. 

NON-COLLEGIATE   SCHOOLS 
EVENING   POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Three-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Structural, 
Industrial,  and  Automotive  Engineering,  leading  to  a  diploma.  Work  conducted 
at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  and 
Bridgeport.  In  the  Divisions  the  school  is  known  as  the  Evening  Engineering 
Institute. 

NORTHEASTERN   PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Courses  in  usual  high  school  subjects  leading  to  a  diploma.  Three  sixteen- 
week  terms  each  year.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  meet  college-entrance  require- 
ments in  from  three  to  five  years.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  Divisions 
at  Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  Providence. 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE   SCHOOL 

Courses  in  all  phases  of  Automotive  industry  with  special  instruction  for  owners, 
salesmen,  mechanics,  and  chauffeurs. 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

A  diversified  program  of  shprt  intensive  courses,  such  as  Blueprint  Reading, 
Public  Speaking,  Practical  Trade  Mathematics,  Mechanical,  Drawing,  Esti- 
mating, Civil  Service,  English  for  Foreigners,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 

Over  sixty  Home  Study  courses. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  schools  address 
NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport 
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New  Haven  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Division 


School  of  O 

(commerce 

andFinance 

EVENING  SESSIONS 


Communications  and  further  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  HAVEN  DIVISION 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  52  Howe  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

EVENING  SESSIONS 


Issued  April,  1924 


Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in 

Boston.     Divisions  are  conducted  in   the  Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 

Bridgeport,  Providence,  and  New  Haven 


CALENDAR 


1924  September  3 
September  S-12 

September  15-19 
September  22-26 
September  22 
October  12 
November  1 

November  1 7 
November  27 
December  20 
to 

1925  January  3 

(Both  dates  inclusive) 
January  19  ) 
to  y 

February  2  ) 
January  19-30 
January  2G-30 

February  2-6 

February  2 

February  2 J -23 
March  1 
April  19-20 
May  18-30 
June  7 

June  10 
June  11 
June  14 

June  15 
June  16 
June  IS 


Registration  Commences 

Examinations    for     Entrance,    for     Removal    of 

Conditions,  and  for  Advanced  Standing 

Senior  and  Junior  Class  Sessions  Begin 

Freshmen  and  Sophomore  Class  Sessions  Begin 

First  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Columbus  Day  (Classes  omitted) 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  M.C.S.  Degree 

and  the  subject  and  outline  of  Thesis 

Second  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Thanksgiving  Day  (Classes  omitted) 

Christmas  Recess 


Mid-year  Registration  Period 

Mid-year  Examination  Period 

Senior  and  Junior  Second  Semester  Class  Sessions 

Begin 

Freshmen  and  Sophomore  Second  Semester  Class 

Sessions  Begin 

Third  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  the  B.C.S. Degree 

Washington's  Birthday  (Classes  omitted) 

Payment  of  Graduation  Fee 

Patriot's  Day  (Classes  omitted  iu  Massachusetts) 

Final  Examination  Period 

Baccalaureate    Services    at   Springfield    and    New 

Haven 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Springfield 

Commencement  Exercises  at  New  Haven 

Baccalaureate     Services    at    Boston,     Worcester, 

Bridgeport  and  Providence 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Bridgeport 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Worcester 

Commencement  Exercises  at.  Boston 


OFFICE  HOURS 

September  1  —  May  31 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  6.30  p.m. -9. 30  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
June  1-August  30 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Saturdays.  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Mondays,  6.30  p.m. -9  p.m.  (Springfield  Division  excepted) 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Trustees 

ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON,  Chairman 

ALRERT  HARMON   CURTIS,    Vice-Chairman 

(JALKN   DAVID   LIGHT,  Secretary 


WILMAN   EDWARD  ADAMS 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  RULLARD 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
LEWIS  ABROTT  CROSSETT 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 
RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT 
HENRY  BRADLEE  FENNO 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
HENRY  GARDNER  LORD 
ERNEST  LOVERING 


FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE 

WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

MILTON  CRAWFORD  MAPES 

EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WALTER  BEMIS  MOSSMAN 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  JR. 

THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

SABIN  POND  SANGER 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Board  of  Governors 

ALBERT  HARMON   CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN   DAVID   LIGHT,  Secretary 


WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 


ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON 
WILLIAM   EVERETT  MACURDA 
FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 
FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Executive  Council 


FR\NK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B..  M.H. 

President  of  the   University 
GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 
Secretary  of  the   University 
CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  A.B.,  M.S. 
Director  of  the  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER.  A.B..  A.M. 

Director  of  Secondary  Schools 


Heads  of  Schools 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Carl  Stephens  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Turner  Flowers  Garner,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Carl  David  Smith.  B.H.,  Dean 


N on- Collegiate  Schools 

EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Thomas  Edward  Penard,  S.B.,  Associate  Dean 

NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Chester  Lawrence  Pepper,  S.B.,  Principal 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 


Special  Advisors 

FRANK  BONNYMAN  CAWLEY,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Education 
ERNEST  HENRY  TIPPETT 
Director  of  lieligious  Education 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
FINANCE 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  LL.B.,  President  of  the   Universily 
GALEN   DAVID  LIGHT.  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University 
EVERETT  AVERY   CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Director 
CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Dean 
JOHN  JOSEPH  WILLIAM   NEUNER,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Dean 


BOSTON 

Local  Officer  of  Administration 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Dean 
JOHN  JOSEPH  WILLIAM   NEUNER,   B.S.   M.B.A.,  Assistant  Dean 


Slcff  of  Instruction 


ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Latv  Quiz 

LESTER  FRANK  BLAKE.  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S.,  Elements  of  Accounting 

OHARLES  ALBERT  CEDERBERG,  Advanced  Accounting 

EDMUND  RUSSELL  DAVIS,  M.A.,  Investment  Analysis,  Finance,  Money  and  Banking 

GEORGE  HOLLIS  DOGGETT,  Life  Insurance 

RICHARD  NORRIS  HOERNER,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Business  English 

WALTER   BURNAT  GIBSON.  B.A.,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Head  of  Department  of  Accounting, 

Auditing,  C.P.A.  Problems,  C.P.A.  Quiz 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

ARTHUR  BERNARD  GUNNARSON,  B.k.,  Elements  of  Accounting 
GEORGE  HOFFACKER,  B.C.S.,  Advanced  Accounting 
GORTON  JAMES,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Management  Problems 
ALAN  AYLESWORTH  LEES,  B.B.A.,  Credits  and  Collections 
DOUGLAS  IRVING  MANN,  Income  Taxes 
WILLIAM   MATTOX,  Office  Administration 
MATTHEW   POROSKY,  B.S.,  Factory  Administration 
JACK  PULLMAN,  B.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting,  System  Building 
ROYAL  ARLINGTON    ROBERTS,    B.A.,    M.B.A.,    Marketing,    Retailing,    Salesmanship, 

Advertising 
ERWIN   HASKELL  SCHELL,  B.S.,  Business  Administralion 


ROY  MITCHELL  LAWSON,  Assistant 
CARL  CONLEY,  LL.B.,  Assistant 
FLORENCE  OTTER,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
MAUDE  WHITE  WHITNEY,  Recorder 
MARGARET  LOUISE  CHASE,  A.B.,  Bookkeeper 
MYRA  EDNA  WHITE,  Librarian 


WORCESTER 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE,  JR.,  A.M..  Director 
WILLIAM   LEDYARD  MITCHELL,  Associate  Director 
CHARLES  EDWIN  HUTCHINS,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
ETHEL  MAY  DAVIS,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

CHARLES  ELMER  BARBA,  M.E..  Business  Administralion 

ARTHUR  RAYMOND  BLODGETT,  Business  English 

WILLIAM  GLADSTONE  CROMMETT,  A.B.,  Business  English 

HAROLD  LUTHER  FENNER,  A.B.,  Business  Finance 

CHARLES  EDWIN  HUTCHINS,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

CLYDE  LINFIELD  NEWELL,  Accounting 

HENRY  CHARLES  OBERIST,  System  Building,  Income  Taxes 

JOHN  WARREN  ODLIN,  Advertising 

FLOYD  ABNER  RAMSDELL,  A.B.,  Salesmanship 

HAROLD  OLIVER  SMITH,  B.C.S.,  Auditing,  Advanced  Accounting 

FREDERICK  HENRY  SNYDER,  Accounting 

RALPH  WESLEY  WATSON,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  C.P.A.  Problems,  Cost  Accounting 

WILLIAM  RALPH  MOORE,  A.B.,  Marketing 


SPRINGFIELD 

Local  Officers  of  Adininistration 

JOHN  DOANE  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Director 
EVERETT  WILLIAM   CLARK,  Associate  Director 
GUY  DOLPHUS  MILLER,  A.B.,  C.P.A. ,  Associate  Dean 
AGNES  ADELE  RANSON,  B.C.S..  Registrar 
MARION   ELIZABETH  WASON.  Recorder 


Staff  of  Instruction 


LUTHER  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Administration 

FRANK  AUCHTER,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

DAVID  HOLBROOK  BROWN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Finance 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS  CARLTON,  Accounting 

EVERETT  WILLIAM  CLARK,  Salesmanship 

JAMES  WALTER  CROOK,  A.B.,  Ph.D..  Marketing 

JOSEPH  GUSHING,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

DONALD  WALTER  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Advertising 

GEORGE  ELLSWORTH  DAWSON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Psychology 

GEORGE  HOLLIS  DOGGETT,  Life  Insurance 

JOSEPH  FRANKLIN   HOLT,  Farloo'  Administration 

WILLIAM   WARD  JOHNSTON,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

HARRY  HARRIS  KING,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

GUY  DOLPHUS  MILLER,  A.B.,  C.P.\.,  Business  Administration 

HARRY  HAYNES  PEIRCE.  B.A.,  Business  Mathematics 

HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

CARROLL  WARD   ROBINSON,  A.B.,  Business  English 

AUGUSTUS  HENRY  SMITH,  A.B.,  Finance 

STANLEY  OSCAR  SMITH.  B.C.S.,  Accounting 

HAMILTON  TORREY,   B.S.,  Business  English 

KUGENE  LUCE  VAN   HOUTEN,   M.B.A.   Office  Organization 

GILBERT  CREIGHTON   WALKER,   A.B..  Accounting 
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PROVIDENCE 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  UMMER,  Director 

ERWIN   BRAUN,  Assistant  Director 

NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER.  A.B.,  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

JAMES  FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG,  A.B..  Income  Taxes 
EDMUND  KINGSLEY  ARNOLD,  A.B.,  Salesmanship 
RALPH  EASTMAN    BADGER,    M.C.S.,    Ph.D.,    Business    Economics,    Business    Finance, 

Marketing 
WILLIAM  SNOWBALL  BELL,  M.C.S.,  Elements  of  Accounting 
MANDELL  MORTON   BOBER,  A.M.,  Business  Administration 
GLAUS  EMANUEL  EKSTROM,  A.M.,  Business  Psychology 
CLAUDE  FERGUSON,  A.B..  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Advanced  Accounting 
SIGMUND  WALTER  FISCHER,  k.B.,  LL.B  ,  Business  Law 
ARTHUR  CHARLES  GRAY,  Office  Administration 
ELMER  ELSTON  HUBBARD,  Auditing 
ROBERT  GEORGE  INGRAHAM,  A.M.,  Advertising 
WILLIAM  HENRY  CHARLES  JUST,  Credits  and  Collections 
ROLLIN  DONALD  MOORE,  M.A..  Business  English,  Business  Letters  and  Reports 
WILLL\M  FRANKLIN  ODOM,  M.S.,  Factory  Administration,  Management  Problems 
CHARLES  PECK  SISSON.  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 
JOSEPH  SHERWOOD  SNOW,   B.C.S..   C.P.A.,   Elements  of  Accounting,  System  Building, 

Cost  Accounting 
EDWARD  COBURN  SOUTHWICK,  A.B.,  Traffic  Management 
ROBERT  HOOVER  SPAHR,  M.S.,  Latior  Problems,  Management  Problems 
CHARLES  LLOYD  SWEETING,   A.M.,   Business  Psychology.   Business  Statistict 
NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER,  A.B.,  Investments,  Income  Taxes 
CHARLES  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  Ph.B.,  Life  Insurance 


BRIDGEPORT 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

LEO  ROHE  WALTER,  B.A.,  Director 

BERNARD  PHINIAS  SALTMAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

EDWARD  PAYSON  BLANCHARD,  B.A.,  Office  Organization,  Factory  Administration, 
Salesmanship 

WILLIAM  BREETZ,  B.C.S.,  Advanced  Accounting 

PHILIP  COVITT,  B.K.,  Elements  of  Accounting 

WILLIAM  BERNARD  GRIFFIN,  Advertising 

FREDERICK  HAWLEY,  B.A.,  Ph.B.,  Business  Administration 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEDER,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting,  AudUing,  System  Build- 
ing, Income  Tax  Procedure 

HABOLD  MERWIN  STURGES,  B.A.,  Business  English 

BERNARD  PHINIAS  SALTMAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Commercial  Law,  Money  and  Banking, 
Credits  and  Collections 


NEW  HAVEN 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  ANDRE  BRODHEAD,  M.E.,  Director 

HERBERT  LEOPOLD  HERBERTS,  B.D.,  Associate  Director 

NORMAN  SIDNEY  BUCK,  Ph.D..  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

ADOLPH  H.  ARMBRLISTER,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Auditirig 

GEORGE  H.  BARBER,  Factory  Administration 

PAUL  S.  GATES,  Ph.B.,  Cost  Accounting 

CLARENCE  SEYMOUR  HUTT,  A.B.,  Advertising,  Business  Letters 

GORDON  IRELAND,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

WILLIAM  T.  KELLY,  Salesmanship 

VINCENT  WESLEY  LANFEAR,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Economics 

DON  M.  NEISWANGER,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Bailroad  Transportation 

GEORGE  OLIN  NYE,  B.C.S.,  Elementary  Accounting 

JOCELYN  RICE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Income  Tax 

R.  A.  WESTON,  B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COIVIMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  industrial  stage  of  economic  evolution  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  thru  discoveries  which 
led  to  the  development  of  power  and  machine  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  significant  changes  in  the  economic 
organization  of  society : 

a.  Large  scale  production,  marketing  and  distribution. 

b.  The  corporation  as  the  most  effective  business  unit. 

c.  The  extensive  development  of  the  credit  basis  of  exchange, 
only  4%  of  the  business  of  the  world  being  now  transacted 
thru  a  cash  medium,  thus  necessitating  the  rise  and  growth 
of  complicated  banking  and  credit  institutions. 

d.  The  development  of  extensive  means  of  communication 
such  as:  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines. 

e.  The  break-down  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  de- 
crease in  trade  heredity. 

f.  The  specialization  of  industry,  the  technical  subdivisions  of 
labor  and  the  growing  complexity  in  the  mechanical  processes 
coupled  with  a  marked  concentration  and  integration  of 
industry. 

g.  A  marked  growth  in  the  complexity  of  commercial  organiza- 
tion and  in  problems  effecting  large  scale  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

h.  The  narrowing  margin  of  profits  which  makes  necessary  an 
increasing  elimination  of  inefficiencies  and  waste  in  business 
and  industry. 

These  significant  changes  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  demands 
which  society  makes  upon  educational  institutions.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  recent  statement  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  session  in  New  York  City  declares  that  with  all  that  the 
existing  training  agencies  can  do,  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  200,000 
trained  executives  in  business  and  industry  in  the  United  States 
alone  by  1930.  Trade  and  commercial  schools  have  sprung  up, 
and  more  recently,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  established  schools  of  commerce  and  business  ad- 
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ministration  and  of  engineering  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
need  for  trained  men  in  commerce  and  in  industry. 

At  first  these  schools  of  business  offered  only  isolated,  unrelated 
courses,  which  were  not  developed  into  systematic  and  well  co- 
ordinated curriculums,  except  in  accounting,  where  a  well  estab- 
lished body  of  principles  was  developed  early  into  the  science  of 
accounting  leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  field  as  a  distinct 
profession.  Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
other  phases  of  business  with  the  result  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  business  have  been  discovered  thru  a  study  of  basic 
problems;  and  business  in  its  broadest  aspects  has  been  evolved 
into  a  distinct  science  and  a  profession. 

Until  recently  young  men  and  women  desiring  to  enter  business 
started  in  a  minor  clerical  position  and  worked  up  thru  the  several 
departments  of  an  organization  until  they  had  thoroly  mastered 
the  details  of  some  one  job  in  which  they  might  best  function. 
Today,  however,  the  process  of  trial  and  error  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  business  enterprises.  One  who  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  business  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly,  must  supplement  business 
experience  by  a  thoro  and  sj^stematic  study  of  business  which  will 
give: 

a.  A  command  over  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  as  a 
science. 

b.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skills  thru  training 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  typical  business 
problems  and  situations. 

c.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  meeting  business  problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  business  failures  reveals  the  values  of 
trained  leadership  and  makes  evident  the  need  of  a  thoro  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  management. 
The  chart  on  page  11  compiled  by  Bradstreet's  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  19,159  failures  in  the  United  States  in 
1923. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  imperative  that  the  business  man, 
irrespective  of  his  official  capacity  in  an  organization,  should 
have  a  thoro  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
application  to  business  conditions.  Proper  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  business  procedure  will  eliminate  a  large 
percentage  of  business  failures. 
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This  training  can  best  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  employed 
during  the  day,  in  evening  schools  of  commerce  and  business  admin- 
istration under  trained  instructors  who  are  also  experienced  busi- 
ness men.  Such  a  training  will  insure,  on  the  part  of  capable 
students,  the  broad  business  point  of  view  and  that  knowledge  of 
sound  business  principles  and  methods  which  will  lead  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  to  opportunities  for  increased  service. 

CHART  I 

Why  Business  Fails  in  the  United  States 


Failures 

Number 

Liabilities 

A.  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Lack  of  Capital 

2.  Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes) 

3.  Inexperience  (without  other  incompetence) 

4.  Fraudulent  Disposition  of  Property 

5.  Extravagance 

6.  Unwise  Credits 

7.  Neglect  of  Business  (due  to  doubtful  habits) 

8.  Speculation  (outside  regular  business) 

Totals 

B.  Not  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Specific  conditions  (disasters,  war,  etc.) 

2.  Failures  of  Others 

3.  Competition 

Totals 

Per  Cent 

34.2 
33.7 
4.7 
4.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
.3 

Per  Cent 

31.8 
20.0 
2.7 
5.9 
1.5 
3.6 
.5 
2.1 

80.8 

16.3 
1.5 
1.4 

68.1 

26.6 
4.6 

.7 

19.2 

31.9 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Northeastern  University  was  among  the  first  institutions  in  the 
country  to  recognize  and  meet  the  demand  for  education  for  busi- 
ness as  outlined  above.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
was  established  in  March,  1907,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
power  to  grant  the  B.C.S.  and  M.C.S.  degrees  in  1911.  With 
the  active  co-operation  and  support  of  leading  educators  and  busi- 
ness men,  among  whom  was  Edwin  Gay,  then  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  curriculums  and 
programs  of  study  were  carefully  planned  with  a  view  of  providing 
the  most  effective  and  feasible  training  in  business  for  employed 
men.  From  the  beginning  the  School  was  successful  and  soon 
established  an  enviable  reputation  for  thoro  work  in  all  depart- 
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ments  and  has  steadily  maintained  a  position  of  progressive  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  education  for  business. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  a  large  number  of  regular 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  621  have  received  the  B.C.S. 
degree  and  15  the  M.C.S.  degree.  A  distinctive  service  also  has 
been  rendered  to  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  special 
courses  and  who  have  not  been  candidates  for  a  degree. 

For  several  years  the  School  has  laid  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  curriculum  in  Professional  Accounting.  At  present  96  C.P.A. 
certificates  are  held  by  graduates  of  the  School. 

More  recently,  the  school  ofiicials,  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  business  was  rapidly  becoming  a  profession,  have  extended  the 
scope  of  activities  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  to 
include  a  basic  training  and  specialization  in  the  various  fields  of 
business  management  and  marketing  —  aiming  to  furnish,  on  the 
one  hand  a  thoro  training  in  the  fundamentals,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  specialized  training  in  the  particular  field  of  the  student's 
interests  and  abilities.  The  success  of  the  business  management 
and  marketing  curriculums,  as  well  as  the  continued  outstanding 
success  of  the  accounting  curriculum,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  School  to  include  these  larger  fields. 


DIVISIONS 

Divisions  of  the  University  are  located  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport.  In  each  of  these  Divisions  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  is  conducted  and  a  complete  program 
leading  to  the  B.C.S.  degree  is  ofl^ered,  altho  owing  to  the  diversi- 
fied needs  of  the  different  cities,  not  all  the  courses  or  curriculums 
given  in  Boston  are  conducted  in  the  Divisions.  The  standards 
of  work,  the  admission  requirements,  and  the  regulations  in  the 
Divisions  are  identical  with  those  required  in  Boston  —  the  work 
being  under  the  same  supervision  and  administration  as  that  in 
Boston,  The  Faculty  for  each  Division  is  selected  with  care, 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
School  and  the  University.  The  content  of  the  courses  are  alike 
in  practically  all  cases,  except  where  there  may  be  sufficient  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  approved  course;  such  deviations,  however, 
being  approved  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  elements 
involved. 
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Students  completing  the  required  courses  in  the  Divisions  are 
granted  the  B.C.S.  degree  upon  graduation. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  transfer  from  one  Division  to 
another,  or  from  Boston  to  a  Division,  or  vice  versa,  may  do  so 
with  credit  for  work  already  completed.  Those  contemplating 
such  transfers  should  notify  their  local  School  office  before  making 
the  transfer. 


THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  an  evening  school  of 
recognized  standing  and  is  operated  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

a.  A  carefully  co-ordinated  and  well  developed  program  which 
gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  sound  business 
policies  and  principles  from  which  he  develops  a  definite 
marketable  skill  in  business  practice. 

b.  The  development  of  opportunities  of  training  in  specialized 
fields  which  w^ill  meet  the  needs  of  men  interested  in  such 
fields.  The  School  is  more  interested  in  providing  a  thoro 
training  in  fundamental  principles  in  these  fields  than  in 
furnishing  a  detailed  technique  most  of  which  can  best  be 
secured  thru  daily  contacts  and  experience  in  a  business 
position. 

c.  The  combination  of  business  experience  and  organized  busi- 
ness knowledge,  so  that  the  student  develops  the  abilities 
of  applying  business  principles  as  taught  in  the  classroom  to 
the  daily  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed, 

d.  The  selection  of  the  most  competent  and  experienced  faculty. 
Only  those  men  who  are  qualified  by  experience  to  give 
advice  and  guidance  in  their  respective  fields,  and  who  know 
how  to  impart  effectively  in  the  classroom  business  prin- 
ciples and  their  application,  are  employed. 

e.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ethical 
and  moral  standards  and  practices  in  business. 

f.  A  non-proprietary  evening  collegiate  school  of  business  with 
high  scholastic  standards  devoting  all  its  resources  to  the 
training  of  mature  men  of  worthy  character  and  ambition 
for  positions  of  aggressive  leadership  in  business, 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  of  the  School  is  based  upon  tlie  presentation 
and  discussion  of  business  problems  from  which  general  principles 
are  deduced.  These  principles  as  deduced  are  tested  and  applied 
in  turn  by  the  student  in  his  solutions  of  problems  assigned  for 
home  work,  in  written  reports,  and  in  daily  experiences  and  con- 
tacts in  business.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  problems  are  drawn 
from  actual  business  conditions  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  creating 
the  problem  and  to  formulate  a  solution. 

Frequent  short  tests  are  required.  These  tests  are  given  with 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem 
under  pressure  and  the  crystallization  of  his  thinking  upon  specific 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  deduced  from  problem 
assignments. 

To  a  certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  course  and  the  time 
available,  written  reports  and  analyses  are  required  of  all  students 
pursuing  courses  that  are  adaptable  to  such  a  method.  These 
reports  often  require  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  business 
problem  where  facts  and  data  are  gathered,  the  conditions  ana- 
lyzed and  a  presentation  made  of  the  findings  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

The  best  available  text  books  are  used  in  all  courses  where  books 
are  needed.  Materials  have  been  especially  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specialized  fields. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  made  up 
primarily  of  business  and  professional  men  who  have  had  excellent 
training  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 
Many  of  these  men  are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of 
business  and  have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their 
positions  of  leadership  in  their  particular  field  of  specialization. 
The  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  student 
in  a  scholarly  manner  and  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  student 
grasps  the  content  and  principles  involved,  and  the  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  students  who  are  devoting  their  evenings 
to  serious  educational  purposes  are  prerequisites  of  all  instructors 
in  the  School.     The  contact  of  the  student  with  business  men  of 
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such  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standards  has  proved  of  great  value;  and  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
School  may  be  attributed. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  is  drawn  largely  from  business  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  alt  ho  almost  every  occupation  is  repre- 
sented. The  wide  association  of  a  student  with  men  and  women 
from  the  many  different  fields  of  business  and  industrial  activity 
which  may  be  found  represented  in  the  School  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  training  for  a  business  career. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  representative  occupational 
groupings  now  in  the  School. 


CHART  II 

Occupations  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


Occupations 

Per 
Cent 

Clerks 

Miscellaneous 

Bookkeepers 

34.0 
11.0 
10.7 

Accountants 

Executives 

Salesmen 

9.3 
9.3 
9.2 

Factory  Workers 

^^mmm 

5.0 

Proprietors 

2.6 

Secretaries 

t^^mi 

2.5 

Educators 

■■■ 

2.0 

Buyers 

■^ 

1.2 

Cashiers 

■^H 

1.1 

Bank  Workers 

■■■ 

.8 

Professional 

■■ 

.5 

Government  Workers 

■ 

.5 

Treasurers 

■ 

.3 

Students  entering  the  school  are  relatively  mature  and  come 
with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view.  The  seriousness  with  which  the 
students  pursue  their  courses,  their  maturity,  and  their  experience 
and  close  association  with  business,  make  it  possible  to  accomplish 
more  and  better  work  in  the  classroom. 
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Chart  III  shows  the  age  classification  of  the  students. 


CHART  III 

Ages  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


Cent 

20  and  under 
over  20  and  under  25 
25  and  under  30 
30  and  under  35 
85  and  under  40 
40  and  over 

23.0 
32.0 
27.0 
11.1 
4.4 
2.5 

~ 

The  above  chart  shows  that  6.9%  of  the  student  body  are  over 
35  years  of  age,  that  18%  are  over  30  years,  that  45%  are  over 
25  years,  and  that  only  23%  are  20  years  and  under. 

Those  who  enter  the  School  in  general,  do  so  for  one  of  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  To  prepare  for  advancement. 

2.  To  secure  a  broader  and  better  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  present  work. 

3.  To  secure  a  thoro  and  scientific  University  training  in  business. 

4.  To   become   acquainted   with   the   best   and   most   modern 
methods  of  conducting  a  business  enterprise. 

5.  To  enable  them  to  handle   their  own   personal  affairs  in  a 
more  business-like  manner. 

6.  To  discover  their  own  abilities  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
their  life  work. 


THE  ALUMNI 

Since  1914,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated,  there  have  been 
621  graduates  upon  whom  the  B.C.S.  degrees  and  15  upon  whom 
the  M.C.S.  degrees  have  been  conferred.  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant's Certificates  to  the  number  of  96  are  held  by  graduates 
of  the  School. 

A  study  just  completed  of  the  alumni  body  reveals  the  positions 
held  upon  entering  the  School  and  the  positions  now  held. 
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CHART  IV 

Comparison  of  Present  Positions  of  Alumni  with  Those  Held  upon 
Entering  the  School 


Upon  Entering 

Present  Positions 

12.0% 

^^H 

Accountants 

9.6 

^^ 

Executives 

Clerks 

Proprietors 

^JJ 

^■■■H            22.3 
1                             9.0 

1.9 

■ 

16.8 

Bookkeepers 

^^m 

6.6 

1.4 

■ 

Treasurers 

warn 

4.7 

2.8 

■1 

Salesmen 

mm 

4.7 

2.8 

^ 

Educators 

^m 

3.9 

.9 

■ 

Gov't  Workers 

^ 

2.3 

4.8 

■■ 

Secretaries 

■ 

1.9 

3.8 

■■ 

Miscellaneous 

■ 

1.6 

1.9 

■ 

Cashiers 

■ 

1.2 

.9 

I 

Bank  Workers 

■ 

.8 

4.3 

^m 

Factory  Workers 

1 

.8 

0.0 

Buyers 

1 

.4 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Financial  returns  as  a  result  of  the  training  received  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  are  most  clearly  shown  in  Chart  V. 


CHART  V 

Comparative  Chart  Showing  the  Income  of  the  Alumni  upon  Entering 
THE  School  and  the  Present  Reported  Income 


Upon  Entering 


Present  Incomes 


25.0% 
33.0 
22.5 
11.4 

3.5 

2.4 

1.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0% 


Under 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 

10,000 

Total 


$1,000 
to  1,499 
to  1,999 
to  2,499 
to  2,999 
to  3,499 
to  3,999 
to  5,999 
to  7,999 
to  9,999 
and  up 


0.0% 

9.2 
19.5 
13.7 
12.7 
12.7 

6.8 

8.1 
11.5 

3.5 

2.3 

100.0% 
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The  average  increase  of  income  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
School  until  the  present  is  127.3%.  The  lowest  increased  income 
shows  a  raise  of  3|%  while  the  most  notable  increase  represents 
a  gain  of  823%.  Only  three  cases  of  decreased  income  are  re- 
ported, one  representing  33|%,  one  25.7%  and  another  8%,  two 
cases  being  changes  of  employment  from  a  mechanical  to  a  clerical 
occupation. 

The  lowest  reported  annual  income  upon  entering  the  school 
was  $260,  and  the  largest  $4,000.  The  lowest  reported  present 
annual  income  is  $1,000,  and  the  largest  $12,000. 

Some  of  the  specific  values  derived  from  the  training  received 
in  the  School  are  referred  to  by  the  alumni  as  follows: 

1.  The  ability  to  effectively  plan  and  control  functions  in  a 
business  enterprise. 

2.  An  increased  confidence  in  handling  complex  business  prob- 
lems. 

3.  A  definite  marketable  skill  with  larger  financial  returns. 

4.  A  greater  sense  of  security,  a  surer  basis  of  continued  suc- 
cess, and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  social 
obligations  to  society. 

5.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the  finer  and  better  values  of  life, 
an  enriched  friendship,  and  a  new  vision  of  one's  life  work. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Regular  Siudents 

A  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  must  meet  one  of  the  following 
admission  requirements: 

a.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  day  high  school  or 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

b.  He  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  fifteen  units  of  work 
in  an  approved  high  school  or  school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

c.  Men  of  maturity  and  business  experience,  who  have  minor 
technical  deficiencies  in  previous  training,  must  pass  the 
Thorndike  Test  of  General  Intelligence  for  high  school 
graduates,  which  is  used  for  admission  to  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  with  a  score  indicating  the  general  intelli- 
gence expected  of  high  school  graduates,  and  must  meet 
such  further  requirements  as  the  Committee  on  Admission 
may  prescribe.  Applicants  who  desire  to  take  the  examina- 
tion must  in  each  case  secure  permission  from  the  Dean  or 
Director  to  do  so. 

Note. —  A  student  seeking  admission  as  a  regular  student  under 
rule  C  must  take  the  necessary  examination  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion to  the  School;  and  must  conform  to  such  other  admission 
requirements  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Admission;  the 
examination  being  taken  at  such  times  and  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.  Special  Students 

A  limited  number  of  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  admis- 
sion requirements,  may  be  admitted  to  this  School  as  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  the  Degree,  under  any  one  of  the 
classifications  indicated  below,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
the  Committee  on  Admission. 

a.  Applicants  for  admission  who  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
for  regular  students  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  upon 
furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  maturity  and  of  ability  to 
pursue  the  work  of  the  School.     Such  students  may  take 
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any  of  the  regular  curriculums  or  such  courses  or  combina- 
tion of  courses  as  they  may  desire. 

b.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  School  as  a  special 
student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  (see  sect,  c 
below),  and  who  is  pursuing  a  regular  four-year  curriculum 
in  the  School,  may  later  be  reclassified  as  a  regular  student; 
provided,  at  the  time  of  reclassification,  he  shall  have  quali- 
fied so  far  as  meeting  either  a  or  b  of  the  above  admission 
requirements. 

c.  A  special  student  who  is  not  taking  a  regular  curriculum,  but 
who  is  pursuing  only  a  limited  number  of  special  courses  in 
the  School  may,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration, be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a  regular  curriculum  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree,  and  qualify  under  a  or  b  of  the 
above  admission  requirements. 

d.  Special  students  will  be  given  full  credit  toward  the  degree 
for  such  courses  as  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Administration,  providing  such  students  shall  later  become 
candidates  for  the  degree. 

€.  In  order  for  a  special  student  to  make  up  the  work  required 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree,  he  must  present 
evidence  of  additional  secondary  school  work  sufficient  to 
meet  the  admission  requirements,  or  he  may  take  additional 
courses  in  the  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  —  each  two  semester  hour  course  of 
additional  work  satisfactorily  completed  counting  as  two- 
thirds  of  one  unit  toward  admission  credit. 

Admission  of  Women 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  that  is,  under  the  admission  requirements  as  outlined 
above.  (This  does  not  apply  in  the  Providence  Division  where 
women  are  not  admitted.) 

Advanced  Standing 

1.    By  Transfer  of  Credit 

Credit  for  advanced  standing  in  the  School  may  be  given  for 
work  completed  in   other  approved  colleges  and   universities  if 
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such  work  is  similar  in  content  and  character  to  corresponding 
courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  but  under  no 
conditions  will  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  transfer 
credit  be  allowed  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  credit  earned  in  other  institutions,  students  must 
complete  at  least  one  year's  work  (12  semester  hours)  in  the  School 
before  receiving  the  degree.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing 
must  file  certificates  upon  which  transfer  credit  may  be  based  with 
their  application  for  admission.  A  copy  of  a  marked  catalog  of 
the  institution  from  which  transfer  is  sought  should  accompany 
the  transcript  of  record  showing  those  courses  for  which  credit  is 
desired. 

For  the  Master's  degree  not  more  than  four  semester  hours' 
credit  by  transfer  will  be  accepted.  Work  offered  for  such  credit 
must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.    By  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  School  and  who 
desire  to  secure  Advanced  Standing  Credit  toward  the  degree 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

a.  A  written  application  for  examination,  on  proper  forms 
secured  from  the  School  oflSce,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Dean.  In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Committee  will  take 
into  account  previous  training,  business  experience,  and  other 
factors  showing  the  applicant's  preparation  and  ability  in 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  Advanced  Standing  Credit 
is  sought. 

b.  A  grade  of  75  per  cent  nuist  be  obtained  in  the  examination 
in  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  subject. 

c.  Not  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  Advanced  Standing 
Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  allowed  by  means  of 
examination. 

Advanced  Standing  in  certain  cases  may  be  secured  by  exami- 
nation so  as  to  complete  a  four-year  curriculum  in  three  years. 
Applicants  who  have  had  satisfactory  training  or  experience  in 
bookkeeping,  or  accounting,  are  frequently  able  to  secure  advanced 
standing  credit  in  Accounting  1-2  and  in  some  cases  Accounting 
3-4,  and  by  taking  examinations  in  other  required  subjects  or  by 
taking  added  subjects  each  year  can  meet  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  three  years. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  are  urged  to  register  early  in  the  season  and  avoid 
the  rush  and  delay  that  comes  during  the  opening  week.  The 
School  can  give  each  individual  better  service  in  completing 
registration  if  this  is  attended  to  before  the  opening  week.  Stu- 
dents should  file  their  application  for  admission  without  delay  so 
that  their  status  may  be  determined  as  early  as  possible.  Tran- 
scripts showing  previous  education  must  be  secured  by  the  School 
office  and  the  application  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Admission  before  a  student's  status  can  be  determined.  This 
naturally  requires  considerable  time.  All  students  who  have 
applied  for  admission  and  have  not  been  notified  as  to  their  status 
before  School  begins  should  report  for  classwork  upon  the  opening 
week  of  School  unless  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Each  student  entering  the  School  for  the  first  time  should  follow 
this  procedure  in  completing  registration: 

1.  File  the  application  for  admission  accompanied  by  the  five 
dollar  ($5.00)  application  fee,  either  in  person  or  by  mail, 
on  the  blank  provided  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Report  to  the  School  office  in  person  on  or  before  the  opening 
of  School  to  fill  out  such  additional  enrollment  forms  as  are 
required.  At  this  time  the  student  should  arrange  his  pro- 
gram of  work  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  all  matters  regard- 
ing his  status. 


LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  should  avoid  late  registration.  It  is  fundamental 
that  they  be  present  at  the  first  class  sessions  if  they  are  to  be 
most  successful  in  their  studies  for  the  year.  Those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  register  late  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  School 
provided  they  ha\'e  not  lost  so  much  work  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  with  the  courses. 
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TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 

Application  Fee 

Payable  but  once  and  only  upon  initial  application 
for  admission  to  the  University  and  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  subjects  pursued $5.00 

Yearly  Tuition  Fee  (Full  Course) 100.00 

This  fee  is  payable  as  follows: 

September  22 $35.00 

November  17 35.00 

February      2 30.00 

Total  each  year $100.00 

A  full  course  implies  attending  three  evenings  each 
week,  two  hours  each  evening,  thruout  the  year. 

Tuition  Fee  (Single  Courses) 

Elements  of  Accounting 45.00 

Advanced  Accounting 45.00 

Junior  Accounting  Problems 45.00 

Specialized  Accounting 25.00 

Cost  Accounting 45.00 

Auditing 45.00 

C.P.A.  Problems 25.00 

Other  two-semester  courses 42.00 

One-semester  courses 22.00 

All  tuition  fees  include  a  limited  membership  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  or  Y.W.C.A.,  or  similar  organizations  in 
the  case  of  women  (not  including  gymnasium  and 
natatorium  privileges) . 

Students  who  desire  to  review  or  are  required  to 
repeat  courses  because  of  failure  are  allowed  one- 
half  of  the  regular  tuition  rates. 

Examinations 

Intelligence  test  for  admission  by  those  seeking  ad- 
mission in  this  manner,     (See  page  19,  Section  Ic.) . .        2.00 
For  conditional  examinations 2.00 
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Graduation 


A  graduation  fee  is  required  of  all  Seniors  who  have 
filed  application  for  the  degree.  Payable  on  or 
before  March  1 $10.00 


WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  School  office  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  withdrawing  and  to  give  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This 
notification  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
thruout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the  Uni- 
versity provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a  yearly 
basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal 
illness.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician. 

2.  In  case  a  student  is  regularly  employed  during  the 
day  and  is  sent  out  of  the  city  permanently  by  his 
employer  or  compelled  to  change  his  working  hours 
so  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  School,  a  refund 
may  be  granted,  provided  the  application  is  accom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  statement  from  the  firm. 

3.  Tuition  not  refunded  or  used  may  be  applied  upon 
subsequent  courses  pursued  in  the  School,  providing 
such  courses  are  taken  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  withdrawal  of  the  student. 

C.  The  application  fee  is  not  refundable,  except  in  case  a 
student  is  forced  to  withdraw  because  of  non-acceptance  by  the 
School,  in  which  case  one-half  of  the  fee  or  $2.50  will  be  refunded. 
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REQUIREMEiNTS  FOR  DEGREES 

A.    Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  graduation  in  the  year  in  which 
they  plan  to  receive  the  degree,  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
forms  as  may  be  required  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Must  have  met  the  admission  requirements  and  have  been 
admitted  to  the  School  as  a  regular  student  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree, 

3.  Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  seventy -two  sem- 
ester hours.  (A  semester  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  which 
indicates  satisfactory  completion  of  one  sixty  minute  period 
of  classroom  work  or  its  equivalent  per  week  for  one  semester 
of  seventeen  weeks.  A  course  which  meets  120  minutes  per 
week  thruout  one  semester  receives  a  credit  value  of  two 
semester  hours.) 

a.  At  least  forty-eight  semester  hours  credit  either  thru 
advanced  standing  or  thru  satisfactory  completion  of 
courses  in  the  School. 

b.  Not  more  than  twenty-four  semester  hours'  credit  for 
successful  business  experience.  This  credit  is  given  on 
the  basis  of  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  per 
year.  The  interpretation  of  what  comprises  successful 
business  experience  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean, 
who  will  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
experience  and  the  responsibility  attendant  thereto. 
Where  the  experience  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
giving  either  partial  or  no  credit,  the  student  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  courses  to  complete  the 
required  number  of  seventy-two  semester  hours  or  the 
degree  may  be  withheld  until  the  student  secures  the 
necessary  business  experience.  In  allowing  credit  for 
business  experience  frank  recognition  is  made  of  the 
general  business  training  which  the  student  is  acquiring 
in  his  daily  occupation.  The  daily  vocation  becomes 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  principles  taught  in  the 
classroom  are  applied. 
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B.    Candidates  for  the   Master  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  the  degree  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  enter  upon  graduate 
study. 

2.  Must  hold  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree  or  an 
equivalent  degree  conferred  by  a  recognized  college  or 
university  for  work  completed  in  the  study  of  business. 

3.  Must  complete  two  years  of  resident  study  embodying  a 
minimum  credit  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  of  which 
four  semester  hours  credit  is  allowed  for  the  thesis.  Not 
more  than  four  semester  hours  credit  will  be  accepted  by 
transfer  of  credit  from  recognized  collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

4.  All  work  presented  for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  of  a  grade  of  C  (75%)  or  better. 

5.  Presentation  of  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  the 
specialized  field  of  study.  The  subject  and  outline  of  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  proper  committee  thru  the 
Dean  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree.  The  thesis  must 
give  evidence  of  original  study  and  research  and  must  be 
completed  and  filed  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  Com- 
mencement with  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Dean.  Two  bound  typewritten  or  printed  copies  of  the 
thesis  must  be  presented  in  prescribed  form  for  the  School 
and  the  Library. 

6.  Pass  an  oral  examination  given  by  a  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Such  an  examination  may  be 
based  upon  the  specialized  field  of  research  and  study  fol- 
lowed in  the  presentation  of  the  thesis,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  specialized  field  to  business  in  general. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

A  candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Must  have  met  the  same  admission  requirements  as  students 
who  are  admitted  to  the  School  as  candidates  for  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 
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Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  in  one  of  the  prescribed  two-year  curricukims,  as 
follows : 

a.  At  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  credit  thru  satis- 
factory completion  of  courses  as  required. 

b.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  credit  for  suc- 
cessful business  experience.     (See  3b,  page  25.) 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

Honors  are  based  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work  performed 
by  students  in  the  School.  Two  honorary  distinctions  are  con- 
ferred upon  properly  qualified  students  upon  graduation: 

a.  High  honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  thruout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's 
and  no  marks  below  B. 

b.  Honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  examina- 
tions thruout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's  and  of  the 
balance  75%  of  B's. 

These  honors  are  subject  to  further  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  The  work  must  be  completed  in  four  academic  years. 

2.  Courses  credited  by  advanced  standing  whether  by 
transfer  or  by  examination  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining honors. 


REGISTRATION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

In  practically  all  states  provision  is  made  in  the  statutes  for  the 
registration  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Examinations  are 
held  either  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  or  of  the  State. 

In  Massachusetts  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed  by  applicants  for  the  examina- 
tion: 

1.  All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Registration, 
Room  145-A,  State  House,  Boston,  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  an  examination  is  to  be  given, 
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2.  To  be  registered  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  the 
applicant  must  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  a 
four-year  course  in  a  high  school  of  recognized  standing,  must 
have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  practical  experience 
either  in  public  practice  on  his  own  account  or  as  assistant 
to  a  practicing  public  accountant  and  shall  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  following  subjects: 

Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 

Auditing 

Commercial  Law 

If  an  applicant  fails  to  pass  the  examination  either  in  Audit- 
ing or  Commercial  Law  he  shall  be  required  to  take  a  sub- 
sequent examination  only  in  the  subject  in  which  he  failed. 

3.  Applicants  who  are  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  the  examination  in  Commercial 
Law. 

4.  A  fee  of  $'25  must  accompany  the  application.  The  fee 
for  re-examination  in  case  of  failure  is  $10. 

Students  living  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  desiring  to 
take  examinations  in  those  states  should  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities  having  in  charge  registration  and  the  examinations. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULUMS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES 

The  curriculums  of  the  School  have  been  planned  with  a  twofold 
purpose:  First,  to  give  an  organized  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  and  conditions  underlying  business;  and  Second, 
to  give  classroom  instruction  so  intensely  practical  and  workable 
that  the  student  gains  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  everyday  task 
at  which  he  is  now  engaged  or  will  be  engaged  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  that  technical  knowledge  and  training  which  combined 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  will  be  con- 
ducive to  successful  accomplishment  in  actual  business. 

In  each  of  the  four-year  curriculums  of  Business  Management, 
Marketing,  and  Professional  Accounting,  the  first  year  is  constant 
thruout  and  has  been  so  designed  as  to  give  a  basic  introduction  to 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  business  activity.  The 
mastery  of  these  principles  is  so  important  that  all  students  are 
required  to  pursue  the  first  and  second-year  courses  as  listed. 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  curriculums  leading  to  the  degree, 
one  and  two-year  curriculums  afi^ording  specialization  are  offered 
in  Boston  and  in  some  of  the  Divisions. 

While  students  are  admitted  to  single  courses  and  while  special 
curriculums  will  be  laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents, nevertheless  each  student  is  advised  to  undertake  one  of  the 
organized  curriculums  outlined  below  which  have  been  co-ordinated 
and  balanced  so  as  to  give  the  most  effective  business  training. 
Before  entering  the  School  and  during  the  course  of  his  work  in  the 
School  it  is  desired  that  each  student  confer  with  the  Dean  or  other 
School  officials  with  respect  to  his  program,  his  vocational  prob- 
lems, and  his  progress  both  in  School  and  in  his  daily  employment. 

The  Divisions  are  not  offering  all  the  curriculums  which  are 
given  in  Boston.  The  needs  are  different  in  the  different  cities 
and  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  offer  the  same 
number  of  curriculums  in  all  cases.  The  required  courses  in  such 
curriculums  as  are  offered  in  the  Divisions  are  the  same  as  those  in 
Boston,  the  electives  varying  to  some  degree. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

(Formerly  Business  Administration  Curriculum) 

The  Committee  on  Waste  in  Industry  appointed  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  President  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, points  out  that  50%  of  the  responsibihty  for  the  waste  in 
industry  can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  management  and  less  than 
25%  at  the  door  of  labor.  While  similar  studies  of  such  an  in- 
tensive and  extensive  nature  have  not  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  distribution,  accounting,  and  transportation,  it  is  to  be 
very  much  doubted  whether  any  of  these  fields  have  reached  even 
the  degree  of  efficiency  in  management  found  in  industry.  A 
recent  study  made  by  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development  shows 
that  47  men  were  employed  in  distribution  as  contrasted  with  19 
in  production. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  necessity  for  trained  executive 
leadership  and  managerial  ability  in  business  is  apparent  and 
needs  no  argument. 

The  purpose  of  this  Management  Curriculum  is  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  perform  the  functions  of  business  man- 
agement, namely.  Planning,  Organizing,  Deputizing,  and  Super- 
vising. "Management,"  as  this  curriculum  defines  it,  "is  the 
art  and  science  of  co-ordinating  men,  money,  material  and  equip- 
ment so  that  a  high  degree  of  beneficial  results  will  accrue  to 
society." 

This  training  is  designated  for  those  who  hold  or  wish  to  occupy 
positions  as  sales  managers,  office  managers,  management  engineers, 
general  managers,  superintendents,  and  other  departmental  and 
junior  executive  positions.  This  curriculum  develops  those  abili- 
ties and  gives  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  that  are  peculiar 
to  management  and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  that  individual 
who  has  already  acquired  or  is  acquiring  skill  in  his  occupation 
but  who  desires  an  additional  background  for  the  study  of  Manage- 
ment as  related  to  his  occupation. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  44  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  of  all  students  pursuing  this  curriculum :  * 

Accounting  1-2,  3a-3b  Economics   1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3,  4,  5-6,  Law  1,  2,  3 

7-8  Marketing  1-2,  7 
English  1,  2 

Other  courses  totaling  4  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  elected 
from  the  following  courses  when  offered :  * 

Accounting  Si,  9-10,  13  Law  4 

Economics  3,  5-6  Marketing  5,  6,  8 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Business  Management  curriculum  (all  courses  meet  one  evening 
each  week  except  M-8  which  meets  two  evenings  each  week) : 

First  Year 

H'rs  H're 

First  Semester  per  Second  Semester  per 

week  week 

Elements  of  Accounting      (Al) ...   2  Elements  of  Accounting      (A2) ...  2 

Business  Administration    (Bl) ...    2  Business  Administration    (B2) ...  2 

Business  English  (El) ...   2  Law     of     Contracts     and 

Agency  (Ll) .  .  .  2 

Second  Year 

Managerial  Accounting      (A3b) .  .  2  Managerial  Accounting      (A4b) .  .   2 

Marketing  Problems  (Ml)..  2  Marketing  Problems  (M2)  .  .   2 

Law  of  Business  Associa-  Sales      and      Commercial 

tions  (L2) ...  2  Papers  (L3) ...   2 

Third  Year 

Business         Management  Business         Management 

Problems  (B7) .  .  .  2  Problems  (B8) .  .  .  2 

Money  and  Banking  (Eel)..  2  Business  Finance  (Ec2) .  .  2 

Salesmanship (M7)  .  .  2  Personnel  Management      (B4) ...  2 

Fourth  Year 

Business  Statistics  (B5) ...   2  Business  Statistics  (B6) ...   2 

Industrial  Management      (B3) ...    2  Business  Reports  (E2) ...   2 

(Elect  2  hours)  (Elect  2  hours) 

*  A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  professional  dignity  surrounding  the  work  of  the  public 
accountant  and  the  reward  of  satisfaction  that  accrues  from  render- 
ing a  distinctive  professional  service  to  society  are  compensations 
not  measured  in  financial  returns.  The  junior  accountant  just 
entering  the  profession  will  do  well  if  he  receives  $100  to  $150  a 
month.  Even  this  basis  of  compensation  assumes  specialized 
training.  In  time,  when  he  receives  his  C.P.A.  certificate,  his 
income  should  be  from  $3000  to  $5000  per  year  with  the  possi- 
bility of  even  higher  financial  rewards  as  he  becomes  more  experi- 
enced and  mature. 

In  many  respects  the  future  in  private  accounting  is  more 
attractive  than  is  public  practice.  Large,  as  well  as  smaller,  con- 
cerns are  constantly  searching  for  trained  leadership  for  positions 
of  controller,  treasurer,  or  chief  accountant.  Men  are  wanted 
for  these  positions  who  are  willing  to  assume  at  the  beginning  less 
attractive  and  responsible  positions  but  who  will  thru  the  demon- 
strations of  their  abilities  in  and  knowledge  of  organized  business 
forge  ahead  to  the  larger  responsibilities. 

Technical  training  in  accounting  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
requirements  for  professional  and  financial  success  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  most  essential  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  accounting 
be  combined  wnth  an  intelligent  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  business  organization  and  management.  The 
student  of  accounting  must  be  trained  in  business  law,  business 
organization  and  management,  economics  and  finance,  all  of  which 
are  used  constantly  and  directly  in  the  practice  of  accounting. 
Maximum  success  as  an  accountant  or  an  executive  cannot  be 
realized  without  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems and  principles  of  business  embodied  in  statistics,  finance, 
business  law,  industrial  management,  marketing,  and  English, 

This  Accounting  Curriculum  has  been  carefully  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  ideals,  and  with  a  view  of  preparing 
men  for  the  accounting  profession,  and  the  C.P.A.  certificate. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  48  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  this  curriculum:  * 

Accounting    1-2,   3-4,   5,    7-8,    9-10,  English  1,  2 

11-12,  13,  14.  Economics  1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3  Law  1,  2,  3,  4 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Professional  Accounting  curriculum  (all  classes  meet  one  evening 
per  week) : 


First  Semester 


First  Year 

H'rs 
per 
week 


Elements  of  Accounting  (Al)...  2 
Business  Administration  (Bl) .  .  2 
Business  English  (El) .  .  .   2 


Second  Semester 


Elements  of  Accounting  (A2) . 
Business  Administration  (B2) . 
Law    of     Contracts     and 

Agency  (Ll) . 


H'ra 

per 

week 

.    2 

.    2 


Second  Year 


Advanced  Accounting         (A3) . 
Money  and  Banking  (Eel) 

Law  of  Business  Associa- 
tions (L2) . 


Advanced  Accounting         (A4) . 
Business  Finance  (Ec2) . 

Sales      and      Commercial 

Papers  (L3) . 


Junior   Accounting    Prob- 
lems (A7) . 
Specialized  Accounting       (A5) . 
Industrial  Management     (B3) 


Third  Year 

Junior    Accounting   Prob- 
.    2  lems  (A8). 

2  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Sure- 

.   2  tyship  and  Property    (L4) . 

Business  Reports  (E2) . 


Cost  Accounting  (A9) .  . 

Auditing  (All). 

Licome  Tax  Procedure        (A13) . 


Fourth  Year 

2  Cost  Accounting ^\10) .  .    2 

.   2  Auditing  U\12).  .  .2 

.   2  C.P.A.  Problems  (A14) .  .    2 


A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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SPECIALIZED  CURRICULUMS 

Many  students  feel  that  they  cannot  spend  the  time  required  to 
complete  a  four-year  curriculum  but  can  spend  one  or  two  years 
in  intensive  training  of  a  specialized  nature.  Those  interested  in 
such  study  are  advised  to  consult  the  school  oflBce  as  to  possible 
programs  that  may  be  arranged  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Some 
of  the  fields  of  specialization  which  may  be  arranged  for  are  as 
follows : 


C.P.A.  Preparation 

Credits  and  Collections 

(In    co-operation    with    the    Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men) 

Salesmanship 


Advertising 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Life  Insurance 


SINGLE  COURSES 

Any  one  of  the  following  courses  may  be  taken  singly  by  those 
who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  training  to  satisfactorily 
pursue  the  course  they  may  select.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  have  taken  some  other  course  prior  to  the 
one  selected  in  order  that  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject 
may  be  understood  before  pursuing  the  more  advanced  course. 


The  following  courses  are  suggested : 


Advertising  Principles 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Finance 

Business  Management  Problems 

Business  Reports 

Business  Statistics 

C.P.A.  Quiz 

Credits  and  Collections 

Elements  of  Accounting 

Income  Tax  Procedure 

Industrial  Management 


Law  of  Contracts 

Law  of  Business  Associations 

Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Suretyship  and 

Property 
Life  Insurance 
Managerial  Accounting 
Marketing 
Money  and  Banking 
Personnel  Management 
Salesmanship 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns 
Sales  and  Commercial  Papers 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  letters  and  numerals  following  each  course  title  indicate 
the  classification  and  number  of  that  course.  The  following  key- 
is  used: 

A    Accounting  B   Business  Management        E  English 

Ec  Economics  F   Finance 

L    Law  M  Marketing 

All  full-year  courses  are  numbered  with  a  double  consecutive  num- 
ber and  all  semester  courses  with  a  single  number.  The  Adminis- 
tration reserves  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  courses  within 
the  curriculum  or  of  omitting  or  substituting  courses  in  Boston 
or  in  the  Divisions  without  previous  notice.  Not  all  courses  are 
given  each  year,  the  School  reserving  the  right  to  alternate  such 
courses  as  the  Administration  may  deem  necessary.  Students 
should  consult  the  local  schedule  of  classes  for  information  as  to 
courses  given  during  the  present  year. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  in  any  year  any 
elective  or  special  course  for  which  less  than  twenty  enrollments 
have  been  received.  Students  so  affected  by  such  withdrawals 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  some  other  course,  or  in  case  of  special 
students,  a  full  refund  of  all  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  made. 

ACCOUNTING  (A) 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  following  courses  is  to  present 
Accounting  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
profession  of  accounting,  or  of  those  who  must  use  accounting 
as  a  tool  of  administration  and  management.  The  instruction  is 
planned  with  the  view  of  giving  the  student  a  thoro  working 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  accounting  principles,  methods 
and  systems  and  of  developing  the  ability  to  scientifically  analyze 
and  solve  business  problems. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students  pursuing  a  regular 
curriculum.  Courses  3b  and  4b  are  required  of  all  students  pur- 
suing the  Marketing  and  Management  curriculums.  All  other 
courses  are  required  of  those  majoring  in  Accounting. 

Elemenis  of  Accounting  A  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course,  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  Accounting,  is 
presented  in  a  manner  that  thoroly  accjuaints  the  student  with 
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the  purpose  of  accounting.  He  is  asked  to  study  the  balance  sheet 
and  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  before  attempting  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  accounts.  Accounting,  as  usually  taught  in 
its  elementary  stages,  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  detail  journalizing, 
posting,  etc.,  which  when  once  mastered  soon  becomes  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.  The  more  modern  method  used  in  this  course 
follows  the  plan  of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  importance  of 
the  statement  and  the  balance  sheet  as  reflecting  the  conditions 
of  a  business. 

In  this  way  the  instructor  is  able  to  develop  the  principles  of 
debit  and  credit  logically  and  from  a  viewpoint  that  enables  the 
student  to  clearly  see  the  application  of  accounting  to  business. 
Bookkeeping,  as  such,  gives  emphasis  to  the  mechanism  of  ac- 
counts, and  the  detail  of  compiling  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  facts 
of  business  activities.  Accounting,  on  the  other  hand,  centers 
attention  and  interest  upon  the  results  of  transactions  and  the 
degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  business  as  reflected  thru  an 
analysis. 

The  content  of  this  course  is  as  follows :  Development  and  organ- 
ization of  accounts;  proprietorship  and  business  organizations; 
financial  statement;  profit  and  loss  elements  and  statements; 
financial  elements  and  the  account;  the  account  and  the  philosophy 
of  debit  and  credit;  debit  and  credit  applied  to  asset,  liability  and 
proprietorship  accounts;  mixed  accounts  and  periodic  work  on 
ledger;  inventories  and  appraisal;  sources  of  data  for  the  ledger; 
purchase  and  sales  journals;  cash  book  and  modern  journal; 
business  papers;  business  methods;  methods  of  posting  the  trial 
balance;  adjustment  and  closing  entries  and  summary  statements; 
classification  of  accounts  and  basic  accounting  methods;  partner- 
ship from  business  and  accounting  viewpoints;  handling  of  cash 
and  discount;  notes  receivable  and  payable;  sales;  capitalization 
of  partnerships;  partnership  profits  and  summarizing  periods' 
results;  partnership  dissolution;  accounting  records  and  control- 
ling accounts;  handling  controlling  accounts;  the  corporation, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  opening  and  closing  corpora- 
tion books;  consignments;  approval  sales  and  adventure  accounts; 
safeguarding  cash;  installment  sales  and  balancing  methods; 
single  entry  bookkeeping;  some  phases  of  interest. 

Advanced  Accounting  A  3-Ji. 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  A  1-2.     Problems 
illustrating  the  principles  and  practices  of  accounting  are  assigned 
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for  home  work,  and  supplementary  reading  on  the  theory  of 
accounts  is  required  each  week.  The  following  subjects  are 
considered : 

The  corporation;  voucher  systems  and  factory  costs;  the  bal- 
ance sheet  and  principles  of  valuation;  aspects  and  causes  of  depre- 
ciation; methods  of  calculating  and  accounting  for  depreciation; 
cash,  mercantile  credits  and  merchandise  inventory;  temporary 
investments,  accrued  and  deferred  items;  permanent  investments; 
wasting  and  intangible  assets;  current,  contingent  and  fixed  lia- 
bilities; capital  stock  and  profits;  surplus  and  reserves;  dividends; 
sinking  funds;  profit  and  loss  summary;  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion; combinations  and  consolidations;  domestic  branch  houses; 
foreign  branch  houses;  suspense  accounts  and  fire  losses;  business 
statistics;  private  books;  building  expenses  and  income;  con- 
solidated balance  sheet;  accounts  and  reports  of  receivers  and 
trustees;  condensed  balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  surplus 
statement  and  adjusting  and  closing  journal  entries;  mergers, 
fire  losses  and  preferred  stock;  insurance  policies  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  corporation;  branch  houses;  consolidations  and  mergers; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and 
liquidation  account. 

Managerial  Accounting  A  3h-Ifb 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  engage 
in  administrative  and  managerial  capacities,  and  is  required  of 
all  students  pursuing  the  Business  Management  and  Marketing 
curriculums  and  is  elective  for  students  pursuing  the  Accounting 
curriculum.  In  the  administrative  activities  of  business  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  classification  of  policies  and  procedure  and  the 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  each  class  of  activity. 
This  course  is  given  with  the  view  of  showing  the  relation  of  stand- 
ards and  records  to  the  general  problem  of  management  and 
administration. 

The  following  is  the  course  content:  Relation  of  standards  and 
records  to  business  management;  characteristic  features  of  stand- 
ards and  records;  organization  for  controllership,  for  accounting, 
statistical,  and  budgetary  control,  and  for  office  management; 
administrative  reports;  standard  forms  for  balance  sheet  and 
statement  of  income  and  expense;  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements;  standards  and  records  for  sales  operation 
and  control;    purchase  control  and  operation;    records  for  traffic 
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control  and  operations;  controlling  production  operations,  cost 
finding,  materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense;  personnel 
control  and  standards  and  records;  plant  and  equipment  control; 
standards  and  records  for  controlling  branch  house  operation;  ac- 
counting for  investments;  control  of  liabilities;  classification, 
allocation  and  control  of  expense  disbursements;  financial  and 
credit  control;  budget  summaries;  partnership  and  corporation 
records  and  accounts;   profit's  control  and  distribution. 

Specialized  Accounting  A-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  application  of  accounting  systems  to 
accounting  problems  in  various  types  of  business.  Numerous 
problems  of  the  following  representative  types  of  business  are 
assigned  to  the  student  to  be  prepared  and  handed  in.  Hotels 
and  restaurants;  municipal  accoimting;  commission  merchants; 
department  stores;  cotton  mills;  refineries;  flour  mills;  cement 
mills;  commercial  banks  and  trust  companies;  brokerage;  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  fire  and  life  insurance  companies;  land 
development  companies;  lumber  manufacturing  concerns;  coal 
mines;    oil  producing  companies. 

Local  conditions  and  interests  of  the  class  may  necessitate  the 
substitution  of  other  typical  business  enterprises  in  place  of  some 
of  the  above  concerns.  Important  features  relating  to  each  type 
of  business  are  presented  in  connection  with  that  business.  For 
example,  under  hotels  and  restaurants  the  various  plans  of  organ- 
ization, special  cash  systems  and  accounting  for  all  rooms  are 
subdivisions  of  the  subject  to  be  considered.  Under  municipal 
accoimting,  nature  of  public  corporations  and  their  organization; 
municipal  finance;  classification  of  accounts;  budget  accounts 
and  accounting  records  and  forms  are  given  consideration. 

Junior  Accounting  Problems  A  7-8 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Accountant  and  the  C.P.A.  examination  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  Accounting  curriculum.  Throughout 
the  course  the  selection  of  problems  from  representative  types  of 
business  is  made.  The  student's  solutions  are  graded  and  returned 
so  that  he  may  benefit  from  the  careful  review  by  the  instructor. 
Considerable  time  is  given  to  open  discussion  of  the  problems. 

The  more  advanced  phases  of  accounting  are  taken  up  in  this 
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course,  such  as  individual  proprietorship:  partnership;  division  of 
profits;  admission  of  new  partner:  dissohition  and  liquidation  of 
partnership;  organization  of  corporations;  capital  stock;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  surplus,  dividends  and  reserves;  corporation  state- 
ments; manufacturing  statements;  dissolution  and  reorganization 
of  corporations;  agency  and  branch  accounting:  foreign  branch 
accounting;  consolidated  balance  sheets;  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments; statements  of  resources  and  their  application;  statement 
of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and  liquidation 
accoimts;  profit  and  loss  adjustments  as  between  years;  property 
accounts  and  depreciation  adjustments;  inventories  and  adjust- 
ments; insurance  and  loss  adjustments;  mathematical  and 
actuarial  problems;  fiduciary  accounting;  club  and  institutional 
accounting. 

Cost  Accouniing  A  9-10 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Cost  Accoimting  as  related  to  industrial 
enterprises.  The  one  principle  aim  which  is  kept  in  the  foreground 
is  that  of  showing  the  close  relation  between  Accounting  and 
Management.  The  course  endeavors  to  outline  and  present  in 
logical  and  systematic  order  the  essential  steps  in  cost  procedure 
for  industrial  enterprises  of  whatever  nature  and  character.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  course : 

The  philosophy  of  costs;  analysis  of  conditions,  including  a 
survey  of  production  methods  and  physical  plant;  elements  of 
cost;  organization  line  of  authority;  production  departments; 
non-producing  department  costs;  labor  costs;  pay  roll  analysis 
and  distribution;  methods  of  wage  payment;  purchasing  depart- 
ment; materials'  costs;  stores;  depreciation;  analysis  of  over- 
head factors;  direct  and  indirect  overhead;  control  accounts; 
work  in  process;  production  reports;  power  costs;  maintenance 
costs;  deferred  and  accrued  items;  standard  units  of  measure- 
ment; administrative  and  selling  costs;  classification  of  cost 
accounts;  property  records;  use  of  grafts  in  presenting  cost  data; 
relation  of  interest  and  cost  figures;  the  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  cost  work;   cost  statements. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  numerous  problems  are  assigned 
to  the  student  for  home  work.  These  problems  being  based  on 
the  case  method  require  the  practical  application  of  theories  out- 
lined in  the  lectures  and  text  books. 
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Auditing  A  11-12 

Two  hours  eacli  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  course  deals  with  auditing  problems  as  applied  to  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  is  a  combination  of 
lectures,  quizzes,  and  problem  work,  the  problems  being  based 
upon  C.P.A.  questions. 

Balance  sheet  audits;  complete  audits;  continuous  audits; 
special  examinations;  the  audit  of  balance  sheet  accounts;  the 
audit  of  expense  accounts;  analysis  of  accounts;  the  mechanical 
work  of  auditing;  special  types  of  business  including  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  insurance,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  insurance 
companies,  etc.;  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and  audit 
reports. 

Income  Taxes  A~13 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
A  problem  course  in  federal  and  state  taxation  embracing  the 
practical  application  of  the  1921  Revenue  Act.  A  series  of  prob- 
lems covering  the  preparation  of  returns  for  both  the  state  and 
federal  taxes  as  affecting  corporations,  partnerships,  public  service 
utilities,  and  individuals  are  required  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
student.  Attention  to  claims,  credit,  and  abatements  is  given. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  regulations  now  in  force. 

C.P.A.  Problems  A-U 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Junior  Accounting  Problem 
course  (A  7-8)  and  involves  more  advanced  problems  embodying 
many  of  the  subjects  considered  in  Course  A  7-8.  Several  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  are  assigned 
for  home  work  and  class  discussion.  These  problems  thru  their 
complexity  and  diversity  of  subject  matter  serve  as  a  thoro  and 
final  review  of  the  whole  field  of  accounting. 

In  addition  to  such  major  subjects  as  consolidated  balance  sheets 
and  statements,  liquidation  accounts,  dissolution  and  reorganiza- 
tion, statements  of  affairs,  this  course  gives  attention  to  profes- 
sional ethics  and  practices,  management  of  accounting  offices,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  accountant  to  other  professions. 

(  .P.A.  Quiz  A-15  (conducted  at  Boston  only) 

Six  hours  each  week   for  eight  weeks.     Credit  toward    Master's  degree 
only,  2  semester  liours. 

Beginning  early  in  September,  this  Quiz  is  conducted  for  those 
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desiring  to  specifically  review  for  the  C.P.A.  examination  in 
November.  The  Quiz  is  open  to  all  who  have  had  sufficient 
training  and  experience  to  benefit  thereby. 

Ten  hours  of  class  work  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  Business  Law. 
The  remaining  time  is  devoted  to  accounting  and  auditing.  Typi- 
cal C.P.A.  problems  are  assigned  for  home  work  and  class  discus- 
sion. As  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  law,  accounting  and  auditing, 
the  class  is  required  to  sit  for  examination  under  as  nearly  similar 
conditions  as  the  regular  C.P.A.  examinations.  The  papers  are 
carefully  graded  and  returned  to  the  student.  In  the  limited  time 
allotted,  the  class  is  required  to  work  under  pressure  in  order  that 
the  review  may  be  comprehensive  and  thoro.  The  success  of 
candidates  in  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  is  evidence  of  the  thoro- 
ness  and  value  of  the  Quiz  as  a  basic  preparation  for  the  exam- 
inations. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  (B) 

The  principles  of  organization  and  management  of  business 
enterprises  remain  practically  constant  in  all  types  of  business. 
With  the  complexity  and  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
modern  business,  the  functions  of  administration  and  management 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  maximum  economies  effected.  Thru 
the  problem  approach,  these  courses  aim  to  train  the  student  to 
supplant  guess  work  and  trial  and  error  processes  with  organized 
and  scientific  knowledge  and  management  abilities. 

Biisiness  Administration  B  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introductory  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Business  Management  and  Administration.  In  this  study 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  work  of  the  executive  and  the  relationships  of  the  various 
functions  operating  within  the  business  unit.  The  student  is 
first  introduced  to  the  underlying  economic  principles  of  business 
management  and  administration.  Later,  he  studies  those  factors 
which  the  business  manager  must  control  and  how  this  control 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  brief  presentation  of  concrete  eco- 
nomic principles,  the  course  proceeds  by  a  discussion  method 
employing  questions,  problems  and  cases  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  three  broad  problems  of  business. 

\.    The  establishment  of  policies  with  the  setting  of  goals. 
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2.  The  planning  and  setting  up  of  an  organization  to  carry  out 
these  pohcies  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  goals. 

3.  The  operating  or  managing  of  the  organization  itself. 

Typical  cases  and  situations  are  presented  thru  assigned  read- 
ings, class  discussion,  and  the  text,  whereby  the  student  visualizes 
the  functions  of  the  business  manager  and  executive. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered:  Field  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  management;  conditions  determining  location 
of  business;  changing  location;  location  planning;  administra- 
tion of  personnel;  measuring  aids  of  personnel  administration; 
organization  and  administration  of  personnel  department;  ad- 
ministration of  market  problems;  marketing  forces,  functions 
and  structures;  sales  management  and  administration;  the  work 
of  the  purchasing  department;  administration  of  finance;  the 
manager's  relation  to  financial  organization;  financial  policies 
and  devices;  organization  for  financial  administration;  the  admin- 
istration of  production;  manufacturing  functions  with  reference 
to  control;  scientific  shop  management;  character  of  business 
problems  and  business  judgments;  forms  of  business  risk;  ways 
of  dealing  with  business  risks;  the  form  of  the  business  unit; 
basic  features  of  administration;  essentials  of  organization  and 
management;  types  of  organization;  principles  of  management; 
measuring  aids  of  control;    analysis  of  business  cases. 

Industrial  Management  B-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of 
the  forces  of  labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient 
production  of  a  commodity.  The  course  presents  to  the  student 
the  fundamentals  of  industrial  administration  and  management 
from  the  viewpoint  of  efficient  production,  contented  workers, 
and  service  to  the  community.  The  following  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed and  numerous  problems  to  illustrate  each  subject  are  put 
before  the  class  for  solution;  industrial  organization;  types  of 
organization  and  departments;  buildings  and  equipment;  plan- 
ning the  product;  handling  of  materials;  inventory  records; 
production  control;  labor  management;  the  foreman;  wages  and 
incentives;  the  cost  department;  planning  department;  synchro- 
nizing sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  thruout 
this  course  from  the  fact  that  the  student  body  represents  on  the 
average  the  medium  size  organization. 
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Personnel  Management  B-J^ 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  clearly  set  forth  the  principles 
and  the  best  prevailing  practices  in  the  field  of  the  management 
and  administration  of  human  relations  in  business  and  industry. 
Administrators  must  deal  with  human  beings  whose  tendencies, 
impulses,  reactions,  hopes  and  aspirations  are  being  revealed  by 
the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  administration  of  proper 
personnel  relationships  is  a  major  staff  function  and  vitally 
affects  the  well-being  of  not  only  the  workers  but  the  organiza- 
tion as  well. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  The  field  of 
personnel  administration;  human  values  in  business  and  industry; 
reasons  for  a  personnel  department;  functions  of  a  personnel 
department;  sources  of  labor  supply;  methods  of  selection  and 
placement;  hours  and  working  periods;  health  of  the  worker; 
a  safety  program;  standards  of  physical  working  conditions; 
training  executives;  training  employees;  arousing  interest  in 
work;  transfer  and  promotion;  shop  rules;  grievances  and  dis- 
charge; job  analysis  and  job  specifications;  supervision  and 
control  of  job  analysis;  labor  turnover;  methods  of  factory  labor 
analysis;  labor  audit  check  list;  wage  determination;  payment 
plans  and  methods;  industrial  risks;  co-ordination  of  staff  de- 
partments; steady  work;  shop  committee  organization;  employ- 
ees' associations;  business  value  of  the  collective  bargain;  em- 
ployers' association;  national  industrial  councils;  industrial 
government. 

Business  Statistics  B  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.  Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
The  prosperity  of  a  business  depends  primarily  upon  the  ability 
of  the  executive  to  anticipate  the  future.  Today's  commerce  is  in 
anticipation  of  tomorrow's  requirements.  An  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  developments  that  are  likely  to  transpire  in  the  ensuing 
months  place  a  business  man  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  current  policies  of  his  business.  To  forecast  the 
future,  the  executive  must  have  before  him  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  essential  facts  of  the  past.  Upon  the 
analysis  of  statistics  graphically  presented  in  the  form  of  charts, 
the  executive  can  study  results  and  trends;  with  their  aid  he  can 
not  only  draw  sound  conclusions  but  is  able  to  visualize  his  facts 
and  conclusions  to  his  associates  and  superiors.  The  following 
subjects  are  thoroly  taken  up  in  this  course:   collection,  presenta- 
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tion,  and  analysis  of  data;  indices  of  business  conditions;  business 
cycle;  index  numbers;  correlation;  use  of  graphs  in  presenting 
business  data;  statistics  as  applied  to  the  sales,  purchasing,  pro- 
duction, accounting,  and  financial  departments;  use  of  statistics 
in  budget  control.  Executive  statistics  and  indices  of  fundamental 
business  conditions  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  use  of  statistics  in  presenting  facts  for  policy  making. 

Business  Management  Problems  B  7-8. 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  tests  of  the  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  applied  in  this  course  to  practical  and  fundamental 
problems  in  the  administration  and  management  of  business  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Thruout  the  course  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  determination  of  proper  procedure,  control,  and 
policies.  Fundamental  weaknesses  and  difficulties  experienced  in 
various  types  of  organizations  are  presented  with  the  view  of 
developing  ability  to  analyze,  present  solutions  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  remedies.  Problems  used  in  this  course  are  drawn 
from  actual  situations  experienced  in  the  management  of  typical 
businesses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered:  the 
method  of  approach  to  business  problems;  the  co-ordination  of 
various  departments;  planning  and  production;  standardization 
of  processes;  statistical  records  and  reports;  personnel  and  labor 
problems;  function  of  the  purchasing  department;  traffic  and 
transportation  problems;  cost  schedules  and  systems;  distribu- 
tion of  overhead;  budgetary  control  in  relation  to  administration 
and  management;  anticipating  business  conditions  thru  estimates 
based  upon  statistical  information;  sales  management  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  business;  branch  house  operation; 
financial  and  credit  problems;  accounting  organization  and  admin- 
istration; duties  of  the  executive;  the  executive  and  boards  of 
control;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  executive  reports. 


ENGLISH  (E) 

The  business  value  that  comes  from  the  effective  use  of  good 
English  in  reports  and  communications  is  being  increasingly 
emphasized  by  business  leaders.  All  regular  students  are  required 
to  pursue  a  systematic  course  in   English.     Those  having  out- 
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standing  deficiencies  may  be  required  to  take  additional  prepara- 
tion in  English. 

English  A 

Four  hours  each  week  during  summer  session  of  eight  weeks.     No  degree 
credit.     One  unit's  credit  toward  removal  of  academic  conditions. 

Students  who  do  not  show  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  con- 
cisely will  be  required  to  pursue  and  satisfactorily  pass  this  course 
in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  course 
is  distinctly  of  college  grade  and  undertakes  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  training  of  students  whose  command  of  English  is  below 
standard  and  to  adequately  prepare  such  students  for  the  more 
advanced  courses. 

The  course  gives  practice  in  gathering  and  weighing  material; 
the  weighing  and  estimating  of  one  authority  against  another; 
the  use  of  books,  magazine  and  library  materials;  the  taking  of 
notes  on  books  and  lectures;  exposition,  including  a  treatment  of 
criticism  and  writing  of  reports  and  technical  papers;  argument 
and  persuasion,  including  the  preparation  of  briefs;  paragraph 
and  sentence  structure;  and  the  mechanics  of  composition. 

Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be  given  much  practice  in 
writing  upon  business  subjects  and  problems. 

Business  English  E-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

For  the  students  of  Accounting,  this  course  stresses  the  business 
report,  commercial  description,  clear  exposition  or  explanation. 
It  treats  of  certain  technical  phrases  which  accountants  must  use 
from  accounting,  business,  and  commercial  law.  Financial  state- 
ments, balance  sheets,  letters  of  application,  sales  letters;  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure  —  all  are  subordinated  to  clean,  clear 
phrasing. 

For  the  students  of  Administration,  this  course  emphasizes  the 
business  report,  clear  exposition,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure. 
Equal  stress  is  laid  on  the  psychology  of  selling  direct  by  mail,  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  letters  of  application,  credit,  collec- 
tion, adjustment.  The  sales  letter  receives  close  attention  —  the 
form,  the  diction,  the  controlling  idea,  the  psychological  appeals, 
follow-up  methods. 

Business  Reports  E-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
In  all  functions  of  administration  and  management,  the  business 
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report  is  a  practical  necessity.  The  results  of  months  of  effort  and 
work  are  frequently  summed  up  in  a  report.  The  average  business 
man,  executive  and  junior  accountant  has  given  little  thot  and 
attention  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  report  writing  and 
conseciuently  many  inefficient  and  half-developed  reports  are  the 
result.  A  good  report  calls  for  a  clear,  forceful,  and  logical  presen- 
tation of  objective  data,  a  conception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  a  careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  the 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  data. 

This  course  will  give  major  emphasis  to  the  assembling  of  data; 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  data;  the  form  and  display  of  a 
report;  the  construction  of  a  report,  the  style  of  a  report;  the  use 
of  graphs  and  charts;  use  of  opinions;  drafting  recommendations 
and  conclusions;   and  the  presentation  of  the  report. 

Thruout  the  course  regular  written  assignments  of  report 
writing  will  be  required.  These  reports  must  be  outlined,  care- 
fully planned,  and  written  in  accordance  with  the  basic  laws  of 
unity,  coherence  and  emphasis.  All  papers  and  reports  are  read 
for  the  quality  of  the  English  and  for  the  clearness  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  organization  of  the  material.  These  reports  as  assigned 
will  cover  the  fields  of  accounting,  marketing,  and  management,  and 
will  be  based  upon  actual  cases  found  in  those  fields. 

ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Economics  is  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  the  general 
principles  of  business  as  a  science  and  profession  rest.  Mastery 
of  the  underlying  economic  laws  as  applied  to  business  enables  the 
student  to  see  clearly  the  forces  which  business  men  must  make  use 
of  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  their  problems.  An  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  economics  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  progressive  business  man  of  today. 

Money  and  Banking  Ec-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hom-s. 

A  basic  course  presenting  an  imderstanding  of  the  working 
principles  of  money  and  banking  and  their  relationship  to  the 
operation  and  administration  of  business. 

The  following  subjects  are  presented:  pecuniary  system  in 
relation  to  economic  and  social  standards;  regulation  of  govern- 
ment currency;  nature  and  functions  of  credit;  financial  struc- 
tures; credit  instruments;  foreign  investment  trusts;  stock 
exchanges;    trust  companies  and  modern  financial  system;    func- 
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tions  of  savings  institutions;  the  operations  of  a  commercial  bank; 
financing  of  foreign  trade;  commercial  banking  system;  commer- 
cial bank  in  relation  to  business  cycles;  government  regulation  of 
banking;  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  War  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  financial  integration. 

Business  Finance  Ec-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  stability  and  success  of  nearly  every  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  decisive  judgment  used  in  the  management 
of  its  financial  affairs.  A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  fin- 
ancial policies  involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
business  and  industrial  enterprises,  as  follows: 

Financial  and  general  considerations  involved  in  beginning  a 
business;  general  methods  of  raising  fixed  capital;  valuation  of 
intangibles;  financing  changes  in  ownership;  financing  the  expan- 
sion of  development;  financing  doubtful  undertakings;  customer, 
employee,  and  co-operative  ownership;  borrowing  from  the  bank; 
open  market  borrowing;  use  of  the  trade  acceptance;  miscel- 
laneous methods  of  raising  capital;  financial  aspects  of  purchasing 
goods;  cost  and  finance;  financial  aspects  of  selling  goods;  the 
administration  of  earnings;  financial  involvements  of  adjust- 
ments, receiverships,  bankruptcies,  and  reorganizations. 

Investment  Analysis  Ec-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  investments  emphasizing 
particularly  the  various  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  showing 
their  relative  merits,  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  how  the 
individual  investor  may  best  handle  his  investments.  Thruout 
the  course  typical  investment  problems  are  presented  for  analysis 
and  solution. 

The  course  is  outlined  in  co-operation  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association.  The  subjects  are  treated 
as  follows:  Economics  and  investment;  channels  of  investment; 
taxation  and  investment;  government  and  municipal  bonds; 
municipal  financial  statements;  tax  and  debt  limits;  amortization; 
forms  and  rights  of  mortgages;  real  estate  as  security;  mortgage 
debts  and  bonds;  corporation  securities;  business  and  financial 
risks;  dividends,  fixed  charges,  earnings,  and  surpluses;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  mathematical  principles  of  bond  investments;  rail- 
road and  terminal  bonds;  public  utility  and  industrial  bonds; 
organization   of   the   investment   business;     investment   banking 
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houses;    work  of  the  bond  salesman;    the  operation  of  the  stock 
exchanges;  speculation. 

Credits  and  Collections  Ec  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Credit  and  the  local  Credit  Men's  Association.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  credit  as  a  phase  of  business 
management  intimately  related  to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  ultimate  consumer  —  in  fact  every  man  who  concerns  himself 
with  selling  or  buying  commodities.  This  course  will  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  credit  department  as  a  factor  in  building  the 
business  upon  a  sound  financial  and  managerial  basis.  Every  busi- 
ness man,  as  well  as  credit  men,  should  possess  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  these  subjects : 

Credit  obligations;  trade  acceptance;  financial  statements; 
sources  of  information;  collection  correspondence;  adjustments 
and  causes  of  failure;  credit  insurance;  retail  credits;  collection  of 
retail  accounts;  bank  credits;  credit  problems;  collections; 
adjustment  and  extension;  insolvency;  bankruptcy;  law  and 
proceedings;  proceedings  of  creditors;  claims;  discharge  of 
bankruptcy;  commercial  ethics;  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  successful  credit  manager;  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men. 

BUSINESS  LAW  (L) 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  such  as  is  presented  in 
the  following  courses  will  enable  the  business  man  to  formulate 
sound  and  intelligent  judgments  in  the  solution  of  business  prob- 
lems. When  legal  counsel  is  needed,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
sense  that  need.  Courses  1,  2  and  3  are  required  of  all  students 
because  of  the  value  that  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  have 
to  all  lines  of  business.  Course  4  is  required  of  all  preparing  for 
the  C.P.A.  certificate. 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency  L-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  business  and  the  law.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  basic  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  business  will 
help  the  }>usiness  man  to  formulate  sound  plans,  anticipate  legal 
difficulties,  and  if  necessary  secure  the  needed  legal  advice  and 
counsel. 
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The  instruction  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  contractual  relations  in  business  as  affected  by  various 
classes  of  contracts;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  valid- 
ity of  assent;  construction;  operation;  legality;  and  discharge. 
In  the  study  of  agency  attention  is  given  to  appointments  of 
agents;  ratification  of  an  agreement  with  an  agent;  mutual 
rights  and  duties;  authority  of  the  agent;  the  liability  of  the 
agent  to  third  parties;  and  how  agencies  may  be  terminated. 
Much  of  the  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  cases  and  discussion 
of  their  relationship  to  business  problems. 

Law  of  Business  Associations  L-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  association  of  men  together  in  business  enterprises  is  neces- 
sary and  in  many  cases  is  largely  the  successful  factor  back  of  the 
enterprise.  This  course  endeavors  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  legal  factors  involved  in  the  forming  of  business  associations. 

The  study  of  Partnership  includes  partnership  contract;  firm 
name;  capital  and  property;  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
partners;  the  partnership  and  third  parties;  and  dissolution  of 
partnership. 

Corporation  law  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  formation 
of  the  corporation;  stock  and  the  stockholders;  directors  and 
oflBcers;  powers  of  corporations;  foreign  corporations;  and  dis- 
solution of  corporations. 

Sales  and  Commercial  Papers  L~3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  same  purposes  that  underlie  Course  L-1  are  kept  before  the 
student  in  this  course.  The  student  studies  the  application  of 
law  to  business  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  subject  quite  real  to 
him  as  an  asset  in  his  training. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  embodies  a  study  of  the  classes  of  bailees; 
rights  and  liabilities;    bills  of  lading  and  warehouse  receipts. 

The  study  of  Sales  involves  parties;  subject  matter;  price; 
form;  warranties;  transfer  of  titles;  rights  of  third  parties;  per- 
formances of  contracts;  and  remedies  of  breach. 

Consideration  is  given  in  Negotiable  Instruments  to  the  pro- 
visions affecting  negotiability;  consideration;  acceptor;  endorse- 
ments; payments;   dishonor;   protest  and  discharge. 

Under  Banks  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  banking  laws 
as  related  to  business. 
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Law  of  Property,  Bankruptcy  and  Suretyship  L-4- 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Property  acquaints  the  student  with  such  considerations  as  the 
difference  between  real  and  personal  property;  law  of  fixtures, 
estates  in  real  property;  fee  simple;  life  estates;  landlord  and 
tenant;  estates  in  trust;  mortgages;  easements;  title  by  deed; 
title  by  descent  and  devise;  administration  of  estates;  and  con- 
veyances. 

In  the  study  of  Bankruptcy  the  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
and  its  effect  upon  business  is  studied.  In  addition,  the  following 
subjects  are  reviewed;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary bankruptcy ;  receiver  and  trustee  proof ;  claims;  dividends; 
compositions;  duties  and  rights  of  a  bankrupt;  his  exemptions; 
and  his  discharge. 

The  study  of  Suretyship  involves  guaranty  and  surety  bonds; 
liability  of  guarantors,  and  when  they  cannot  be  held;  their 
rights  after  being  held  liable;  surety  bonds  given  by  employees, 
trustees,  corporations,  and  receivers. 

MARKETING  (M) 

With  the  increased  competition  in  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  and  the  diversification  of  our  buying  habits, 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  business  executive  know  the  facts 
about  the  product  and  the  market  channels  thru  which  the  various 
commodities  flow  in  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer.  While  the 
increased  use  of  power  machinery  and  the  application  of  more 
scientific  selling  methods  have  somewhat  reduced  the  cost  of 
distribution,  the  complexity  of  our  economic  organization  and 
wants  as  brot  on  by  new  conditions  of  living  have  on  the  other 
hand  tended  to  increase  marketing  costs.  Further  reduction  of 
these  costs  and  greater  efficiency  of  operation  must  be  effected 
and  can  only  be  realized  thru  a  scientific  study  and  mastery  of 
marketing  functions  and  problems  as  basic  elements  in  business 
administration. 

Marketing  Problems  M  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  factors,  the  methods  and 
the  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured products.     This  includes  a  study  of  the  commodities, 
the  markets,  the  trade  channels,  the  distributive  forces,  the  price- 
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determining  factors,  and  the  trade  organizations.  Practical 
problems  are  given  the  student  so  that  he  may  gain  experience  in 
working  out  the  best  methods  of  marketing  various  commodities. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  goods  to  sell  is 
taken  and  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  existing  channels  and  means 
by  which  these  various  commodities  may  be  most  effectively  and  ad- 
vantageously moved.  The  topics  considered  are:  The  consumer's 
point  of  view;  retail  trade;  wholesale  trade;  materials,  equip- 
ments, and  supplies;  sales  management;  brands;  trade  marks  and 
advertising;  sales  correspondence;  price  policies.  In  connection 
with  the  above  topics,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  marketing 
policies,  trade  information,  trade  channels,  and  the  functioning  of 
marketing  organizations.  The  course  is  conducted  entirely  as  a 
problem  course.  Students  are  required  to  work  upon  typical  prob- 
lems drawn  from  the  marketing  and  merchandising  field. 

Advertising  Principles  M-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  (1)  for  those  who  are  interested  in  advertising  as  a 
profession;  (2)  for  advertising  men  who  need  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  qualify  for  advancement;  (3)  for 
merchants  and  others  engaged  in  distribution  who  wish  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  selling  plans  with  advertising;  (4)  for  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  wish  to  apply  the  principles  of  advertising  to 
their  own  business. 

The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  problems 
and  scope  of  advertising;  place  of  advertising  in  business;  analysis 
of  the  problem;  methods  of  investigation  for  facts  and  data;  analy- 
sis and  selection  of  appeals;  determining  the  value  of  appeals  thru 
the  analysis  of  human  nature  and  by  field  tests;  sex  and  class 
differences;  suggestive  advertising;  argumentative  advertising; 
truth  in  advertising;  headlines;  illustrations;  size  of  advertise- 
ments; color;  layout  and  typography;  trade-marks;  packages, 
cartons,  and  labels;  consideration  of  mediums;  magazines; 
newspapers;  direct  mail  materials;  street  car  cards;  posters  and 
miscellaneous  mediums;  special  fields  of  advertising  such  as 
national,  retail,  foreign  and  financial  advertising. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns  M-6 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agement in  an  intensive  manner.     Modern  sales  and  advertising 
campaigns  are  carefully  studied  and   analyzed  as  problems   con- 
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fronting  the  executive.  Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be 
required  to  present  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  specific  cam- 
paigns of  marketing. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  practical  problems  as  selecting 
and  training  a  sales  force;  sales  personnel  administration;  sales 
budgeting;  promotion  of  sales  and  advertising  policies;  planning 
layout  and  operation  of  campaigns;  use  of  statistics  and  analysis 
research;  market  analysis. 

Salesmanship  M-7 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  student  (1)  how  to  apply  sales  principles; 
(2)  how  to  solve  sales  problems  in  wholesale,  retail  and  specialty 
fields;  (3)  how  to  handle  selling  difficulties;  (4)  how  to  apply  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  business  problems;  (5)  how  to 
cultivate  a  strong  and  interesting  personality;  (6)  the  application 
of  psychology  to  sales  conditions.  Much  attention  is  given  in  the 
course  to  the  personal  development  of  the  salesman,  methods  of 
developing  for  analyzing  the  goods,  the  buyer,  the  field  of  work, 
and  the  sales  processes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course :  the  psychology  of 
selling;  factors  in  selling;  knowing  the  goods;  analyzing  human 
nature;  planning  the  sales  talk  and  approach;  winning  the  cus- 
tomer's confidence;  obtaining  an  audience;  arousing  the  cus- 
tomer's interest;  creating  desire;  securing  favorable  decision  and 
action;  handling  objections;  closing  the  sale;  and  holding  the 
trade.  Much  attention  thruout  the  course  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  personal  development  of  the  student  from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
becoming  an  effective  salesman  and  in  selling  his  services. 

Lije  Insurance  Underwriting  M-S 

Four  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  men  in  the  essentials 
of  Life  Insurance  service  and  selling.  The  course  has  been  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  L^nderwriters  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  National  Association,  the  Canadian  Life  Insurance  Under- 
writers and  the  local  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters. 
(A  special  folder  fully  describing  the  course  will  be  sent  upon 
request.) 

The  course  is  so  arranged  that  it  logically  divides  into  two  parts; 
first,  the  presentation  of  principles  and  methods  followed  by  dis- 
cussion;   and  second,  the   presentation,  analysis  and    solution  of 
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problems  illustrating  the  principles  and  methods.  The  principles 
considered  are:  life  insurance  salesmanship;  human  needs;  the 
life  underwriter;  insurance  for  needs;  amount  of  life  insurance  to 
carry;  insurance  survey;  insurance  estate;  the  pre-approach; 
the  approach;  ordinary  life  insurance;  technique  of  approach; 
non-forfeiture;  managing  the  interview;  overhead  expenses; 
methods  of  appeal ;  surplus  and  dividends;  annuities;  selling  plans; 
contract  policies;  the  application;  meeting  objections;  the  ordi- 
nary life;  answering  objections;  non-forfeiture  of  values;  the 
close;  dividends;  closing  suggestions;  limited  payment,  endow- 
ment and  term  policies,  service  of  policy;   life  policy  problem. 

The  problem  aspect  of  the  course  embodies  32  different  problems, 
taking  into  consideration:  methods  of  prospecting;  budgeting; 
making  approaches;  organizing  and  presenting  selling  interview; 
outline  of  addresses;  computation  of  mortality;  saving  and 
annuity  funds;  handling  and  meeting  objections ;  etc. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year  is  thirty-four  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
time  allowed  for  vacation,  and  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
seventeen  weeks  each.  The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted 
to  examinations. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  sessions  in 
a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination 
therein. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  75%  of  the  sessions  in  a 
course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and 
will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  D-  (60%)  in  the  final  examination, 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  50%  and  75%  of  the  sessions 
in  a  course,  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee 
on  Attendance  for  the  absence  under  75%  attendance  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and,  further, 
he  must  attain  a  grade  of  C-  (70%)  in  the  final  examination  in 
order  to  pass  in  such  course  or  courses. 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  a  given  year  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as  a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  his  entire  curriculum 
in  order  to  cjualify  in  attendance  for  his  degree.  No  exception  is 
made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  at  a  session,  a 
student  must  be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period 
unless,  upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period 
is  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

HOME  WORK  —  CURRENT  AND  LATE 

1.  Home  work  turned  in  late  will  be  graded  down:  (a)  for  one 
week  late  or  fraction  of  a  week,  10%  will  be  deducted;  (b)  for 
work  from  eight  days  to  two  weeks  late,  20%  will  be  deducted; 
(c)  for  work  from  fifteen  days  to  four  weeks  late,  30%  will  be  de- 
ducted. 
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2.  Home  work  will  not  be  accepted  after  the  fourth  week  from 
the  original  date  on  which  the  work  was  due,  and  it  will  count  as 
zero. 

3.  The  School  will  not  accept  incomplete  work.  The  full 
assignment  for  a  specific  date  is  to  be  turned  in. 

4.  All  late  work  is  to  be  turned  in  at  the  Office  and  not  to 
Instructors  and  Monitors.  The  person  in  charge  will  give  a 
receipt,  and  file  a  duplicate. 

5.  .Not  less  than  10%  nor  more  than  30%  will  be  deducted 
from  an  assignment  lacking  form,  arrangement,  structure,  and 
good  spelling.  Students  persistently  doing  poor  work  in  this 
respect  will  be  recjuired  to  complete  additional  study  in  English 
composition. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Final  examinations  are  required  upon  completion  of  all 
courses. 

2.  Mid-year  examinations  are  required  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester  in  all  full-year  courses. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  ivill  special  examinations  be  given  in 
any  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  must  either 
take  the  regular  scheduled  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course, 
or  the  regular  make-up  examinations  as  scheduled. 

4.  One  make-up  examination  is  allowed  for  the  final  examina- 
tion in  each  course  and  is  regularly  given  every  year,  those  in 
Senior  subjects  in  the  Spring  and  those  in  Junior,  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  subjects  in  September.  For  those  who  fail  to  take  or 
fail  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  a  semester  course  at  mid-years, 
a  make-up  examination  will  be  given  within  one  month  after  the 
grades  are  reported.  A  student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  final 
examination  corresponding  to  the  one  in  which  he  has  failed. 

5.  Make-up  examinations  for  those  who  fail  in  mid-year  exami- 
nations will  be  provided  within  one  month  after  the  grades  are 
reported.  Students  failing  to  take  a  mid-year  examination  or  an 
examination  at  the  make-up  period  will  be  given  a  grade  of  zero  (0) 
for  the  mid-year  examination. 

6.  The  examination  grade  of  a  full-year  course  is  determined 
by  counting  the  raid-year  examination  as  one-third  and  the  final 
examination,  which  will  be  a  comprehensive  examination  covering 
the  whole  year's  work,  as  two-thirds. 

7.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  course  unless 
he  has  received  a  passing  grade  in  both  the  final  examination  and 
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the  average  of  his  term  work.     This  applies  regardless  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  final  examination  grade  and  the  term  work  grade. 

8.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  must  remove  his  condi- 
tion not  later  than  September  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
his  failure  occurs. 

9.  A  student  who  fails  in  a  final  examination  in  a  given  course 
receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cent  in  the  make-up  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  the  make-up  examination. 

10.  Failure  on  the  make-up  examination  or  in  the  term  work 
requires  the  student  to  repeat  the  course  involved  in  its  entirety. 

11.  The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a 
student  from  another  examination  therein. 

12.  If  a  student  for  good  cause  does  not  take  a  final  or  mid- 
year examination,  he  may  take  it  at  the  next  scheduled  examina- 
tion in  the  subject  and  receive  credit  as  for  a  first  examination. 

13.  For  each  make-up  examination  taken  by  students  who 
either  have  failed  to  take  or  have  previously  failed  the  correspond- 
ing examination,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  is  charged  —  payable 
in  advance.  A  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  examination. 

14.  Mid-year  examination  books  and  papers  may  be  returned 
to  the  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Final  examina- 
tion books  are  not  returned,  but  may  be  seen  at  the  office  not  later 
than  one  month  after  grades  have  been  sent  out, 

TESTS 

1.  Each  class  test  not  taken  by  a  student  will  count  as  zero. 
Make-up  tests  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

2.  On  each  test  failed  the  student  will  receive  the  grade  given. 

3.  Make-up  tests  for  the  purpose  of  raising  grades  are  not 
permitted. 

REMOVAL  OF  CONDITIONS 

1.  No  credit  is  given  in  the  same  subject  toward  removal  of 
entrance  conditions  and  completion  of  credits  toward  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 

2.  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
during  two  successive  years  may  be  dropped  from  the  School  or 
required  to  meet  such  conditions  as  are  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Committee  on  Administration. 

3.  No  student  who  fails  on  account  of  School  of  Commerce  and 
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Finance  conditions  to  receive  his  degree  in  dne  course,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  his  conditions  and  receive  his  degree  later  than 
two  years  after  the  graduation  of  his  regular  class,  except  by  special 
authorization. 

4.  Repeating  any  course  involves  complete  repetition,  as  if  the 
work  were  being  taken  for  the  first  time. 

5.  Upon  the  student  rests  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  either  academic  or  collegiate  conditions  and  what 
must  be  done  to  remove  them. 


GRADES 

1.  The  following  system  of  grading  is  in  use : 

A     Excellent  D     Pass 

B     Good  F     Failure 

C     Fair 

2.  Deficiency  reports  are  issued  twice  a  year,  on  or  about 
December  1,  and  April  1. 

3.  Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  office  of 
the  Dean  or  of  the  Educational  Director  in  charge  of  the  Division. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  grades  given  out  over  the  telephone. 


PROMOTION 

1,  A  student  cannot  be  regularly  classified  as  a  Senior  unless,  at 
the  opening  of  his  senior  year  he  has  removed  all  entrance  condi- 
tions and  has  credit  for  thirty-four  semester  hours  of  academic 
work  exclusive  of  credit  for  business  experience. 

2.  Sophomores  may  be  promoted  to  the  Junior  class,  if  they  do 
not  have  Freshman  conditions,  and  provided  they  do  not  have 
Sophomore  conditions  exceeding  four  semester  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
HISTORY  OF  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  xA.ssociation  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered  required 
a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the  courses  were 
grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional  courses  were  offered 
to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree-granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  School 
of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in  1920  to 
confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  September,  1922,  and 
has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School, 
the  Automotive  School,  and  the  Vocational  Institute  are  conducted 
under  the  administration  of  the  University.  In  March,  1923, 
the  University  was  granted  general  degree-granting  power  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the  University  offering 
evening  instruction  have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Providence. 

LIBRARIES 

1.  The  students  of  the  School  in  Boston  have  available  for 
their  use  the  reference  library  of  the  University,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes.  In  this  library  are 
necessary  books  on  business  administration,  accounting,  marketing, 
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and  industrial  management  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
School.  The  general  library  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  is  available 
for  student  use.  Current  business  periodicals  and  the  leading 
business  services  are  also  provided.  The  reading  rooms  of  the 
library  are  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  daily. 

In  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Providence  small 
libraries  are  being  built  up  with  the  most  modern  liooks  upon  busi- 
ness subjects. 

2.  All  members  of  the  School  in  Boston,  whether  resident  or 
non-resident  students,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  of  using  the  Library  for  general  refer- 
ence and  reading.  The  same  privilege  is  accorded  the  students  of 
the  Divisions  for  the  use  of  the  Libraries  in  their  respective  cities. 

EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  expenses  for  books  and  materials  varies  according  to  the 
course  or  group  of  subjects  taken.  The  minimum  is  approximately 
$3.00  and  the  maximum  about  $20.00  for  a  year. 

NOTIFY  THE  OFFICE  IMMEDIATELY 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course  —  otherwise  the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  school,  giving  date  of  the  last 
lecture  attended. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Association  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their 
own  particular  religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not 
hesitate  about  entering  the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities 
which  are  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A. —  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  feel 
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free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection  with  the 
various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample  social  and 
religious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should  be  able  to 
find  that  type  6f  activity  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Full 
information  may  be  received  on  incjuiry. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

The  worthwhileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the  best 
types  of  social  activities.  The  evening  school  student  naturally 
finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside  of  his  required 
work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of  activities  must  be 
selected  with  care  and  judgment. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

While  the  School  does  not  definitely  promise  employment, 
every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  most  effective  type  of  service, 
to  students  and  alumni  alike.  This  phase  of  service  is  in  charge  of 
the  School  office  and  all  requests  for  placement  or  men  to  fill 
positions  should  be  referred  to  the  office.  In  Boston  the  Alumni 
Association  co-operates  with  the  School  authorities  in  handling 
the  placement  work. 

BUILDINGS 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  housed  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
buildings  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  The  locations  of  these  splendid  facilities 
are  convenient  in  all  cases  to  main  lines  of  transportation  and  are 
in  or  near  the  heart  of  the  business  centers  of  these  cities. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gym- 
nasiums, swimriiing  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  physical  training.  Men  who  are  employed 
in  office  or  indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous 
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evening  program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some 
adequate  and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may 
not  impair  their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective 
work. 


OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.M.C.A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located  are 
equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  wholesome 
activity  of  interest  to  men. 


ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Northeastern  University  Club. 

The  Northeastern  University  Club  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  University;  to  perpetuate  the  North- 
eastern spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to  give  to 
their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  alumni  in 
the  School  and  in  business  and  professional  activities  since  their 
graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  schools  of  Northeastern  LTniversity 
granting  a  degree,  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a  period 
of  two  full  years,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Alumni  Association  (Boston) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
sustains  a  vital  interest  in  the  School  and  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Membership  is  open  to  any  graduate  of  the  School.  A 
number  of  social  and  fellowship  gatherings  are  held  each  year. 
The  Alumni  Xews  Bulletin  is  issued  each  month  and  carries  items 
of  general  interest  to  all  alumni. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  as  follows:  President,  James 
J.  Fox,  '17;  Vice-President,  Ira  M.  Conant,  '17;  Secretary, 
Robert  Bruce,  '15;   Treasurer,  Harold  M.  Anderson,  '22. 
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Alumni  Club     (Springfield  Division) 

The  Springfield  Alumni  Club  of  Northeastern  University  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  and  the  School  of  Law.  Membership  is  open  to  any 
alumnus  of  the  University  irrespective  of  the  School.  The 
following  are  officers  of  the  Club:  President,  Robert  R.  Emerson, 
'23;  First  Vice-President,  David  E.  Davis,  '22;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Chester  J.  Chambers,  '23;  Third  Vice-President, 
Calvin  D.  Geer,  '23;    Secretary -Treasurer,  Agnes  A.  Ranson,  '23. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE 

1014  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

Daniel  Asher.  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Worcester 

♦Thomas  H.  Burton,  Winchester 

Einar     W.      Christenson,       C.P.A.      (N.H.), 

Arlington 
George    S.     Clarkson,    C.P.A.     (Mass.     and 

N.H.),  Roxbury 
William  S.  Cooper,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Coraell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 
William  B.  Cushing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorchester 
William     L.     Esterberg,     C.P.A.       (Mass.), 

Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Fraser,  Watertown 
♦Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 


Edgar  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating,  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 

*Williarn  J.  Lyons,  Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),    East 

Dedham 
Harold  J.  Parsons,  A. A.,  Worcester 
Abijah  Pearson,  Roxbury 
Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 
Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A.   (Mass. and 

N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Spinney,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Allston 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1915  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  Medford 

Benjamin  Asher,  Worcester 

Robert  Bruce,  Everett 

Philip  F.  Clapp,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark,  Medford 
Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 
Royal  M.  Cutler,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe.  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Heiu'y  T.  Dolan,  Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 

Beverly 
Milburn  D.  Hill,  Salem 
Edward  I.  Hollander,  Chestnut  Hill 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy 
♦Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton 
Jaumes  S.  Kennedy,  Everett 
Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston 
John  C.  Lord,  Brookline 


Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester 

Ralph  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield,  Somerville 

Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 

Edwin  E.   McConnell,  C.P.A.   (N.H.).  Hyde 

Park 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  B.B.A.,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston 
Dana  S.  Sylvester,   LL.B.,  Brookline 
William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence 
♦Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 
Bruce  R.  Ware,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Newton 
Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 
William  H.  Wheeler,  Somerville 
Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 


1915  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


William  S.  Cooper.  B.C.S.,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.. 

Chelsea 
Herbert  Fallon.  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S.,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Fraser,  B.C.S.,  Watertown 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler.  B.C.S.,  Winthrop 


East 


William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 
Harvard    L.    Mann,    B.C.S.,    C.P.A., 

Dedham 
Isaac  Rich.  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Dorchester 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
*Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Boston 


♦Deceased. 
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1916  — BACHELOR  OF 
John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framingham 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B.,  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
*Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  L  Kessler,  Roxbiiry 
Charles  Lee,  East  Boston 
Joseph  Levine,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Dorchester 
Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

Frederick  C.  Rivinius.  East  Weymouth 
Clarence    B.    E.     Rosen,     B.B.A.,     M.B.A., 

C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  S.  Snow,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,  Bevere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Gardner B.  Wardwell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Melrose 
CharlesA.Wight,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  (Ma33.),Belmont 


1916  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S.,  Everett  Herbert  L.  Pe.ry,  B.C.S.,  West  Somerville 


1917  — BACHELOR  OF 
Max  Abelman,  Roxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose,  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Berkowit.z,  Roxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Dorchester 
Elbridge  A.  Bollong,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Alls  ton 
Charles  I.  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin    G.    Brooker,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  AUston 
Henry  I.  F.  Carney,  Somerville 
Carlton      N.      Chandler,      C.P.A.      (Mass.), 

Marion,  O. 
William  F.  Chaplin,  Cambridge 
Ira    M.    Conant,    A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Boston 
Michael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John  C.  Farrington,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Lowell 
Paul  Fishman,  Roxbury 

James  J.  Fox, C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Boston 
Charles    Gale,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and    N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
James  A.  Grant,  Lowell 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Clifford  E.  Guild,  Mansfield 
Fred  D.  Harrington, C.P.A. (Mass.), Somerville 
EflRnger  E.  Hartline,  Washington,  D.C. 
Simon  Helman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Walter  G.  Hill.  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  HofiFacker,  Boston  [bridge 

Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Cam- 
James    T.    Johnson,    Jr.,     C.P.A.     (Mass.), 

Waltham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben  Kaplan,  Boston 
Max  Katz,  Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
*Charles  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer  A.  Merriam,  LL.B.,  West  Roxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  AUston  [chester 

♦Abraham   N.   Radler,   C.P.A.    (N.H.),   Dor- 
John  A.  Ryan,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Brighton 
Louis  I.  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel     F.  Silsbee.   C.P.A.   (N.H.),    Dor- 
chester 
Stanton  S.  Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel  J.  Stone,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Francis  B.  Southwick,  C.P.\.  (N.H.),  Waban 
Warren  E.  We^tcott,  Melrose 
Herbert   F.   Whitmore,   Arlington  Heights 


1918  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Reginald  Amback,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Roxbury 
Abraham  Annapolsky,  Winthrop 
Walter  H.  Apperson,  Medford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brundage.  Salem 
Clarence  G.  Chapiri,  Cambridge 
♦Ernest  R.  Ciriack,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Jamaica 
Plain 


Joseph  B.  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Worcester 
Dennis  P.  Crimmins,  Worcester 
Paul  K.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.  Dempsey,  Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  West  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Center 
James  O.  Foss,  A.B.,  Boston 
Louis  Friedman,  Worcester 
George  Hansen,  Dorchester 


♦Deceased. 
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Maxwell  Harris,  Dorchester 

*W.  Clark  Haywood,  Salem 

Irving  E.  Heymer,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Auburndale 

Joseph  Hinchey,  Melrose 

Philip  Isenman,  Maiden 

Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 

Albert  A.  I.appin,  Dorchester 

William  W.  Lee,  Dan  vers 

Alfred  B.  Mahoney,  Somerville 

Waller  J.  Mahoney,  Worcester 

Edward  J.  McDevitt.  Jr.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), 

Charlestowii 
J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.,  Hyde  Park 
Edward  F.  Messinger,  Roxbury 
Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
Leroy  C.  Murch,  Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,  Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 


Ralph    W.     Peters,     A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.), 

Auburndale 
Warnen  W.  Potrie,  Hyde  Park 
Henry  A.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Leroy   A.   Prull,   C.P.A.    (Mass.   and   N.H.). 

Dorchester 
Neal  D.  Randall,  Melrose  Highlands 
Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.  Riesman,  Chelsea 
Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbury  (Chelsea 

George  J.  Saievetz,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 
Royal  Shawcross,  Boston 
William  J.  Shield,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Herbert  W.  Simmons,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Frank   Solomon,   C.P.A.    (Mass.  and   N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Slandley,  Beverly 
Nathan  Stern,  Boston 

J.  H.  Stewart,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  East  Boston 
Francis  F.  Vogel,  Roxbury 
George  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond  D.Willard,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Concord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


1918  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Harry  I.  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 


1919  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


John  M.  Ayer,  Brighton 

Harry  D.  Barr,  Medway 

Karl  H.  Becker,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Roslindale 

Paul  G.  H.  Brueckner,  Jamaica  Plain 

Dennis  F.  Casey,  Dorchester 

Ernest  T.  Craig,  Brookline 

Jeremiah  P.  Cronin,  Beverly 

Lawrence  Davis,  Roslindale 

Kenneth  T.  Dillon,  Mattapan 

*Arthur  C.  Evert,  Chelsea 

Robert  A.  Fopiano,  Everett 

Rudolph  Gfroerer,  Dorchester 

Maurice  Goldberg,  Maiden 

Barry  J.  Goldings,  Roxbury 

Austin  D.  Hall,  Cambridge 

William  E.  Hayes,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 

Otis  E.  Johnson,  Maiden 

George  L.  Kilgore,  Waltham 

Samuel  A.  Kline,  Dorchester 


Benjamin  Koslofsky,  Dorchester 

Hyman  Landsman,  Chelsea 

John  M.  Lund,  Roxbury 

John'  F.   McDevitt,   Charlestown 

Thomas  A.  Milne,  Arlington 

Edward  P.  Mock,  Woburn 

Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  Boston 

Harold  F.  Phillips,  Dorchester 

John  F.  Riordan,  Roslindale 

Mitchell  Rosenfield,  Revere 

Morris  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 

Nathan  Rotfort,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 

Frank  P.  Schaffer,  Maiden 

Harold  O.  Smith,  Lynn 

Arthur  L.  Tobin,  Salem 

John  W.  Totten,  Norwood 

Ralph  W.  Watson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

West  Medford 
John  E.  Willis,  North  Andover 


1920  —  BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Edwin  S.  Anderson,  Medford 
Martin  J.  Anderson,  Gloucester 
Walter  G.  Arnold,  Arlington 
Frederick  M.  Basset t,  Boston 
Henry  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
John  T.  Bogrette,  Medford 


Boston 

George  J.  Breen,  Norwood 
Curtland  C.  Brown,  Wenham 
John  J.  Buler,  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Burke,  South  Boston 
Harry  ChalBn,  Canton 
John  H.  Cleary,  Jr.,  Charlestown 

♦Deceased. 
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Samuel  Cohen,  Boston 

James  F.  CuUen,  Boston 

Tracy  A.  Dibble.  C.P.A.   (N.H..  Mass.  and 

Maine),  Lynn 
George  N.  Dill,  Belmont 
Arthur  J.  Dolan,  Roxbury 
Jesse  F.  Dolloff,  Winthrop 
John  J.  Donahue,  Charlestown 
Robert  W.  F.  Eagle,  North  Andover 
Anton  Eck,  Dorchester 
Israel  W.  Ephross,  Boston 
Louis  A.  Estrach,  Chelsea 
Frank    J.    Farrey,    C.P.A.     (Mass.),    North 

Woburn 
Francis  P.  Fleming,  Waltham 
Lawrence  Eddy  Foster,  Beverly 
Max  Gidez,  Boston 
Murdoch  J.  Gillis,  Jr.,  Roslindalc 
John  Goldberg,  Roxbury 
George  Goldstein,  Maiden 
Sidney  Guttentag,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Francis  J.   Harrigan,   C.P.A.    (Mass.),   Dor- 

ches  ter 
John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  Rockland 
Richard  F.  Kingston,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Laurence  M.  Johnson,  Lynn 
Philip  W.  Johnson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 

Hillside 
Clifford  L.  Jordan,  Dorchester 


Edward  A.  Kane,  Maiden 

Clarence  V.  Kenrick,  Medford 

Edwin  H.  King,  Boston 

Harris  S.  Knight,  C.P.A.  (N.H..  Mass.  and 

Maine),  Salem 
Louis  Kremer,  Haverhill 
Wilfred  B.  Maynard,  Lowell 
George  McEwan,  Jr.,  Winthrop 
Percy  M.  Mcintosh,  Lowell 
Nathan  Milgroom,  Roxbury 
Frederick  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 
B.  J.  P.  Morrison,  Everett 
George    Murphy,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.   (N.H.   and 

Mass.),  Lowell 
Herbert  J.  Nolan,  Dorchester 
Herman  Olson,  Dorchester 
Robinson  S.  Parlin,  Watertown 
Saul  ().  Perlmutter,  East  Boston 
Harry  W.  Prout,  Brighton 
Alonzo  Putnam,  Jr.,  Lowell 
Samuel  Rappeport,  Boston 
William  F.  Richstein,  Natick 
Israel  Scolnick,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Self,  Dorchester 
Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lowell 
Sprague  R.  Whitney,  Winthrop 
Edward   V.   Wright,   C.P.A.    (Mass.),   North 

Attleboro 
Kostas  C.  Yerontitis,  Boston 


Worcester  Division 


Ernest  P.  Cotton,  Worcester 
Samuel  Z.  Cramer,  Worcester 
Harry  W.  LaDuke,  Worcester 


[Worcester 


Charles  W.  Parks,  Worcester 
A.  Oscar  Price,  Worcester 
Lester  K.  Sweeny,  Worcester 


Bartholomew    J.    Murphy,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),        Charles  R.  White,  Worcester 


1921 

Arthur  H.  Attleburt,  Revere 

Spence  C.  Babbitt,  WoUaston 

Ernest  W.  Beals,  Roxbury 

Irving  R.  Beiman,  Maiden 

Emory  J.  Bolas,  Easthampton 

Allen  W.  Bryson,  Chelsea 

Charles  K.  Burnham,  Braintree 

Aaron  Caditz,  Haverhill 

William  Claff.  Maiden 

Eugene  H.  Clark,  Medford 

Ralph  J.  Cohen,  Dorchester 

Norman  E.  Dizer,  East  Weymouth 

Max  Elkon,  Winthrop 

George  H.  Fickeisen,  Roxbury 

Frederick  H.  Fletcher,  Waltham 

Daniel  L.  Freedman,  Boston 

Hyman  H.  (ioldstein,  Boston 

Morris  Goodman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 

Finley  M.  Gray,  I,owell 


BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Charles  W.  Grinnell,  West  Somerville 

Harold  A.  Haigh,  Methuen 

Harry  N.  Hartman,  Boston 

James  M.  Haynes,  South  Boston 

Charles  S.  Hobert,  Chelsea 

Alwyn  G.  Hole,  Boston 

Lester  D.  Hurd,  Boston 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Dorchester 

Louis  I.  Jones,  Dorchester 

Louis  Kaplan,  Boston 

Abraham  Karp,  Boston 

Louis  Lederman,  Dorchester 

Harold  J.  Lefkowilh,  Roxbury 

Israel  A.  Levin,  Roxbury 

Harry  E.  Levine,  Springfield 

Julius  Levine,  Boston 

Harry  L.  Littlehale,  Tyngsboro 

Abraham  H.  Mamis,  Providence 

Frank  W.  McCafferty,  Cambridge 


♦Deceased. 
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W.  Robert  McLees,  New  York 
Arthur  Milgroom,  Chelsea 
John  E.  B.  Munn,  Roslindale 
Bernard  F.  O'Neil,  South  Boston 
George  R.  O'Neil,  Lowell 
John  W.  Ormsby,  Wollaston 
Carl  A.  Page,  Lexington 
James  F.  Patten,  West  Somerville 
William  L.  Paul,  Dorchester 
Adolph  G.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Daniel  P.  Pousland,  Boston 
Francis  J.  Quinn,  Lowell 
Louis  P.  Rabinovitz,  Dorchester 


Ralph  R.  Bradley,  Worcester 
Joseph  P.  Braheney,  Worcester 
Philip  H.  Hensel,  Worcester 
Richard  J.  Hoey,  Worcester 
Walter  G.  Irvine,  Worcester 


Moses  Rosenthal,  Boston 

Lewis  F.  Sawyer,  Lawrence 

Benjamin  L.  Schwalb,  Hyde  Park 

Samuel  B.  Snow,  Maiden 

Max  Starr,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Raymond  L.  Strangford,  Revere 

Percy  W.  Taylor,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 

Frederick  J.  Venner,  Lowell 

Harry  A.  Waitt,  Quincy 

Gardner  B.Wardwell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Melrose 

Benjamin  R.  Warshaw,  Boston 

Myron  F.  Welsch,  Allston 

Raymond  L.  White,  Somerville 


Worcester  Division 


Benjamin  Jackson,  Worcester 
Alexander  G.  Lajoie,  Worcester 
John  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Fred  E.  Wilcock,  Worcester 


1922 


BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCL\L  SCIENCE 
Boston 


Harold  N.  Anderson,  Arlington 
Charles  D.  Aznavoor,  Medford 
John  A.  Barry,  East  Boston 
Julius  L.  Berenson,  Boston 
Ernest  A.  Berg,  Everett 
Frederick  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
Chester  D.  Black,  Somerville 
Ralph  P.  Bowers,  Woburn 
Savory  C.  Braley,  Hyde  Park 
Walter  E.  Brown,  Boston 
William  R.  Browne,  Boston 
Nahum  J.  Busby,  Jr.,  Melrose 
John  W.  Connelly,  Dorchester 
Oscar  M.  Dahlstrom,  Arlington 
Herbert  B.  Dowse,  Dorchester 
Frederick  A.  Farrey,  North  Woburn 
Thomas  F.  Fuller,  Wollaston 
Francisco  F.  Garcia,  Roxbury 
Chester  L.  Garland,  Cambridge 
James  P.  Goodhue,  Dorchester 
Morris  Gorin,  Dorchester 
John  W.  Gorman,  Roxbury 
John  F.  Green,  Roslindale 
John  W.  Hansen,  Maiden 
Ernest  E.  Harrison,  East  Saugus 
John  F.  Hartnett,  Woburn 
Edward  B.  Havey,  Roslindale 
John  J.  Hayes,  South  Boston 
Ernest  T.   Hayward,   Dorchester 
Sherwin  E.  Hubbard,  Roslindale 
HoUis  A.  Johnson,  Atlantic 
Orrin  F.  Jones,  Boston 
Walter  W.  Keiler,  West  Roxbury 
James  H.  Kelleher,  Lowell 


Paul  King,  Newton 
Allan  R.  Kirkland,  Lowell 
Hyman  S.  Koch,  Dorchester 
Joseph  A.  Krichmar,  Hyde  Park 
Harold  P.  Leonard,  Brockton 
Allan  P.  Lindblad,  Everett 
John  M.  Mader,  Boston 
Leonard  S.  Manchester,  Natick 
Clifford   M.  Martin,  Boston 
William  H.  Martin,  Roslindale 
Lewis  L.  Martinson,  Boston 
Fernand  L.  Mathieu,  Roxbury 
William  I.  McCuUough,  Braintree 
Edward  H.  McDerniott,  South  Boston 
Arthur  D.  Meister,  Dorchester 
Carl  C.  Mullen,  Newtonville 
Frederick  M.  Nadeau,  Boston 
Carl  S.  Nelson,  Arlington 
Charles  W.  O'Keefe,  Winthrop 
Bernard  D.  O'Leary,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Paley,  Dorchester 
Roland  M.  Reilly,  East  Braintree 
James  H.  Richardson,  Hyde  Park 
John  W.  Robbins,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 
Samuel  Rosenthal,  Chelsea 
Charles  A.  Rudd,  Dorchester 
George  J.  Schools,  Wollaston  ' 
Reuben  Schwartz,  Boston 
Benjamin  Selsberg,  Lynn 
Theodore  Shaps,  Boston 
Edward  Siegel,  Somerville 
John  F.  Sullivan,  Dorchester 
Leon  V.  Talabac,  Boston 
Henry  E.  Tracy,  Lynn 
♦Deceased. 
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William  C.  Vietze,  Hyde  Park 

Allan  M.  Walker,  Taunton 

Joseph  M.  Walters,  Lynn 

Frederic  B.  Watson,  South  Braintree 


Arthur  K.  Wilson,  Chelmsford  Center 
Guy  C.  Witham,  Gloucester 
Frank  J.  Wolf,  Somerville 
Sydney  Wood,  East  Braintree 


Worcester  Division 


Frederick  E.  Barrett,  Worcester 
Raymond  Bliss,  Worcester 
Henry  Cotton,  Worcester 
Charles  W.  Drugaii,  Worcester 
Sydney  B.  Feingold,  Worcester 
William  J.  Foley,  Worcester 
Charles  A.  Forss,  Worcester 
William  I.  Goldberg,  Worcester 
Edna  V.  Herrick,  Worcester 
Edward  A.  Lanigan,  Worcester 


Henry  A.  LaRiviere,  Worcester 
Francis  Leary,  Northboro 
Frederick  Leary,  Northboro 
John  F.  Looney,  Worcester 
William  F.  Lucey,  Worcester 
James  T.  O'Malley,  Worcester 
Fred  R.  Profit,  Worcester 
William  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Frederick  W.  Stoughton,  Worcester 
John  Wiseman,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Cecil  R.  Barber,  Westfield 
Ralph  G.  Bartlett,  Springfield 
George  J.  Bernard,  Holyoke 
David  E.  Davis,  Woronoco 
William  H.  Hanson,  Springfield 
William  S.  Hendry,  Springfield 
Marsden  W.  Longden,  Indian  Orchard 


Robert  W.  Morrissey,  Springfield 
Hazen  R.  Ober,  Springfield 
George  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Springfield 
Stanley  O.  Smith,  Springfield 
Carl  H.  Swenson,  Springfield 
Frank  P.  White,  Springfield 


Albert  E.  Godfrey,  Bridgeport 


Bridgeport  Division 

Max  Schwartz,  Bridgeport 


1923  — BACHELOR 

Samuel  Alexander,  Roxbury 

S.  Arnold  Altschuler,  Boston 

Leon  F.  Anderson,  Dorchester 

John  McCole  Barron,  Boston 

Joseph  Bear,  Everett 

Arthur  B.  Bell,  Boxbury 

Charles  Walter  Betcher,  Winter  Hill 

Bernard  Blank,  Boxbury 

Linus  Timothy  Bresnahan,  Lynn 

Robert  Michael  Brickinan,  Dorchester 

Frederick  Lewis  Brown,  Lynn 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  Boston 

August  Louis  Burda,  Jamaica  Plain 

William  Cairns,  Revere 

Robert  Harold  Card,  South  Boston 

James  S.  Cheverie,  Salem 

Harry  O.  Clark,  Medford  Hillside 

Elmer  H.  Comey,  Cambridge 

Max  Cooper,  Chelsea 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  East  Boston 

Frank  V.  Crockford,  Everett 

Louis  K.  Cutler,  Jr.,  Beverly 

James  W.  Derapsey,  Nalick 

John  W.  Downey,  Ashmont 

Carol  S.  Elliott,  Cambridge 

William  A.  Everett,  Everett 


OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Paul  F.  Farrington,  Lowell 

Edward  W.  Fudge,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Gillis,  Maiden 

Jacob  Gold,  Dorchester 

Aaron  B.  Goldstein,  Roxbury 

George  H.  Harding,  Brookline 

Harold  B.  Higgins,  Dorchester 

George  S.  Hodgson,  Dorchester 

Lyman  M.  Hutchins,  Jamaica  Plain 

Herbert  E.  Jacques,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  Cambridge 

Phillip  Kane,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sidney  M.  Kensinger,  Melrose 

Frank  E.  Lakey,  West  Stoughton 

Irving  Landfield,  Dorchester 

Joseph  I.  Levin,  Dorchester 

Ernest  H.  Lindsay,  Boston 

Charles  E.  Lynch,  Dorchester 

Albert  M.  Maden,  Readville 

Hugh  E.  Marshall,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Ralph  W.  Marshall,  Hyde  Park 

Herbert  F.  Mills,  Jamaica  Plain 

Harold  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 

Willis  B.  Oram,  Everett 

Charles  T.  Read,  Clinton 

Israel  N.  Reamer,  Boston 

♦Deceased. 
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Maurice  Rottenberg,  Dorchester 
Phillips  C.  Salman,  Needham 
Albert  E.  Saunders,  Somerville 
Reuben  Shaer,  Dorchester 
Maurice  N.  Sherman,  West  Somerville 
Alfred  E.  Shienfeld,  Mattapan 
Louis  C.  Thomas,  AUston 
James  Thomson,  Jr.,  Belmont 


Ambert  E.  Thresher,  Dorchester 
Harold  L.  Troope,  Boston 
Everett  K.  Wallace,  Boston 
Thomas  A.  Wallace,  Somerville 
Starling  H.  Waters,  Boston 
Louis  Winn,  Mattapan 
Forrester  S.  Wyman,  Waltham 


Edward  N.  Blain,  Whitinsville 
Francis  J.  Carrigan,  Worcester 
Frank  E.  Gilmore,  Worcester 
John  F.  Hagerty,  Worcester 
John  Robert  Johnson,  Leominster 
George  M.  Morton,  Worcester 
Wesley  Spurgeon  Mowry,  Worcester 


Worcester  Division 

Arthur  L.  Nelson,  Worcester 
Henry  F.  O'Oonnell,  Worcester 
Clarence  T.  Rolander,  Worcester 
Herbert  Carl  Sheppard,  Worcester 
Henry  Maurice  Silverman,  Worcester 
Vincent  J.  Vieraitis,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Abraham  Bettigole,  Springfield 
Euclid  A.  Blanchard,  Chicopee  Falls 
Leslie  A.  Carpenter,  Springfield 
John  W.  Costigan,  Springfield 
Roy  F.  Dutcher,  Springfield 
Robert  R.  Emerson,  Springfield 
Raymond  F.  Finnegaii,  Mittiueague 
Harry  M.  Hiser,  Springfield 
Philip  Dickinson  Howe,  Springfield 


Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Springfield 
Joseph  A.  Loparjio,  Springfield 
Francis  J.  Mahoney,  Holyoke 
George  Maxwell,  Mittineague 
Horace  O.  McCrea,  Springfield 
Charles  T.  Powers,  A.B.,  Springfield 
Agnes  A.  Ranson,  Springfield 
Lester  H.  VanNess,  Springfield 
Francis  C.  Wheaton,  Springfield 


Providence  Division 


Albert  B.  Almy,  Swansea 
Israel  T.  Almy,  Swansea 
Raymond  H.  Andersen,  Providence 
George  B.  Bengston,  Providence 
Johan  C.  Carlson,  Eden  Park 
Carl  W.  Christiansen,  Slatersville 
Ralph  S.  Connell,  Providence 
Earl  T.  Cox,  Providence 
Henry  J.  Hamel,  Providence 
Verrano  C.  Hart,  Cranston 
Harry  C.  Holt,  Providence 
David  Howard,  Providence 
Leo  Jacobson,  Providence 
Harold  G.  Kenyon,  Auburn 
Ernest  W.  Lane,  Providence 


William  C.  MacCracken,  Providence 
Andrew  W.  Malsch,  Auburn 
Joseph  F.  McSoley,  Providence 
Walter  G.  Moon,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Walter  E.  Moore,  Pawtucket 
Albert  DeForest  Nelson,  Providence 
Leo  Odilon  Poliquin,  Pawtucket 
James  A.  Ratcliffe,  Pawtucket 
David  Wightman  Revie,  Providence 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Pawtucket 
Leland  E.  Taylor,  Pawtucket 
Donald  MacLean  Walker,  Providence 
Charles  R.  Walpole,  Providence 
Franklin  R.  Westell,  Providence 


Bridgeport  Division 


John  M.  Berkowitz,  Bridgeport 
Joseph  H.  Brondo,  Stamford 
Elliot  R.  Casey,  Bridgeport 
Francis  E.  Gartland,  Bridgeport 
Charles  J.  Halpin,  Bridgeport 


LeRoy  S.  Hawkins,  Bridgeport 
Frederick  J.  Leiss,  Jr.,  Bridgeport 
William  H.  Shea,  Bridgeport 
Ralph  E.  Spragiie,  Bridgeport 


♦Deceased. 
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PROVIDENCE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  DIVISION 


School  or  O 
Law/ 

EVENING  SESSIONS 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
DAY  SCHOOLS 

,  SCHOOL  OF  EN  31  JEERING 

■  ir  •-year  icourtbs  ia  CivJI,  McfAanica  ,  F-iectrical,  and  Chemicel  Epgineer- 
rsdsR?  to  thu'  diB5re-*s  of  Bachelor  Oi  Civil,  Me<;h.mical,Klectncaland 
d   i- <Xc:&  r  .1;  i--eermg.  Cond  acted  in  co-tipieatitm  v  itl^i  <;ngireering  firms. 
St  ?jic  ents  g&  m  ivhile  teai«ing.  Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

'         SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
T^our-year  covirf.e  ip   Busn.ess  Adminiscration   leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bftchekvr  of  Business  Administration.  Students  may  specialize  in  Industrial 
Management,  Marketing,  Finance,  Accounting,  and  Sales  Management.  A 
two-year  course  leading  to  a  Junior  Certificate.  Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Preparation  for 
Bar  Examinations  and  Practice.  High  scholastic  standards.  A  much  larger 
percentage  of  graduates  pass  bar  exsminatic-ns  than  of  any  other  evening  law 
school  in  New  England.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  Divisions  at 
Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Providence. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
(  CtHoduoa  tionaiy 
Four-year  courses  in  Professional  Accounting,  Marketing,  and  Business 
Administration,  with  specialization  in  banking,  finance,  insurance,  and  other 
fields,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science. 
Special  two-year  cof-sea  for  those  desiring  intensive  specialization.  Work  con- 
ducted at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence, 
Bridgeport,  and  New  Haven. 

NON-COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS 

EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 
Three-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  and  Struc- 
tural Engineering  leading  to  a  diploma.  Trains  men  for  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  Work  conducted  at  Boston,  and  in  the  Divisions  at  Worcester, 
Springfield,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  In  the  Divisions  the  school  is  known 
as  the  Evening  Engineering  Institute. 

NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
Courses  in  usual  high  school  subjects  leading  to  a  diploma.  Three  sixteen- 
week  terms  each  year.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  meet  college  entrance 
requirements  in  from  three  to  five  years.  Work  conducted  at  Boston  and  in 
Divisions  at  Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  Providence. 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 
Courses  in  all  phases  of  Automotive  industry  with  special  instruction  in 
Principles,  Advanced  Repair,  Ignition,  Battery,  Upholstering,  and  Driving. 
Courses  designed  for  owners,  salesmen,  mechanics,  and  chauffeurs. 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
A  diversified  program  of  short  intensive  courses  in  Blueprint  Reading, 
Public    Speaking,    Practical    Trade    Mathematics,    Mechanical     Drawing, 
Estimating,  Civil  Service,  English  for  Educated  Foreigners,  etc. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  schools,  address 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 

Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
1924  -  1925 


EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
HIGH  SCHOLASTIC  STANDARDS 
SOUND    PROFESSIONAL    IDEALS 


Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in 

Boston.  Divisions  arc  conducted  in  the  Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 

Bridgeport,  Providence,  and  New  Haven 


CALENDAR 


1924  September  1 

September  8 

September  8-12 

September  23 

September  23 

November  15 

November  27 

December  22  to  December  26 
both  dates  inclusive 

1925  January  1 
January  15 
March  15 
April  10 
May  30 
June  14 
June         17 


Registration  Commences 
Junior  and  Senior  Class  Lectures  Begin 
Entrance  and  Condition  Examinations 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Class  Lectures  Begin 
Payment  of  first  instalment  of  tuition  due 
Payment  of  second  instalment  of  tuition  due 
Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Recess 

New  Year's  Day 

Payment  of  third  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Payment  of  last  instalment  of  tuition  due 

Good  Friday 

Memorial  Day 

Baccalaureate  Address 

Commencement 


Monday,  Sept.  8 
Tuesday,  Sept.  9 
Wednesday,  Sept.  10 
Thursday,  Sept.  11 
Friday,  Sept.  12 


CONDITION  EXAMINATIONS,  1924 
Criminal  Law,  Property  1,  Corporations 
Torts,  Equity  I,  Property  II  (Deeds) 
Agency,  Partnership,  Bankruptcy 
Contracts,  Bills  and  Notes,  Equity  II 
Sales,  Wills,  Trusts 


Examinations  must  be  taken  at  the  time  scheduled,  as  no  special  examinations  will  be  given 


OFFICE  HOURS 
September  1-July  1 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  7.00  p.m.-9.30  p.m. 
Saturdays,  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

July  1-September  1 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  7.00  p.m.-9  p.m. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Trustees 

ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON,  Chairman 

ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Vice-Chairman 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT.  Secretary 


WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  BULLARD 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
RUSSELL  STURGIS  CODMAN 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
LEWIS  ABBOTT  CROSSETT 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 
RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT 
HENRY  BRADLEE  FENNO 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
HENRY  GARDNER  LORD 
ERNEST  LOVERING 
FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE 


WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

MILTON  CRAWFORD  MAPES 

EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WALTER  BEMIS  MOSSMAN 

HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  JR. 

THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

SABIN  POND  SANGER 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

EDWARD  SYLVESTER  SMITH 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS    ROBERT    CARNEGIE    STEELE 

GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Board  of  Governors 


ALBERT  HARMON  CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  Secretary 
WILMAN  EDWARD  ADAMS  ARTHUR      STODDARD     JOHNSON 

WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK  WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

WALTON  LEE  CROCKER  HENRY  WHITING  NEWHALL 

ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE  FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

Educational  Committee 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON  RICHARD  DAY  ALLEN 

WILLIAM  SWEET  NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER 

DWIGHT  LEETE  ROGERS  NORMAN  LEWIS  SAMMIS 

BYRON  AINSWORTH  PIERCE  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UMMER 

FRANK  SWAN 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

WALTER  FOSTER  ANGELL  JAMES  EDWARD  DOOLEY 

JOSEPH  JEROME  HAHN  GEORGE  HENRY  HUDDY,  JR. 


WORCESTER  DIVISION 

Educational  Committee 

EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 
CURTIS  ROYAL  BLANCHARD  JAMES    CHERRY    FAUSNAUGHT 

LOUIS  HENRY  BUCKLEY  RAY  WOODVILLE  GREENE.  M.D. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BURNHAM  ROBERT  LINDO  MOORE 

ZELOTUS  WOOD  COOMBS  PHILIP  MAYNARD  MORGAN 

WARREN  GILBERT  DAVIS  HERBERT   PARKER    LANSDALE.JR. 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

GEORGE  ANTHONY  GASKILL  WILLIS  SIBLEY 

JUDGE  GEORGE  RUSSELL  STOBBS 


SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 


Educational  Committee 


SETH  LEROY  BUSH  GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BLAKE  ALEXANDER  HOOVER 

ARTHUR  LEE  CHARLES     CORNWALL    RAMSDELL 

CARLOS  ELLIS  CLARENCE     VINTON     SAWHILL 

STANLEY  OSCAR  SMITH  FRANK  DECATUR  TAIT 


Advisory  Board,  School  of  Law 

RALPH  WATERBURY  ELLIS,  SR.  GURDON  WRIGHT  GORDON 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Executive  Council 


FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B.,  M.H. 

President  of  the   University 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 

Secretary  of  the   University 

CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  A.B.,  M.S. 

Director  of  the  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER.  A.B.,  A.M. 

Director  of  Secondary  Schools 


Heads  of  Schools 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Carl  Stephens  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Turner  Flowers  Garner,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Dean 


Non-Collegiate  Schools 

EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Thomas  Edward  Penard,  S.B.,  Associate  Dean 

NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Chester  Lawrence  Pepper,  S.B.,  Principal 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 


Special  Advisors 

FRANK  BONNYMAN  CAWLEY,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Education 
ERNEST  HENRY  TIPPETT 
Director  of  Beligious  Education 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B.,  M.H.,  President  of  the  Unioersiig 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the   University 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Associate  Dean 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Regional  Director 


BOSTON 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 
ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Secretary 


Staff  of  Instruction 


ASA  SAMUEL    ALLEN,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Massachusetts  Practice.  Common  Law  Pleading, 

Bar  Review,  Quizzes 
JAY  BERNARD  ANGEVINE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Bankruptcy 
ARTHUR  WILLIS  BLACKMAN,  B.A..  LL.B..  £guj7j/ / 
WILLIAM  EDWIN  DORMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Constitutional  Law 
ELIAS  FIELD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  I  and  Partnership 
GEORGE  KNOWLES  GARDNER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 
ARTHUR  DEHON  HILL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Legal  Ethics 

HAROLD  PENDEXTER  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  II  and  Property  III 
HUGH  DEAN  McLELLAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Contracts 

RAYMOND  TASKER  PARKE,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes  and  Sales 
MAYO  ADAMS  SHATTUCK,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  II  and  Suretyship 
OSCAR  STORER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Torts  and  Evidence 
CURTIS  HARVEY  WATERMAN,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Agency  and  Criminal  Law 


DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Quizzes 


ROY  MITCHELL  LAWSON,  Assistant  Secretary 
RUTH  BRADFORD  MORSE,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
MURIEL  IRENE  TAYLOR,  Recorder 
MYRA  EDNA  'WHITE,  Librarian 
GWEN  MAY  FRY,  Bookkeeper 

THEODORE  PERRY  BELL,  Student  Assistant,  Law  IV 
DAVID  LAWRENCE  MARTIN,  Student  Assistant,  Law  III 
ELMO  BASLEY  TAYLOR,  Student  Assistant,  Law  II 
MARION  BURTON  MOREHEAD,  Student  Assistant,  Law  II 
EDWARD  JOSEPH  KEELAN,  JR.,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
WALTER  WILLIAM  KEILER,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
ALBERT  EDWARD  SAUNDERS,  Student  Assistant,  Law  I 
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PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UMMER,  Director 

ERWIN  BRAUN,  Assistant  Director 

ALEXANDER  LYMAN  CHURCHILL.  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 

DAVID  GREER,  LL.B..  Regional  Supervisor 

Staff  of  Instruction 

HENRY  MANCHESTER  BOSS,  JR.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 
ALEXANDER  LYMAN  CHURCHILL,  LL.B.,  Constitutional  Laiv 
SIDNEY  CLIFFORD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Properly  I 
PATRICK  PAUL  CURRAN,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Torts 
OSCAR  LEONARD  HELTZEN,  A.B.,  Rhode  Island  Practice 
ALFRED  HOPKINS  LAKE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  II,  Property  II 
CHARLES  WINSOR  LITTLEFIELD,  A.^.,  Bankruptcy 

■William  washburn  moss,  a.m.,  ll.b..  Equity  i 

EPHRAIM  BUTLER  MOULTON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Contracts 

ALBERT  NATHANIEL  PETERSON,  Ph.B.,  Property  III 

EUGENE  JAMES  PHILLIPS,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Evidence 

CHARLES   PECK   SISSON,   A.B.,   LL.B.,    Partnership.   Sales,  Bills  and    Notes 

WORCESTER  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE,  JR.,  A.M.,  Director 
EDWIN  GATES  NORMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Regional  Supervisor 
ETHEL  MAY  DAVIS,  Registrar 


Staff  of  Instruction 


HARRY  HEYWOOD  ATWOOD,  A.B.,  LL.B..  Wills,  Property  I 

STANLEY  GILMAN  BARKER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes 

EDWIN  HANFORD  CRANDELL,  LL.B.,  Bankruptcy 

HOWARD  WYMAN  COWEE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Property  III 

EDWARD  FORRESTER  MANN,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Massachusetts  Bar),  Property  II 

ARCHIBALD  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Partnership 

EDWIN  GATES  NORMAN.  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Evidence,  Massachusetts  Practice 

CHARLES  WATERS  PROCTOR,  LL.B.,  Equity  II 

LOUE  EUGENE  STOCKWELL,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  I 

GEORGE  AVERY  WHITE,  LL.B.,  Cri/nj/Ja/ Law 


SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  DOANE  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Director 
EVERETT  WILLIAM  CLARK,  A.B.,  Associate  Director 
HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
DAVID  GREER.  LL.B.,  Regional  Supervisor 
AGNES  ADELE  RANSON,  B.C.S.,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

HORACE  EUGENE  ALLEN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Torts 

FRANK  AUCHTER,  LL.B.,  Common  Law  Pleading 

ROBERT  WARE  BODFISH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Partnership 

ERNEST  WESTERVELT  CARMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bankruptcy 

CHARLES  RUSSELL  CLASON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Equity  I,  Equity  II 

DOUGLAS  CROOK,  C.E.,  D.Sc,  LL.M.,  Property  III 

JOSEPH  BERG  ESENWEIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Public  Speaking 

GURDON  WRIGHT  GORDON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Cons/i/u/jona/ Law 

JOHN  DANIEL  KAPPS,  LL.B.,  Property  II 

JOHN  HOUSTON  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations 

HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Contracts 

ARCHER  ROBERT  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Evidence 

RALPH  STEVENS  SPOONER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Massachusetts  Practice,  PropertyJI.  Bar 

Review,  Quizzes 
RUFUS  HAROLD  TILTON.  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Criminal  Law.  Agency 
WILLIAM  WOOD  YERRALL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes,  Sales 


Committees 
Committee  on  Administration 

DEAN  CHURCHILL 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN  ALLEN 
MR.  SMITH,  Regional  Director 
MR.  GREER,  Regional  Supervisor 

Committee  on  Admission 

DEAN  CHURCHILL 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN  ALLEN 
MR.  SMITH,  Regional  Director 

The  Extension  Committee 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

Chairman 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL 

Vice-Chairman 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT 

Secretary 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH 

Regional  Director 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


THE  STUDY  OF  LAW 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  American  civilization  due  to 
an  unparalleled  development  in  commerce  and  industry  has 
come  an  increased  demand  for  men  who  are  well  trained  in  the 
law  and  who  combine  with  the  knowledge  of  law  the  highest 
type  of  ideals  and  the  best  legal  ethics. 

The  law  treats  of  nearly  every  phase  of  human  relationship. 
It  prepares  a  student  to  deal  effectively  with  men  and  affairs; 
it  trains  him  to  think,  to  think  straight,  to  think  a  proposition 
through  to  the  end  and  then  to  act  in  accordance  with  judg- 
ment based  on  a  clean-cut,  unbiased  analysis  of  the  facts.  This 
habit  of  analytical  thinking  and  judicial  action  is  indispensable 
to  the  practitioner  of  law.  It  is  equally  indispensable  to  business 
men,  those  in  political  life,  and  to  all  who  would  render  the 
most  efficient  service  to  society. 

A  large  number  of  the  most  successful  men  in  nearly  every 
field  of  activity  have  had  a  training  in  law;  and  the  demand  for 
such  men  is  constantly  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase 
with  the  economic  and  social  evolution  of  the  country. 

Law  Schools  have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  in  the 
past;  they  will  render  an  even  greater  service  in  the  future. 
From  the  law  schools  of  to-day  must  come  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. Justice  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— the  lawyer,  as  an  officer  of  justice,  is  charged  with  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble  in 
human  society. 

"Above  all,  a  lawyer  will  find  his  highest  honor  in  a  deserved 
reputation  for  scrupulous  fidelity  to  private  trust  and  public 
duty,  with  the  vigor  and  openness  of  an  honest  man  and  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  citizen."  (Canon  of  Professional  Ethics, 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association.)  Law  Schools  must  devote 
themselves  to  training  lawyers  who,  either  in  the  profession  or 
in  other  fields  of  activity,  will  be  efficient  and  effective  in  the 
actual  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  who  will  have  as 
ideals  in  their  work,  justice  and  service  to  mankind. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Massachusetts  has  maintained  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  two  of  the  most  prominent  day  law  schools  in  America — 
the  Harvard  University  School  of  Law  and  Boston  University 
School  of  Law.  These  schools,  however,  were  not,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  a  very  large  group  of  highly  intelligent 
and  ambitious  employed  men  who  desire  advancement  either 
through  preparing  for  the  legal  profession  or  through  a  law 
training  which  might  be  applicable  in  their  business  careers. 
Prior  to  1898  there  was  a  persistent  demand  for  an  evening  law 
school  which  should  be  thorough  in  its  instruction  and  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  its  graduates  would  stand  well  at 
the  Bar  and  be  recognized  as  men  of  professional  attainment  and 
ethical  standards.  In  response  to  this  demand  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  was  established  in  1898  through  the 
co-operation  and  under  the  active  guidance  of  the  late  Hon. 
James  R.  Dunbar,  the  late  Prof.  James  Barr  Ames,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett, 
then  Dean  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law. 

Divisions  of  the  Northeastern  University  School  of  Law  have 
been  established  as  indicated  below.  The  nature  and  quality  of 
work  offered  in  these  divisions  is  the  same  as  that  offered  in 
Boston — the  work  being  under  the  same  supervision  and 
administration  as  the  Boston  work. 

From  the  outset  the  Worcester  Division  of  the  Law  School 
admitted  women  to  its  classes.  Springfield,  in  1921,  decided  to 
admit  women,  effective  with  the  entering  class  of  September  of 
that  year.  In  January,  1922,  the  trustees  of  Northeastern 
University,  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  School  of  Law,  voted  to  admit  women  to  the  school 
in  Boston  and  in  all  of  the  Divisions,  subject,  so  far  as  the 
Divisions  were  concerned,  to  the  approval  of  the  local  boards. 
This  step  of  the  trustees  was  taken  after  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  points  involved,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  leading 
legal  educators,  upon  the  basis  of  a  persistent  demand  that 
women  be  admitted  to  the  school  and  upon  the  experience  of 
outstanding  law  schools  in  co-education:  it  being  found  that, 
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with  the  exception  of  Harvard  and  Columbia,  where  women 
have  not  been  admitted,  all  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the 
country  are  admitting  women,  with  excellent  results,  to  their 
classes  and  in  full  candidacy  for  their  degrees.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  classes  in  the  school  are  already  as  large  as  are  de- 
sirable, only  a  hmited  number  of  mature  women  who  are 
especially  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  pursue  a  law 
course  will  be  admitted  to  the  school  each  year. 

PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Providence  early  in  May,  1920,  a  group 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  recommended 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Providence  Y.M.C.A.,  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  division  of  The  Northeastern  University 
School  of  Law  in  Providence.  This  meeting  was  followed  two 
weeks  later  by  a  more  representative  gathering  of  the  Bar  at 
which  the  request  was  repeated.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
by  the  Y.M.C.A-  to  meet  this  request  and  in  October,  1920,  the 
Providence  Division  School  of  Law  was  opened. 

Much  very  helpful  assistance  and  guidance  have  been  given 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  and  a  very  capable  Faculty  has 
been  secured.  During  1924-1925  the  complete  four-year  curricu- 
lum will  be  offered. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  13, 
1920:  "Resolved,  that  the  Committee  of  100  of  The  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomes  the  establishment  of  a  Branch 
of  Northeastern  University  in  the  City  of  Providence,  be- 
lieving it  gives  an  additional  opportunity  for  the  education  of 
employed  men." 

WORCESTER  DIVISION 

In  April,  1919,  the  Worcester  Division  School  of  Law  was 
officially  established  and  formally  announced.  Classes  did  not 
commence,  however,  until  September  of  the  same  year.  An 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  guiding 
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the  affairs  of  the  School  locally  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
Faculty.  The  response  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  opening 
of  the  Worcester  Division  is  best  evidenced  by  the  enrolment 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  entire  four-year  program  is 
offered.  Since  the  opening  of  the  School  in  Worcester,  women 
have  been  admitted  as  regular  students  and  have  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  School. 

SPRINGFIELD  DIVISION 

The  Springfield  Division  of  the  School  of  Law,  established  in 
May,  1919,  was  the  second  division  of  the  School  to  be  formed. 
The  late  Chief  Justice  Marcus  P.  Knowlton  expressed  a  great 
interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Springfield  Division  when  the 
matter  was  first  proposed  in  1915,  but,  with  the  coming  of  the 
war,  plans  had  to  be  postponed.  The  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  of  much  assistance  in  the  establishing  of  this  Division  and 
in  the  selection  of  the  Faculty.  Springfield  and  vicinity  have 
given  splendid  support  to  this  Division  as  is  indicated  by  the 
student  body.  The  complete  curriculum  is  being  given.  Women 
are  admitted  as  regular  students. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

From  the  outset  the  school  developed  around  the  following 
basic  principles: 

1.  A  non-proprietary  evening  law  school  with  high  scholastic 
standards — devoting  all  of  its  resources  to  building  up  the  best 
type  of  evening  law  school. 

2.  The  case  method  as  a  basis  of  instruction:  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  review  quizzes. 

3.  A  Faculty  made  up  of  men  who  are  graduates  of  the  best 
law  schools,  who  have  achieved  success  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  each  of  whom  possesses,  further,  the  qualifications  of  a 
teacher. 

4.  A  sound  course  of  study. 

5.  High  professional  ethics  and  a  preparation  for  the  legal 
profession,  not  only  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  in  the  broader  sense 
of  service  to  mankind. 

6.  Impartial  administration — whereby  the  rules  relating  to 
attendance,  grading,  examinations  and  scholarship  are  im- 
partially enforced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  on  the  part  of  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  that  the  principles  enumerated  above 
can  be  complied  with  on  the  part  of  evening  law  schools  and 
must  be  complied  with  by  this  type  of  school;  provided  the  work 
of  these  schools  is  to  have  any  warrant  for  continuance.  An 
evening  law  school,  such  as  Northeastern  University,  which 
carefully  selects  its  Faculty  and  its  student  body,  organizes  a 
sound  course  of  study,  and  insists  upon  the  highest  possible 
ethical  standards,  can  be  of  incalculable  value  to  society  through 
the  training  of  men  who  will  become  efficient  leaders.  With  the 
tendency  from  a  republican  representative  form  of  government 
to  a  democratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  people  are 
directly  responsible,  it  is  more  than  ever  imperative  that  men 
be  trained  who  are  capable  'of  the  highest  type  of  efficient 
leadership.  It  is  to  this  ideal  that  evening  law  schools  should 
consecrate  their  efforts  and  it  is  this  ideal  to  which  North- 
eastern University  has  consecrated  its  efforts. 
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SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 

The  School  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  Approximately  six 
thousand  one  hundred  students  have  been  enrolled,  including 
business  executives,  clerks  from  the  offices  of  leading  attor- 
neys; clerks  and  officers  from  every  court  in  Boston;  state, 
city,  and  government  officials;  teachers  and  students  from  other 
law  schools;  and  a  large  number  of  able  men  engaged  in  various 
other  lines  of  activity.  About  87  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have 
passed  the  bar  examinations  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  other 
states,  and  of  the  remaining  13  per  cent,  the  larger  number  are 
business  or  professional  men  who  have  not  intended  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  Law  and,  for  that  reason,  have  not 
attempted  the  bar  examinations.  When  these  figures  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  fact  that  of  614  men  recently  examined 
in  Massachusetts  only  38  per  cent  were  successful,  the  success 
of  Northeastern  University  in  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
bar  is  apparent. 

Various  reports,  alumni  letters  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation evidence  the  fact  that  those  who  have  completed  the  re- 
quired course  of  Study  have  profited  immeasurably  by  the 
training  which  they  have  received. 

INCORPORATION 

In  January,  1904,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  seeking  the  incorporation  of  the  School,  with 
the  power  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  rapid 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  legislature,  and  the  cordial  recogni- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  School  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  and 
the  heads  of  our  day  law  and  other  professional  schools,  testify 
in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  position  the  School  occupies  in  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  is  drawn  mostly  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  although  almost  every  vocation  is  represented. 
For  the  most  part  the  men  are  relatively  mature — a  recent 
survey  showed  20  per  cent  of  the  student  body  to  be  over  30 
years  of  age  and  38  per  cent  of  the  student  body  26  years  or 
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older.  The  contact  with  one  another  of  students  from  various 
fields  of  activities  and  of  widely  ranging  ages  is  of  considerable 
value  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  those  personal  qualities 
which  tend  to  make  for  social  efTiciency.  Over  34  per  cent  of  the 
students  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  prior  to 
entering  the  school — a  large  number  of  these  college  men 
having  received  degrees. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  three  methods  of  instruction  employed  by  law 
schools:  The  lecture  method,  in  which  the  instructor  gives  a 
presentation  exercise  and  assigns  cases  to  be  read;  the  case 
method,  in  which  cases  are  assigned  to  be  read  in  advance,  and 
later  discussed  and  commented  upon  in  class;  and  a  combination 
of  these  two  systems,  in  which  the  instructor's  lecture  or 
presentation  of  the  essentials  is  followed  by  the  discussion  of 
cases  previously  read. 

Twenty-six  years'  experience  has  led  the  School  of  Law  to 
adopt  a  modification  of  the  third  method,  namely:  Lecture,  or 
citation,  and  discussion,  supplemented  with  written  tests  and 
systematic  quizzes.  The  value  of  this  method  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  the  students  at  the  bar  examinations 
and  later  in  practice. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  success  of  the  Law  School  can  be  attributed,  in  large 
measure  to  two  factors:  First,  to  impartial  administration 
whereby  the  rules  relating  to  attendance,  grading,  examinations 
and  scholarship  are  strictly  and  impartially  enforced;  and 
above  all,  to  the  Faculty,  which  is  made  up  of  men,  many  of 
whom  have  graduated  from  their  respective  law  schools  with 
scholastic  honors,  and  all  of  whom  have  been  successful  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  contact  of  the  students  with  practising 
attorneys  of  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high 
ethical  and  professional  standards  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value;  and  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  school  which 
has  been  to  the  highest  degree  successful. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


The  following  are  the  admission  requirements  to  the  School 
of  Law: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  student  entering  as  a  candidate  for  the  LL.B.  degree 
must  furnish  satisfactory  credentials  showing  that: 

a.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  day  high  school,  or  a 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or, 

b.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  institution  of  recognized  colle- 
giate grade, 

or, 

0.  He  has  completed  satisfactorily  fifteen  units  of  second- 
ary school  work  in  an  approved  day  high  school  or  in  a 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or, 

d.  He  must  pass  satisfactorily  entrance  examinations 
covering  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  file 
their  applications  and  credentials  regarding  previous  study  of 
law  with  the  Dean.  After  consideration  of  the  standing  of  the 
school  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  applicant's  attendance 
and  scholarship  thereat,  the  School  authorities  will  apprise  the 
applicant  of  his  status  as  a  student  upon  entering  the  Law 
School. 

One  or  two  years'  attendance  at  an  accredited  three-year 
day  law  school  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  required  four- 
year  period  of  school  attendance. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  should  be  filed  as 
early  as  possible  in  order  that  the  case  of  each  applicant  may  be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  his  status  definitely  determined 
before  the  opening  of  School.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  large 
enrolments,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  entering  class  in  certain  instances:  for  this  reason,  also,  it  is 
vital  that  those  who  wish  to  be  assured  of  admission  to  the 
School,  file  their  applications  well  in  advance  of  the  opening 
date  of  School. 
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TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Application  fee: 

Payable  on  filing  application  for  admission    $5.00 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 30.00 

January  15 30.00 

March  15 30.00 

Total 125.00 

Total $130.00 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15    30.00 

January  15    30.00 

March  15 30.00 

Total $125.00 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 30.00 

January  15 30.00 

March  15 30.00 

Total $125.00 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Tuition  fees:  At  opening  of  School $35.00 

November  15 30.00 

January  15 30.00 

March  15 30.00 

Total $125.00 

Graduation  fee: 

Payable  March  1 10.00 

Total $135.00 
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STUDENTS  REVIEWING 

Students  may  be  permitted  by  the  Dean  to  review  single 
courses  or  a  full  year's  work  at  one-half  of  the  regular  tuition 
rates.  Students  who  are  required  to  take  review  work  because  of 
failures  in  previous  years  are  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  half- 
rates. 

SPECIAL  FEES 

a.  Condition  Examinations $2,00 

(see  page  23) 

b.  Graduation  Fee 110.00 

(payable  by  all  members  of  the  senior  class  who  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  on  or  before  March  1) 

IN  GENERAL 

All  tuition  fees  include  a  limited  membership  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Men  duly  enrolled  in  the  School  are  allowed  reduced  rates  in 
the  case  of  the  gymnasium  and  natatorium. 

The  apphcation  fee  is  payable  only  once,  on  initial  entry  to 
the  School. 

WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  school  office  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  withdrawing,  giving  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  These 
notifications  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
throughout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the 
University  provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled 
as  follows : 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty 

days  after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 
1.  The  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  paid  by  the  applicant 

may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at  some  future 
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time  to  apply  upon  the  tuition  of  any  school  in 
Northeastern  University.  This  is  done,  provided  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  application  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Refunds,  and  on  the  further 
condition  that  the  credit  be  used  within  two  years. 
2.  Cash  refunds  may    be  granted    only    in    cases   where 
students  are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of 
personal   illness.   The   application   must   be   accom- 
panied    by     a    satisfactory     certificate    from     the 
physician. 
In  the  event  of  withdrawal  after  initial  application  for  ad- 
mission has  been  filed,  no  refundment  is  made  of  the  five  dollar 
appHcation  fee.  If  a  student  is  forced  to  withdraw,  because  of 
non-acceptance  by  the  School,  he  will  be  refunded  one-half  of 
the  application  fee,  or  two  and  one-half  dollars. 
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ENROLMENT 

Owing  to  the  delay  each  year  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
the  consequent  rush  on  the  opening  night,  those  desiring  ad- 
mission are  requested  to  register  during  the  two  weeks  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  School. 

For  the  application  blanks  for  admission  to  the  School,  or  for 
further  information,  address  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  students  attend  the 
lectures  from  the  opening  night  and  receive  credit  therefor. 
In  order  to  receive  attendance  credit  students  must  enroll  and 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  their  tuition.  After  the  application 
blanks  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  school,  letters  have 
to  be  written  and  credentials  have  to  be  obtained  and  acted 
upon  before  the  students'  status  can  be  determined.  This 
necessarily  requires  considerable  time.  Manifestly,  students 
should  not  wait  for  the  status  reports  but  should  enroll  and 
commence  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  LECTURES 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  lectures 
and  review  quizzes  in  a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  therein.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  lectures 
and  review  quizzes  in  a  course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  ex- 
amination therein  and  will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  60 
per  cent. 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  one-half  and  three-fourths 
of  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  in  a  course,  he  must  furnish 
satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee  on  Attendance  for  the 
absences  under  three-fourths  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  therein;  and,  further,  he  must  attain  a  grade 
of  70  in  order  to  pass  in  such  examination, 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  scheduled  for 
him  in  a  given  year  in  order  to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as 
a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  lectures  and  review  quizzes  scheduled  for 
him  in  his  entire  curriculum  in  order  to  qualify  in  attendance  for 
his  degree.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  a  student  must 
be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period,  unless, 
upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period  is 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

EXAMINATIONS 

One  final  examination  is  regularly  given  in  each  course  at  the 
close  thereof. 

One  make-up  examination  is  regularly  given  each  year  in 
each  course,  those  in  Senior  subjects  in  the  spring  and  those  in 
Junior,   Sophomore,   and   Freshman   subjects   in   September. 
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(See  schedule  for  September,  1924,  on  page  2.)  Moreover,  a 
student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  mid-year  or  final  examina- 
tion regularly  given  in  the  course  in  which  he  is  conditioned. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  mid-year  or  final  examination  in  a 
given  course  receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cent  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  a  make-up  examination  in  that  course. 

If  a  student,  for  good  cause,  does  not  take  the  examination 
given  at  the  close  of  a  course,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  it 
any  time  thereafter  when  an  examination  in  that  subject  is 
regularly  scheduled;  and,  since  that  will  be  his  first  examination 
therein,  he  will  receive  full  credit  for  whatever  grade  he  attains. 

The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a  student 
from  another  examination  therein. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  condition  examination 
taken  by  a  student.  This  sum  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  examination  and  no  man  will  be  admitted  to  any  con- 
dition examination  until  the  fee  has  been  paid  in  full.  Students 
desiring  to  take  condition  examinations  should  report  to  the 
School  Office  to  make  necessary  payments  and  to  receive  ad- 
mission cards  to  the  examinations.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
men  taking,  as  make-up  examinations,  the  regular  examinations 
given  at  the  close  of  a  course. 

In  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  in  a  course, 
the  student  must  qualify  in  attendance.  (See  attendance 
regulations.) 

TESTS 

A  system  of  tests  is  maintained  whereby  two  tests  are 
regularly  given  in  each  full  year  course  and  one  test  is  regularly 
given  in  each  half-year  course.  In  each  of  the  two  tests  in  a  full 
year  course  a  maximum  of  five  points  is  obtainable  toward  the 
student's  final  grade  or  in  both  tests  combined  a  maximum 
aggregate  of  ten  points  is  obtainable  toward  a  student's  final 
grade.  In  the  half-year  courses  the  one  test  that  is  given  is 
longer  than  is  the  test  in  a  full  year  course,  a  maximum  of  ten 
points  being  obtainable  in  the  half-year  courses  toward  a 
student's  final  grade  in  the  particular  course  in  which  the  test 
is  taken.  In  each  instance  the  remaining  ninety  points  is  ob- 
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tainable  by  work  in  the  regular  examinations  given  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  courses. 

If  a  student  does  not  take  certain  of  the  tests  when  they  are 
regularly  scheduled,  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  any  time 
thereafter  when  the  test  in  the  subject  is  given,  with  the  re- 
quirement, however,  in  a  full-year  course,  that  a  man  who  has 
missed  the  first  semester  test  must  take  a  first  semester  test  as  a 
make-up,  and  a  man  who  has  missed  a  second  semester  test  must 
take  a  second  semester  test  as  a  make-up.  If  a  make-up  test  is 
the  first  trial  which  a  man  has  made,  he  will  receive  credit  for 
whatever  grade  he  obtains. 

The  receipt  of  three  points  in  a  test  in  a  full-year  course  pre- 
cludes the  student  from  taking  a  corresponding  test  in  that 
course.  If  a  student  received  less  than  three  points  in  a  test  in 
a  full-year  course,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  correspond- 
ing test  in  that  subject  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled,  but  will 
receive  credit  for  only  three  points  even  though  he  obtains  a 
higher  grade. 

In  the  single  test  in  a  half-year  course  a  student  who  has 
received  six  points  in  the  test  cannot  take  another  test  in  that 
subject.  A  student  who  receives  less  than  six  points  in  the  test 
given  in  a  half-year  subject  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  test 
again  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled,  but  will  receive  credit  for 
only  six  points  even  though  he  obtains  a  higher  grade. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS  OR  TESTS 

Under  no  conditions  will  special  examinations  or  tests  be 
given  in  a  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  or 
tests  must  either  take  the  regular  final  examinations  or  tests  or, 
in  case  of  examinations,  the  regular  make-up  examinations  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  be  re-examined. 

LAW  CONDITIONS 

No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examinations  of  his  class  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  with  the  class,  except  by  special 
permission.  Any  student  who  during  two  successive  years  shall 
fail  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  examinations  to  enable  him, 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Administration,  to  proceed 
to  a  higher  class  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  school. 

No  student,  who  fails  on  account  of  law  conditions,  to  re- 
ceive his  degree  in  due  course,  will  be  permitted  to  remove  his 
conditions  and  qualify  for  the  LL.B.  degree  by  examination 
only,  later  than  one  year  following  the  graduation  of  his  regular 
class,  or  other  than  by  actually  taking  over  and  passing 
examinations  in  all  of  the  courses  in  which  he  has  failed.  Per- 
mission to  repeat  courses  and  the  conditions  under  which  such 
work  can  be  taken  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Administration  in  each  individual  case. 

MARKS 

For  relation  between  attendance  and  marks,  see  pages  22 
and  23. 

With  respect  to  grade,  a  student  is  entitled  to  a  degree  if  he 
obtains  at  least  60  per  cent  in  all  courses  scheduled  in  the  entire 
four-year  curriculum  or  if,  failing  in  one  Senior  subject,  he 
obtains  an  average  of  at  least  65  per  cent  in  all  courses  so 
scheduled;  provided  always  that  his  attendance  is  not  such  as 
to  require  70  per  cent  as  a  passing  mark. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  attendance  affects 
the  student  in  two  ways;  viz.,  (1)  in  qualifying  to  take  examina- 
tions in  his  respective  courses,  and  (2)  in  qualifying  for  the 
degree. 

The  required  period  of  attendance  at  the  School  is  four 
years,  except  for  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

A  student  qualifies  for  cum  laude  distinction  if  he  obtains  an 
average  of  at  least  85  per  cent  in  all  courses  scheduled  in  the 
entire  four-year  curriculum. 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  ofTice  of  the 
Director. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  a 
student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

Be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  time  of  receiving  the 
degree. 

Fulfill  the  academic  requirements. 

Make  the  required  attendance  upon  lectures. 

Obtain  the  required  marks  in  all  courses  scheduled  for  the 
degree. 

Note.  Candidates  for  graduation  should  file  their  applica- 
tions in  the  Law  School  office  not  later  than  March  1st  of  the 
year  in  which  they  expect  to  receive  their  degree. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES* 

FIRST  YEAR 

LEGAL  ETHICS 

{Six  Weeks) 
The  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  the  courts;  the  defence  or  prosecu- 
tion of  those  accused  of  crime;  adverse  influences  and  con- 
flicting interests;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  his  client;  negotia- 
tions with  the  opposite  party;  acquiring  interest  in  litigation; 
the  lawyer's  fee;  contingent  fees;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  his 
fellow  lawyers;  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  the  adverse  party  and 
witnesses;  the  conduct  of  the  lawyer  in  court;  advertising;  the 
responsibility  of  the  lawyer  for  litigation;  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  to  society  at  large. 

TORTS 

(Thirty-two  Weeks) 

Definition  of  tort;  theory  of  liability  in  tort;  distinctions 
between  tort  and  breach  of  contract;  defences  to  torts  or 
apparent  torts;  assignability  of  right  of  action  in  tort;  damages; 
discharge  of  torts;  disability;  including  responsibility  of  infants, 
married  women,  insane  persons,  municipal  corporations  and 
charities  in  tort;  assault  and  battery;  false  imprisonment; 
trespass  to  property;  slander  and  libel;  slander  of  title;  entice- 
ment and  seduction;  loss  of  consortium;  deceit;  infringement  of 
trade-marks;  malicious  prosecution;  negligence. 

Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Torts. 

CONTRACTS 

(Thirty-six  Weeks) 
Offer   and   acceptance;   consideration;   performance   of,   or 
promise  to  perform  non-contract  obligation  as  consideration; 
moral  obligation  as   consideration;  antecedent  act  or  agree- 
ment as  consideration;  parties  to  a  contract,  including  aliens, 

•The  order  of  courses,  so  far  as  the  Divisions  are  concerned,  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Administration. 
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executors  and  administrators,  guardians,  infants,  insane  per- 
sons, intoxicated  persons  and  married  women;  omitting  agents, 
corporations  and  partners  on  account  of  these  subjects  being 
given  in  other  courses;  contracts  under  seal,  including  the 
form,  requisites  thereof,  delivery  and  the  matter  of  considera- 
tion; rights  of  beneficiaries  under  a  contract;  rights  of  assignees 
of  a  contract;  conditional  and  unconditional  contracts;  res- 
cission of  contracts;  damages  for  breach  of  contract;  illegality; 
duress;  mistake;  statute  of  frauds;  quasi-contracts. 
Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts,  second  edition. 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

{Fourteen  Weeks) 

Sources  of  criminal  law;  the  elements  of  crime;  effect  of 
consent,  condonation,  negligence  of  person  injured,  coercion, 
and  necessity;  criminal  intent;  effect  of  mistake  of  fact,  in- 
fancy, insanity,  and  intoxication;  the  criminal  act;  attempts; 
parties  in  crimes;  assault  and  battery;  mayhem;  false  imprison- 
ment; abortion;  rape;  murder  and  manslaughter;  larceny; 
embezzlement;  obtaining  property  by  cheats  and  false  pre- 
tenses; receiving  stolen  property;  burglary;  arson;  forgery; 
libel;  perjury;  conspiracy;  criminal  procedure  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mikell's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 

AGENCY 

(Sixteen  Weeks) 

Capacity  of  the  parties  to  the  relation;  creation  of  the  re- 
lation; authority  of  an  agent;  manner  of  execution  of  authority; 
effect  of  relation  as  between  principal  and  agent,  between 
agent  and  third  persons,  and  between  principal  and  third 
persons;  ratification;  duration  and  termination  of  the  relation. 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

THE  CASE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(Four  Weeks) 
The  case  method  of  law  instruction,  its  origin  and  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  other  methods  of  instruction;  the  sources  of 
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our  law,  constitutions,  common  law  and  statutes;  distinctions 
between  law  and  equity;  divisions  of  the  law,  civil,  criminal 
and  otherwise;  adjective  law  and  substantive  law;  the  common 
law,  its  origin  and  underlying  principles;  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis;  the  relative  value  of  text-books,  case-books,  digests  and 
the  reports;  how  to  read  and  abstract  a  case;  differentiation 
between  decision  and  dicta;  imperative  and  persuasive 
authorities;  outline  of  forms  of  action,  pleadings  and  subsequent 
proceedings  in  the  trial  of  a  case;  the  commentaries. 

"The  Study  of  Cases,"  Wambaugh. 

"The  Sources  of  the  Law,"  Bray. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

PROPERTY  I 

{Thirty  Weeks) 

Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property;  rights  of 
action  based  on  possession  or  on  ownership;  possessory  interests 
in  chattels,  including  bailments,  pledges  and  liens;  acquisition 
of  ownership  in  chattels,  including  adverse  possession,  acces- 
sion, confusion,  judgment  and  gifts;  fixtures  and  emblements. 

The  feudal  system;  tenure  in  land;  estates  in  land,  including 
their  creation  and  methods  of  conveyance  under  the  feudal 
system;  reversions,  remainders  and  other  future  estates;  joint 
ownership;  disseisin  and  the  remedies  therefor;  uses  and  trusts; 
air;  right  to  lateral  support;  water;  profits;  easements;  licenses; 
covenants  running  with  the  land;  rents;  waste;  public  rights  in 
waters  and  highways. 

Bigelow's  Cases  on  Personal  Property. 

Bigelow's  Cases  on  Rights  in  Land. 


PARTNERSHIP 

{Twelve  Weeks) 

What  constitutes  a  partnership;  a  partnership  distinguished 
from  other  relations;  partnership  by  estoppel;  creation  of 
partnership;  who  may  become  partners;  partnership  name; 
contribution  toward  capital  of  partnership;  nature  of  partner's 
interest  in  partnership  property;  transfer  of  partnership 
property;  effect  on  partnership  property  of  death  of  partner; 
nature,  extent  and  duration  of  partnership  liability;  powers  of 
partners,  both  before  and  after  dissolution;  rights  and  duties  of 
partners  inter  se;  remedies  of  partner  inter  se;  rights  and 
remedies  of  creditors;  termination  of  partnerships;  limited 
partnerships. 

Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership. 
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EQUITY  I 

(Thirty-six  Weeks) 

History,  nature,  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction;  the  jury  in 
equity;  the  maxims;  assignments;  equitable  rights,  including 
accident  and  mistake,  fraud,  notice,  estoppel,  conversion, 
adjustment  of  liabilities;  equitable  remedies,  with  particular 
attention  to  specific  performance  and  injunctions;  reformation 
and  rescission,  account,  and  other  pecuniary  remedies. 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.  Vols.  I  and  II. 

BILLS  AND  NOTES 

(Twelve  Weeks) 

The  provisions  of  the  General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  1909. 
Title  19.  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  (in  Massachusetts 
only).  Formal  requisites  of  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  bills 
of  exchange,  checks  and  notes;  obligations  and  rights  of  the 
various  parties  to  such  instruments,  makers,  acceptors,  drawers, 
drawees,  payees,  indorsers  and  indorsees;  suits  upon  bills  and 
notes;  pleading  and  defenses,  accommodation  paper;  guaranty 
and  generally  of  the  transfer,  indorsement  and  extinguishment 
of  bills  and  notes. 

Colson's  Huffcut  on  Negotiable  Instruments,  second  edition. 

SALES 

(Twelve  Weeks) 

Sales  and  mortgages  of  personal  property;  subject  matter  of 
sales;  when  title  passes;  risk  of  loss;  rights  and  remedies  of 
seller  and  buyer  in  executed,  executory  and  conditional  con- 
tracts of  sale;  warranties  of  title  and  quality;  seller's  lien  and 
stoppage  in  transitu,  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  of 
title;  fraud;  statute  of  frauds;  factors  and  recording  acts; 
actions  and  defenses. 

Woodward's  Cases  on  Sales. 
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THIRD  YEAR 
EQUITY  II  AND  SURETYSHIP 

{Twenty-six  Weeks) 

Nature  and  requisites  of  a  trust;  a  trust  distinguished  from  a 
debt;  constructive  and  resulting  trusts,  charitable  trusts,  etc.; 
language  necessary  to  create  a  trust;  consideration;  the  Statutes 
of  Frauds  and  Wills;  subject  matter  of  a  trust;  the  cestui  que 
trust;  the  trustee;  nature  of  the  cestui  que  trust's  interest; 
transfer  of  trust  property,  rightful  and  wrongful;  extinguish- 
ment of  a  trust:  duties  of  the  trustee. 

Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts. 

Comprising  the  rights  and  obligations  subsisting  among  the 
three  parties  involved  in  a  suretyship  transaction,  namely, 
principal  obligor,  surety  and  creditor. 

Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship. 

PROPERTY  II 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

Acquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos.  Accretion;  adverse 
possession;  prescription;  form  of  conveyances  at  common  law; 
deeds, — description  of  property  granted,  boundaries,  estates 
created,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  covenants  for  title,  es- 
toppel by  deed,  execution,  delivery;  dedication;  examination  of 
titles. 

Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 

BANKRUPTCY 

{Eighteen  Weeks) 

History  of  bankruptcy  legislation,  state  and  national;  extent 
and  operation  of  state  insolvency  laws;  who  may  become  a 
bankrupt;  who  may  be  petitioning  creditors;  acts  of  bankruptcy 
including  fradulent  conveyances,  preferences  and  assignments 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  what  property  passes  to  the  trustee; 
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dissolution  of  liens;  what  claims  are  provable  against  the 
bankrupt's  estate;  duties  and  powers  of  the  trustee;  duties  of 
the  bankrupt;  discharge  from  bankruptcy;  compositions  in  the 
bankruptcy  court;  bankruptcy  procedure. 

WiHiston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy,  second  edition. 

WILLS 

{Sixteen  Weeks) 

History  of  wills;  descent  of  property;  kind  of  wills;  testa- 
mentary power;  who  may  make  a  will;  what  may  be  given 
away  by  a  will;  who  can  be  beneficiaries  under  a  will;  mental 
capacity  to  make  a  will;  insanity;  lunacy;  contract  to  make  a 
will;  form  of  will;  incorporation  by  reference  of  outside  docu- 
ments; execution  of  will,  that  is,  signing,  witnessing,  publica- 
tion; mistake;  fraud;  undue  influence;  methods  of  revoking  will 
and  effect  of  same;  republication  of  will;  grant  of  probate  and 
administration;  the  estate  of  executor  or  administrator; 
legacies;  distribution;  construction. 

Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills. 

CORPORATIONS 

{Thirty-two  Weeks) 

Nature  of  a  corporation;  difference  between  corporation  and 
partnership;  distinction  between  stockholders  and  corpora- 
tion; promotion  of  corporations;  formation  of  corporations; 
corporations  de  Jure;  corporations  de  facto;  dissolution  of 
corporations;  interpretation  of  charters;  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion; doctrine  of  ultra  vires;  liability  for  torts  and  crimes; 
corporation  and  the  state;  shares  of  stock,  dividends;  rights  of 
stockholders;  stockholders'  liabilities;  voting  rights  of  stock- 
holders; voting  trusts;  rights  and  liabilities  of  directors  and 
officers;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors  against  property  of 
corporation,  foreign  corporations. 

Canfield  and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

EVIDENCE 

{Twenty-four  Weeks) 

Judicial  notice;  judge  and  jury,  or  law  and  fact;  burden  of 
proof  presumptions;  admissions;  confessions;  principles  of  ex- 
clusion; relevancy;  character  evidence;  hearsay  evidence  and 
exceptions  thereto,  including  declarations  as  to  matters  of 
pedigree,  matters  of  public  interest,  public  records,  declara- 
tions in  regular  course  of  business,  account-books,  declarations 
against  interest,  res  gestae,  dying  declarations,  declarations 
made  under  oath,  declarations  showing  physical  or  mental 
conditions;  opinion  evidence;  best  evidence;  writings  as  evi- 
dence; examination  of  witnesses. 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

PROPERTY  III  (first  part)* 
{Eighteen  Weeks) 
Conditional    and    future    interests    in    property,    including 
reversions    and    remainders;   rules    against  perpetuities;  for- 
feiture and  restraints  on  alienation. 
Kale's  Cases  on  Future  Interests. 

PROPERTY  III  (second  part)* 
{Eighteen  Weeks) 
Mortgages;  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Joint  Ownership. 
Probate  Law  and  Practice. 
Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

{Twelve  Weeks) 

Written  and  unwritten  constitutions;  history  and  sources  of 

written  constitutions  in  the  United  States,  state  and  national; 

establishing  and  amending  constitutions;  distribution  of  powers 

between  the  national  and  state  governments;  distribution  of 

♦Property   III  (first  part)  and  Property  III  (second  part)  are  treated  as  entirely  separate 
courses  with  respect  to  attendance,  examinations,  monthly  tests,  etc. 
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powers  among  the  three  departments;  the  judicial  department; 
nature  of  judicial  power;  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, criminal  and  civil;  express,  implied,  resulting  and  in- 
herent powers;  functions  of  administrative  ofTicers;  citizen- 
ship; civil  and  political  rights;  the  police  power;  the  right  of 
eminent  domain;  taxation;  impairment  of  contracts,  ex  post 
facto  and  retrospective  legislation  generally;  regulation  of 
commerce. 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law. 


COMMON  LAW  PLEADING  AND 
RHODE  ISLAND  PRACTICE 

{Thirty-six  Weeks) 

Procedure  from  the  original  writ  to  appeal  and  review  of 
judgment;  how  a  right  may  be  enforced  and  a  remedy  obtained 
in  the  courts;  venue  of  actions;  forms  of  actions,  local  and 
transitory,  real,  personal  and  mixed;  original  and  judicial  writs; 
pleadings,  their  necessity,  uses,  forms  and  rules  by  which  they 
are  governed;  the  effect  of  pleadings  in  conduct  and  results  of 
the  trial;  protection  of  rights  of  the  parties  before,  during  and 
after  trial,  and  before  and  after  judgment;  revision  of  pro- 
ceeding, exceptions,  appeal  and  review.  This  course  will  be 
developed  from  the  standpoint  of  Rhode  Island  practice. 

Scott's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure. 

Andrews',  Stevens'  Pleadings. 

BAR  EXAMINATION  REVIEW 

(Twenty-four  Sessions) 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  reviewing  the  work  of  each  year 
in  our  regular  School  schedules;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  full 
course — just  previous  to  the  bar  examination — the  whole  field 
of  the  law  is  covered  by  a  systematic  review  of  great  value  to 
the  students. 

This  opportunity  will  be  available  to  students  but  once,  and 
then  only  upon  the  presentation  of  a  card  of  admission  signed 
by  the  Director. 
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SECTION  WORK— QUIZZES 

In  addition  to  the  formal  lectures  the  students  meet  regularly 
throughout  the  year  for  a  systematic  review  of  the  material 
covered  by  the  regular  lectures.  In  Boston  the  Freshmen  meet 
three  times  each  week  for  half-hour  quizzes.  In  Boston  and  in 
the  Divisions  at  least  six  hours  is  devoted  to  intensive  review 
work  during  the  latter  part  of  each  course.  These  reviews  are 
additional  to  the  regular  lectures.  The  quizzes  are  conducted  by 
experienced  instructors. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Public  Speaking.  A  lawyer,  to  be 
successful,  should  have  abiUty  and  training  in  public  speaking; 
hence  it  is  recommended  that  all  members  of  the  Junior  class 
take  the  course  offered. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  skillful  instructor  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  public  speaking  and  who  is  familiar 
with  Debating  and  Parliamentary  Procedure.  The  course  is 
held  at  an  hour  which  does  not  conflict  with  the  regular  Law 
School  work.  Duly  enrolled  members  of  the  School  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  course  without  additional  expense. 

MOOT  COURT 

In  connection  with  the  course  on  Practice,  a  Moot  Court  is 
carried  on.  Actions  are  instituted  in  this  court  and  carried 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  final  judgment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  State  courts. 
Students  are  designated  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  clerks,  at- 
torneys, parties  and  of  others  who  regularly  make  up  the 
personnel  of  the  usual  court  organization. 

Instruction  of  a  practical  nature  is  thus  given  to  the  students 
in  matters  pertaining  to  practice.  They  are  shown  what  steps 
have  to  be  taken  preliminary  to  the  trial  and  how  to  take  them; 
they  have  the  intricate  procedure  of  the  trial  visualized  for 
them;  and  they  are  made  to  carry  out  in  detail  all  measures 
which  need  to  be  taken  supplementary  to  the  trial  in  order  to 
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realize  the  benefits  of  a  successful  issue  or  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  clients  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision. 

In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  Moot  Court  is  to  give  the 
students  actual  experience  in  using  in  a  practical  way  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  which  they  get  in  the  other  courses  of  the 
curriculum, 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Special  lectures  are  offered  from  time  to  time  on  subjects  not 
included  in  the  regular  program  of  instruction.  These  lectures 
are  open  to  members  of  the  Law  School  without  additional 
expense. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

BOOKS 

Case-books  are  required  in  the  courses.  These  books  may  be 
purchased  by  the  student,  or,  if  convenient,  the  books  of  the 
Law  Library  may  be  used  in  the  building.  It  is  advantageous 
for  a  student  to  own  the  books,  however,  in  order  that  he  may 
better  employ  his  hours  at  home. 

Note-books  and  general  supplies  may  also  be  obtained  at  the 
book  store  at  reasonable  rates. 

LAW  LIBRARIES 

Boston 

The  Law  Library,  located  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at 
Boston,  is  large,  well-equipped  and  comfortably  furnished.  In 
it  may  be  found  case-and  text-books  on  all  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  School,  as  well  as  on  related  subjects,  the  National  * 
Reporter  System,  the  State  Reports  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  the  Enghsh  Reports,  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  Corpus  Juris  Cyc,  encyclopedias  of  law,  etc.  Additions 
of  standard  law  books  of  value  to  the  students  in  their  law 
studies  are  being  made  regularly  to  the  Law  School  Library,  the 
equivalent  of  over  5000  volumes  having  been  added  during  the 
past  year.  A  library  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  law  school 
that  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  that  it  is  well-equipped  and  eflficiently  administered.  For 
this  reason  the  Northeastern  University  ofTicials  are  particu- 
larly alert  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  to  pro- 
gressively build  up  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  Law 
School  Library  which  may  serve  as  a  working  laboratory  for  the 
students. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  9.00  a.m.  to  10.00  p.m. 

Providence 
A  small  but  well  selected  Law  Library  is  available  for  all 
Providence  students.  New  volumes  are  being  added  regularly. 
A  full  set  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reports,  Standard  Case-books, 
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Statute  Books  and  other  valuable  reference  material  may  be 
studied  during  the  day  or  evening. 

The  Supreme  Court  Law  Library,  one  of  the  most  complete 
law  libraries  in  the  United  States,  is  of  easy  access. 

Worcester 

The  Worcester  Division  has  made  a  good  start  toward 
building  up  an  excellent  Law  Library.  A  special  library  room 
has  been  provided.  New  books  are  being  added  each  year  so 
that  the  students  may  have  the  best  material  at  their  disposal. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Saxe,  his  Law  Library  of  over 
three  hundred  volumes  has  been  made  available  for  the  stu- 
dents. A  full  set  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  Acts  and  Resolves, 
Digests,  Case-Books,  Text-Books  and  other  valuable  material 
is  available. 

Springfield 

Springfield  is  fortunate  in  having  access  to  the  splendidly 
equipped  Law  Library  at  the  Hampden  County  Court  House. 
For  the  present  and  while  the  relationships  permitting  the  use 
of  this  Library  are  so  cordial,  the  Springfield  Division  is  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  in  its  Library  facilities. 

BUILDINGS 

The  School  of  Law  is  housed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Providence.  Each  of  these 
buildings  is  of  modern  construction  and  offers  excellent  and 
varied  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

CLASSROOMS 
Adequate,  well-lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  classrooms  are 
provided. 

DORMITORIES 
In  each  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  are  dormitory  facilities  where- 
by students  may  secure  comfortable,  and  well  furnished  rooms 
at  a  minimum  price.  There  is  a  congenial  atmosphere  of 
fellowship  and  of  social  life  in  the  dormitories,  and  opportuni- 
ties are  available  for  forming  the  best  type  of  friendships. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
Each  building  has  unexcelled  facilities  in  the  nature  of 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  and  bowling  alleys.  Opportuni- 
ties are  provided  for  practically  every  physical  activity.  School 
of  Law  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  physical  training.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  men  who  are 
employed  during  the  day  and  studying  in  the  evening  take 
some  kind  of  adequate  exercise  in  order  that  they  may  do  the 
most  effective  school  work. 

REDUCED  GYMNASIUM  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 
In  order  to  insure  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  to  bring  it 
within  the  means  of  all  students,  reduced  rates  are  granted  to 
students. 

OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 
Other  recreative  opportunities  of  a  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  and 
other  facilities.  In  fact  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  which  the  School  of 
Law  is  located  are  equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean, 
virile,  and  wholesome  activity. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  constant  association  with  other  men  of  outstanding 
ability  from  nearly  every  type  of  human  activity  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student  of  law.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
classroom  contacts  men  are  also  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another  through  special  lectures,  class  dinners,  and  other  school 
functions  which  are  highly  profitable  and  pleasurable. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Student  Christian  Association  of  the 
University,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  particular 
religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not  hesitate  about 
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entering  the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities  which  are 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 
Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in 
all  the  activities  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A. — it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
feel  free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection 
with  the  various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample 
social  and  religious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should 
be  able  to  find  that  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  most 
interested.  Full  information  may  be  received  on  inquiry. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  CLUB 
The  Northeastern  University  Club  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Commerce  and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 
The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  University;  to  perpetuate  the 
Northeastern  spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to 
give  to  their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
alumni  in  the  School  and  of  their  experience  in  business  and 
professional  activities  since  their  graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  Schools  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity granting  a  degree  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a 
period  of  two  full  years  is  eligible  for  membership. 
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HISTORY  OF  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  notable  developfnent.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently 
followed  for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896,  that  the  actual  foundations  for 
the  University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered 
require  a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the 
courses  were  grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional, 
courses  were  offered  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree  granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The 
School  of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in 
1920  to  confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1922,  and  has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration.  In  addition,  the  Evening  Poly- 
technic School,  the  Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  North- 
eastern Preparatory  School,  the  Automotive  School,  and  the 
Vocational  Institute  are  conducted  under  the  administration  of 
the  University.  In  March,  1923,  the  University  was  granted 
general  degree  granting  power  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. Divisions  of  the  University  offering  evening  instruction 
have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  and  Providence. 
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John  H.  Wells 


SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
Providence  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Northeastern  University  School  of  Law 

Established  in  Providence  by  invitation  of  leading  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bar  and  the  Committee  of  100  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  summer 
of  1920. 

Northeastern  University  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance 

Established  in  Providence  in  1919.  All  four  years  now  offered  in  General  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Professional  Accounting  and  Industrial  Accounting  and 
Management  cuiriculums.  Special  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the  various  man> 
agerial  positions  and  the  accounting  profession. 

Special  courses  offered  include: 
Fundamentals  of  Business  Administration 
Business  English 
Contract  and  Agency  Law 
Property,  Bankruptcy,  etc..  Law 
Business  Psychology 
Salesmanship 

Markets  and  Marketing  Methods 
Retail  Merchandising 
Elements  of  Accounting 
Office  Administration 


Investments 

Income  Taxes 

Factory  Administration 

Management  Problems 

Transportation 

Credits  and  Collections 

Advertising 

Life  Insurance  Underwriting 

Business  Economics 

Business  Finance 


The  Preparatory  School 

Day  and  evening  courses  in  high  school  subjects.  School  meets  during  the  entire 
year.  Individual  instruction.  Students  nuiy  enter  at  any  time.  Special  morning 
classes  during  summer  vacation  to  assist  grammar  and  high  school  pupils  in  remov> 
ing  conditions  and  in  obtaining  advanced  standing.  Preparation  offered  men  seek* 
ing  admission  to  Northeastern  University  who  require  the  removal  of  conditions. 

The  Electrical  School 

This  evening  school  offers  a  two  year  course  in  Practical  Electrical  Engineering 
for  electrical  workers  and  men  entering  the  industry. 

The  Automobile  School 

Classes  for  owners,  prospective  owners,  chauffeurs  and  repair  metL  Evening 
classes  .for  men.  Women's  classes  by  appointment.  Laboratory  work  on  shop 
automobiles  and  dissected  parts. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  schools,  address 

Director.  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Providence  Division 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

160  Broad  Street  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Telephone  Union  8770 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

All  gifts,  legacies,  and  bequests  for  any  school 
of  the  Providence  Division  of  Northeastern 
University  or  any  phase  of  its  work  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  Providence  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Those  who  contemplate  making  provision  for 
Northeastern  University  (Providence  Division) 
in  their  wills  may  find  the  following  form 
convenient: 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Providence  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  for  the  endowment 
of  Northeastern  University  (Providence  Divi- 
sion), the  sum  of dollars." 


WORWEASTEKW 

n    UNIVERSITY  iV 

Providence  Y.  M.  C  A.  Division 


School  of  O 
(commerce 
and  Finance 

EVENING  SESSIONS" 


Communications  and  further  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

PROVIDENCE  DIVISION 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  i6o  Broad  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

EVENING  SESSIONS 


Issued  April,  1924 


Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in 

Boston.     Divisions  are  conducted  in  the  Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 

Bridgeport,  Providence,  and  New  Haven 


CALENDAR 


1924 


1925 


September  3 
September  8-12 

September  15-19 
September  22-26 
September  22 
November  1 


20  1 


November  17 
November  27 
December 

to  r 

January  3         ' 

(Both  dates  inclusive) 
January  19 
January  19  ) 
to  [- 

February  2  ) 
January  19-30 
January  26-30 

February  2-6 

February  2 
March  1 

March  16 
April  19-20 
May  18-30 
June  7 

June  1(1 
Juue  11 
June  14 

June  15 
June  16 
June  17 
June  18 


Registration  Commences 

Examinations     for     Entrance,     for     Removal     of 

Conditions,  and  for  Advanced  Standing 

Senior  and  Junior  Class  Sessions  Begin 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Class  Sessions  Begin 

First  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  M.C.S.  Degree 

and  the  subject  and  outline  of  Thesis 

Second  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Thanksgiving  Day  (Classes  omitted) 

Christmas  Recess 


Third  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Mid-year  Registration  Period 

Mid-year  Examination  Period 

Senior  and  Junior  Second  Semester  Class  Sessions 

Begin 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Second  Semester  Class 

Sessions  Begin 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  the  B.C.S. Degree 

Payment  of  Graduation  Fee 

Fourth  payment  of  Tuition  due 

Patriot's  Day  (Classes  omitted  in  Massachusetts) 

Final  Examination  Period 

Baccalaureate    Services   at   Springfield    and    New 

Haven 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Springfield 

Commencement  Exercises  at  New  Haven 

Baccalaureate     Services    at     Boston,     Worcester, 

Bridgeport  and  Providence 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Bridgeport 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Worcester 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Providence 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Boston 


OFFICE  HOURS 

September  1  —  May  3! 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  6.30  p.m. -9. 30  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
June  1-August  30 

Daily  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  9  a.m. -.5  p.m. 

Saturdays,  9  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Mondays,  6.30  p.m.-9  p.m.  (Springfield  Division  except(Ml) 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Trustees 

AKTHUU  .STODDARD  JOHNSON,   Chain, inn 

ALBERT  HARMON   CURTIS,    Vice-Chairnmn 

CiALEN   DAVID  LIGHT,  Srcrclary 


WILMAN   EDWARD  ADAMS 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  BULLARD 
WILLIAM   CONVERSE  CHICK 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
LEWIS  ABBOTT  CROSSETT 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 
RICHARD  MATHER  EVERETT 
HENRY  BRADLEE  FENNO 
BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 
HENRY  GARDNER  LORD 
ERNEST  LOVERING 


FRANCIS  POPE  LUCE 

WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 

MILTON  CRAWFORD  MAPES 

EDWARD  FULLER  MINER 

WALTER  BEMIS  MOBSMAN 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  JR. 

THOMAS  HASTING  RUSSELL 

SARIN  POND  SANGER 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  CABNEGIE  STEELE 


GEORGE  EMERY  WILLIAMSON 


Board  of  Governors 

ALBERT  HARMON   CURTIS,  Chairman 
GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  Secretary 


WILMAN   EDWARD  ADAMS 
WILLIAM  CONVERSE  CHICK 
WALTON  LEE  CROCKER 
ROBERT  GRAY  DODGE 


ARTHUR  STODDARD  JOHNSON 
WILLIAM  EVERETT  MACURDA 
FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 
FRANCIS  ROBERT  CARNEGIE  STEELE 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Executive  Council 


FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  LL.B.,  M.H. 

President  of  the   I'niiiersity 
(JALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 
Secretary  of  the   University 
CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  A.B.,  M.S. 
Director  of  the  Engineering  and   Technical  Schools 

EVERETT  AVERY  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  the  Schools  of  Business  Adminislralion,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Director  of  Secondary  Schools 


Heads  of  Schools 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Carl  Stephens  EM,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Dean 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Turner  F'lowers  Garner,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Carl  David  Smith,  B.H.,  Dean 


Non-Collegiate  Schools 

EV^:NING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Tlionias  Edward  Penard,  S.B.,  Associate  Dean 

^ORTHEASTERN   PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Charles  Henry  Sampson,  U.S.,  Principal 

NORTHEASTERN  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Chester  Lawrence  Pep[)er,  S.B.,  Principal 

VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
Charles  Henry  Sampson,  B.S.,  Principal 


Special  Advisors 

FRANK  BONNYMAN  CAWLEY,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Education 
ERNEST  HENRY  TIPPETT 
Director  of  Heligious  Education 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
FINANCE 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  LL.B.,  President  of  the   University 
GALEN   DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University 
EVERETT  AVERY   CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Director 
CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Dean 
JOHN  JOSEPH  WILLIAM   NEUNER,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Dean 


BOSTON 

Local  Officer  of  Administration 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Dean 
JOHN  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  NEUNER,  B.S.  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Dean 


Staff  of  Instruction 


ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Laiv  (?uiz 

LESTER  FRANK  BLAKE,  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S.,  Elements  of  Accounting 

CHARLES  ALBERT  CEDERBERG,  Advanced  Accounting 

EDMUND  RUSSELL  DAVIS,  M.A.,  Investment  Analysis,  Finance,  Money  and  Banking 

GEORGE  HOLLIS  DOGGETT,  Life  Insurance 

RICHARD  NORRIS  HOERNER,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Business  English 

WALTER   BURNAT  GIBSON.  B.A.,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Head  of  Department  of  Accounting, 

Auditing,  C.P.A.  Problems.  C.P.A.  Quiz 
DAVID  GREER,  LL.B.,  Business  Latu 

ARTHUR  BERNARD  GUNNARSON,  B.k.,  Elements  of  Accounting 
GEORGE  HOFFACKER.  B.C.^.,  Advanced  Accounting 
GORTON  JAMES,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Management  Problems 
ALAN  AYLESWORTH  LEES,  B.B.A.,  Credits  and  Collections 
DOUGLAS  IRVING  MANN,  Income  Taxes 
WILLIAM   MATTOX,  Office  Administration 
MATTHEW   POROSKY,  B.S.,  Factory  Administration 
JACK  PULLMAN,  B.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting,  System  Building 
ROYAL  ARLINGTON    ROBERTS,    B.A.,    M.B.A.,    Marketing,    Retailing.    Salesmanship, 

Advertising 
ERWIN  HASKELL  SCHELL,  B.S..  Business  Administration 


ROY   MITCHELL  LAWSON,  AssistarH 
CARL  CONLEY,  LL.B.,  Assistant 
FLORENCE  OTTER,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
MAUDE  WHITE  WHITNEY,  Recorder 
MARGARET  LOUISE  CHASE,  A.B.,  Bookkeeper 
MYRA  EDNA  WHITE,  Librarian 


WORCESTER 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE,  JR.,  A.M.,  Director 
WILLIAM  LEDYARD   MITCHELL,  Associate  Director 
CHARLES  EDWIN  HUTCHINS.  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 
ETHEL  MAY  DAVIS,  Registrar 

Staff  of  Instruction 

CHARLES  ELMER  BARB  A,  M.E.,  Business  Administration 

ARTHUR  RAYMOND  BLODGETT,  Business  English 

WILLIAM  GLADSTONE  CROMMETT,  A.B.,  Business  English 

HAROLD  LUTHER  FENNER,  A.B.,  Business  Finance 

CHARLES  EDWIN  HUTCHINS,  LL.B.,  Business  Laiv 

CLYDE  LINFIELD  NEWELL,  Accounting 

HENRY  CHARLES  OBERIST,  System  Building,  Income  Taxes 

JOHN  WARREN  ODLIN,  Advertising 

FLOYD  ABNER  RAMSDELL,  A.B.,  Salesmanship 

HAROLD  OLIVER  SMITH,  B.C.S.,  Auditing,  Advanced  Accounting 

FREDERICK  HENRY  SNYDER,  Accounting 

RALPH  WESLEY  WATSON,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  C.P.A.  Problems,  Cost  Accounting 

WILLIAM  RALPH  MOORE,  A.B.,  Marketing 


SPRINGFIELD 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN   DOANE  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Director 
EVERETT  WILLIAM   CLARK,  Associate  Director 
GUY  DOLPHUS  MILLER,  A.B.,  C.P.A. ,  Associate  Dean 
AGNES  ADELE  RANSON,  B.C.S.,  Registrar 
MARION   ELIZABETH  WASON,  Recorder 

Staff  of  Instruction 

LUTHER  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Administration 

FRANK  AUCHTER,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

DAVID  HOLBROOK  BROWN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Finance 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS  CARLTON,  Accounting 

EVERETT  WILLIAM   CLARK,  Salesmanship 

JAMES  WALTER  CROOK.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Marketing 

JOSEPH  GUSHING,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

DONALD  WALTER  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Advertising 

GEORGE  ELLSWORTH   DAWSON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Psychology 

GEORGE  HOLLIS  DOGGEITT,  Life  Insurance 

JOSEPH  FRANKLIN   HOLT,  Factory  Administration 

WILLIAM   WARD  JOHNSTON,   M.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

HARRY  HARRIS  KING,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

GUY  DOLPHUS  MILLER,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Business  Administration 

HARRY  HAYNES  PEIRCE,  B.A.,  Business  Mathematics 

HORACE  JACOBS  RICE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

CARROLL  WARD  ROBINSON,  A.B.,  Business  English 

AUGUSTUS  HENRY  SMITH,  A. B.,  Finance 

STANLEY  OSCAR  SMITH,  B.C.S.,  Accounting 

HAMILTON  TOBREY,  li.H.,  Business  English 

i:UGENE  LUCE  VAN   HOUTEN,   M.B.A.    Office  Organization 

GILBERT  CREIGHTON   WALKER,  A  B.,  Accounting 

() 


PROVIDENCE 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM   UMMER,  Director 

ERWIN  BRAUN,   Assislanl  Director 

NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABER.  A.B..  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

JAMES  FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG,  A.B.,  Income  Tases 
EDMUND  KINGSLEY  ARNOLD,  K.B.,  Salesmanship 
RALPH   EASTMAN    BADGER,    M.C.S..    Ph.D.,    Business    Economics.    Business    Finance, 

Marketing 
WILLIAM  SNOWBALL  BELL,  M.C.S,  Elements  of  Accounting 
MANDELL  MORTON   BOBER,  A.M.,  Business  Administration 
GLAUS  EMANUEL  EKSTROM,  k.M.,  Business  Psychology 
CLAUDE  FERGUSON,  A.B.,  LL.B..  C.P.A.,  Advanced  Accounting 
SIGMUND  WALTER  FISCHER,  A. B.,  LL.B  ,  Business  Law 
ARTHUR  CHARLES  GRAY,  Office  Administration 
ELMER  ELSTON  HUBBARD,  Auditing 
ROBERT  GEORGE  INGRAHAM,  A.M.,  Advertising 
WILLIAM  HENRY^  CHARLES  JUST,  Credits  and  Collections 
ROLLIN  DONALD  MOORE,  M.A.,  Business  English,  Business  Letters  and  Reports 
WILLIAM   FRANKLIN  ODOM,   M.S.,  Factory  Administration,  Management  Problems 
CHARLES  PECK  SISSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 
JOSEPH  SHERWOOD   SNOW,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A.,   Elements  of  Accounting,  System  Building, 

Cost  Accounting 
EDWARD  COBURN  SOUTHWICK,  A.B.,  Traffic  Management 
ROBERT  HOOVER  SPAHR,   M.S.,  Labor  Problems,  Management  Problems 
CHARLES  LLOYD  SWEE:TING,   A.M.,   Business   Psychology,   Business  Statistics 
NORMAN  STEPHEN  TABEB,  A.B.,  Investments,  Income  Taxes 
CHARLES  ROBERT  WILLIAMS.  Ph.B.,  Life  Insurance 


BRIDGEPORT 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

LEO  ROHE  WALTER.  B.A.,  Director 

BERNARD  PHINIAS  SALTMAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 

Staff  of  Lnstruction 

EDWARD  PAYSON  BLANCHARD,  B.A.,  Office  Organizalion.  Factory  Adminislration, 
Salesmanship 

WILLIAM  BREETZ,  B.C.S.,  Advanced  Accounting 

PHILIP  COVITT,  B. A.,  Elements  of  Accounting 

WILLIAM   BERNARD  GRIFFIN,  Advertising 

FREDERICK  HAWLEY",  B.A.,  Ph.B.,  Business  Administration 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEDER,  B.C.S..  C.P.A.,  Cost  Accounting,  Auditing,  System  Build- 
ing, Income  Tax  Procedure 

HAROLD  MERWIN  STURGES,  B.A..  Business  English 

BERNARD  PHINIAS  SALTMAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Commercial  Law.  Money  and  Banking. 
Credits  and  Collections 


NEW  HAVEN 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  ANDRE  BRODHEAD,  M.^.,  Director 

HERBERT  LEOPOLD  HERBERTS,  B.D.,  Associale  Director 

NORMAN  SIDNEY  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Associale  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

ADOLPH  H.  ARMBRUSTER,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Auditing 

GEORGE  H.  BARBER,  Factoo'  Administration 

PAUL  S.  GATES,  Ph.B.,  Cost  Accounting 

CLARENCE  SEYMOUR  HUTT,  A.B.,  Advertising,  Business  Letters 

GORDON  IRELAND,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

WILLIAM  T.  KELLY,  Salesmanship 

VINCENT  WESLEY  LANFEAR,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Business  Economics 

DON  M.  NEISWANGER,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Railroad  Transportation 

GEORGE  OLIN   NYE,  B.C.S.,  Elementary  Accounting 

JOCELYN  RICE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Income  Tax 

B.  A.  WESTON,  B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  industrial  stage  of  economic  evolution  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  thru  discoveries  which 
led  to  the  development  of  power  and  machine  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  significant  changes  in  the  economic 
organization  of  society : 

a.  Large  scale  production,  marketing  and  distribution. 

b.  The  corporation  as  the  most  effective  business  unit. 

c.  The  extensive  development  of  the  credit  basis  of  exchange, 
only  4%  of  the  business  of  the  world  being  now  transacted 
thru  a  cash  medium,  thus  necessitating  the  rise  and  growth 
of  complicated  banking  and  credit  institutions. 

d.  The  development  of  extensive  means  of  communication 
such  as:  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines. 

e.  The  break-down  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  de- 
crease in  trade  heredity. 

f.  The  specialization  of  industry,  the  technical  subdivisions  of 
labor  and  the  growing  complexity  in  the  mechanical  processes 
coupled  with  a  marked  concentration  and  integration  of 
industry. 

g.  A  marked  growth  in  the  complexity  of  commercial  organiza- 
tion and  in  problems  effecting  large  scale  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

h.  The  narrowing  margin  of  profits  which  makes  necessary  an 
increasing  elimination  of  inefficiencies  and  waste  in  business 
and  industry. 

These  significant  changes  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  demands 
which  society  makes  upon  educational  institutions.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  recent  statement  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  session  in  New  York  City  declares  that  with  all  that  the 
existing  training  agencies  can  do,  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  200,000 
trained  executives  in  business  and  industry  in  the  United  States 
alone  by  1930.  Trade  and  commercial  schools  have  sprung  up, 
and  more  recently,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  established  schools  of  commerce  and  business  ad- 
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ministration  and  of  engineering  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
need  for  trained  men  in  commerce  and  in  industry. 

At  first  these  schools  of  business  offered  only  isolated,  unrelated 
courses,  which  were  not  developed  into  systematic  and  well  co- 
ordinated curriculums,  except  in  accounting,  where  a  well  estab- 
lished body  of  principles  was  developed  early  into  the  science  of 
accounting  leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  field  as  a  distinct 
profession.  Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
other  phases  of  business  with  the  result  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  business  have  been  discovered  thru  a  study  of  basic 
problems;  and  business  in  its  broadest  aspects  has  been  evolved 
into  a  distinct  science  and  a  profession. 

Until  recently  young  men  and  women  desiring  to  enter  business 
started  in  a  minor  clerical  position  and  worked  up  thru  the  several 
departments  of  an  organization  until  they  had  thoroly  mastered 
the  details  of  some  one  job  in  which  they  might  best  function. 
Today,  however,  the  process  of  trial  and  error  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  business  enterprises.  One  who  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  business  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly,  must  supplement  business 
experience  by  a  thoro  and  systematic  study  of  business  which  will 
give: 

a.  A  command  over  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  as  a 
science. 

b.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skills  thru  training 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  typical  business 
problems  and  situations. 

c.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  meeting  business  problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  business  failures  reveals  the  values  of 
trained  leadership  and  makes  evident  the  need  of  a  thoro  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  management. 
The  chart  on  page  11  compiled  by  Bradstreet's  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  19,159  failures  in  the  United  States  in 
1923. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  imperative  that  the  business  man, 
irrespective  of  his  official  capacity  in  an  organization,  should 
have  a  thoro  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
application  to  business  conditions.  Proper  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  business  procedure  will  eliminate  a  large 
percentage  of  business  failures. 
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This  training  can  best  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  employed 
during  the  day,  in  evening  schools  of  commerce  and  business  admin- 
istration under  trained  instructors  who  are  also  experienced  busi- 
ness men.  Such  a  training  will  insure,  on  the  part  of  capable 
students,  the  broad  business  point  of  view  and  that  knowledge  of 
sound  business  principles  and  methods  which  will  lead  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  to  opportunities  for  increased  service. 

CHART  I 

Why  Business  Fails  in  the  United  States 


Failures 

Number 

Liabilities 

A.  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Lack  of  Capital 

2.  Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes) 

3.  Inexperience  (without  other  incompetence) 

4.  Fraudulent  Disposition  of  Property 

5.  Extravagance 

6.  Unwise  Credits 

7.  Neglect  of  Business  (due  to  doubtful  habits) 

8.  Speculation  (outside  regular  business) 

Totals 

B.  Not  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.  Specific  conditions  (disasters,  war,  etc.) 

2.  Failures  of  Others 

3.  Competition 

Totals 

Per  Cent 

34.2 
33.7 
4.7 
4.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
.3 

Per  Cent 

31.8 
20.0 

2.7 

5.9 

1.5 

3.6 
.5 

2.1 

80.8 

16.3 
1.5 
1.4 

68.1 

26.6 
4.6 

.7 

19.2 

31.9 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Northeastern  University  was  among  the  first  institutions  in  the 
country  to  recognize  and  meet  the  demand  for  education  for  busi- 
ness as  outlined  above.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
was  established  in  March,  1907,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
power  to  grant  the  B.C.S.  and  M.C.S.  degrees  in  1911.  With 
the  active  co-operation  and  support  of  leading  educators  and  busi- 
ness men,  among  whom  was  Edwin  Gay,  then  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  curriculums  and 
programs  of  study  were  carefully  planned  with  a  view  of  providing 
the  most  effective  and  feasible  training  in  business  for  employed 
men.  From  the  beginning  the  School  was  successful  and  soon 
established  an  enviable  reputation  for  thoro  work  in  all  depart- 
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merits  and  has  steadily  maintained  a  position  of  progressive  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  education  for  business. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  a  large  number  of  regular 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  621  have  received  the  B.C.S. 
degree  and  15  the  M.C.S.  degree.  A  distinctive  service  also  has 
been  rendered  to  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  special 
courses  and  who  have  not  been  candidates  for  a  degree. 

For  several  years  the  School  has  laid  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  curriculum  in  Professional  Accounting.  At  present  96  C.P.A, 
certificates  are  held  by  graduates  of  the  School. 

More  recently,  the  school  officials,  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  business  was  rapidly  becoming  a  profession,  have  extended  the 
scope  of  activities  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  to 
include  a  basic  training  and  specialization  in  the  various  fields  of 
business  management  and  marketing  —  aiming  to  furnish,  on  the 
one  hand  a  thoro  training  in  the  fundamentals,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  specialized  training  in  the  particular  field  of  the  student's 
interests  and  abilities.  The  success  of  the  business  management 
and  marketing  curriculums,  as  well  as  the  continued  outstanding 
success  of  the  accounting  curriculum,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  School  to  include  these  larger  fields. 


DIVISIONS 

Divisions  of  the  University  are  located  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport.  In  each  of  these  Divisions  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  is  conducted  and  a  complete  program 
leading  to  the  B.C.S.  degree  is  offered,  altho  owing  to  the  diversi- 
fied needs  of  the  different  cities,  not  all  the  courses  or  curriculums 
given  in  Boston  are  conducted  in  the  Divisions.  The  standards 
of  work,  the  admission  requirements,  and  the  regulations  in  the 
Divisions  are  identical  with  those  required  in  Boston  —  the  work 
being  under  the  same  supervision  and  administration  as  that  in 
Boston.  The  Faculty  for  each  Division  is  selected  with  care, 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
School  and  the  University.  The  content  of  the  courses  are  alike 
in  practically  all  cases,  except  where  there  may  be  sufficient  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  approved  course;  such  deviations,  however, 
being  approved  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  elements 
involved. 
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Students  completing  the  required  courses  in  the  Divisions  are 
granted  the  B.C.S.  degree  upon  graduation. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  transfer  from  one  Division  to 
another,  or  from  Boston  to  a  Division,  or  vice  versa,  may  do  so 
with  credit  for  work  already  completed.  Those  contemplating 
such  transfers  should  notify  their  local  School  office  before  making 
the  transfer. 


THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  an  evening  school  of 
recognized  standing  and  is  operated  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

a.  A  carefully  co-ordinated  and  well  developed  program  which 
gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  sound  business 
policies  and  principles  from  which  he  develops  a  definite 
marketable  skill  in  business  practice. 

b.  The  development  of  opportunities  of  training  in  specialized 
fields  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  men  interested  in  such 
fields.  The  School  is  more  interested  in  providing  a  thoro 
training  in  fundamental  principles  in  these  fields  than  in 
furnishing  a  detailed  technique  most  of  which  can  best  be 
secured  thru  daily  contacts  and  experience  in  a  business 
position. 

c.  The  combination  of  business  experience  and  organized  busi- 
ness knowledge,  so  that  the  student  develops  the  abilities 
of  applying  business  principles  as  taught  in  the  classroom  to 
the  daily  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed. 

d.  The  selection  of  the  most  competent  and  experienced  faculty. 
Only  those  men  who  are  qualified  by  experience  to  give 
advice  and  guidance  in  their  respective  fields,  and  who  know 
how  to  impart  effectively  in  the  classroom  business  prin- 
ciples and  their  application,  are  employed. 

e.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ethical 
and  moral  standards  and  practices  in  business. 

f.  A  non-proprietary  evening  collegiate  school  of  business  with 
high  scholastic  standards  devoting  all  its  resources  to  the 
training  of  mature  men  of  worthy  character  and  ambition 
for  positions  of  aggressive  leadership  in  business. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  of  the  School  is  based  upon  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  business  problems  from  which  general  principles 
are  deduced.  These  principles  as  deduced  are  tested  and  applied 
in  turn  by  the  student  in  his  solutions  of  problems  assigned  for 
home  work,  in  written  reports,  and  in  daily  experiences  and  con- 
tacts in  business.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  problems  are  drawn 
from  actual  business  conditions  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  creating 
the  problem  and  to  formulate  a  solution. 

Frequent  short  tests  are  required.  These  tests  are  given  with 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem 
under  pressure  and  the  crystallization  of  his  thinking  upon  specific 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  deduced  from  problem 
assignments. 

To  a  certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  course  and  the  time 
available,  written  reports  and  analyses  are  required  of  all  students 
pursuing  courses  that  are  adaptable  to  such  a  method.  These 
reports  often  require  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  business 
problem  where  facts  and  data  are  gathered,  the  conditions  ana- 
lyzed and  a  presentation  made  of  the  findings  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

The  best  available  text  books  are  used  in  all  courses  where  books 
are  needed.  Materials  have  been  especially  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specialized  fields. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  made  up 
primarily  of  business  and  professional  men  who  have  had  excellent 
training  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 
Many  of  these  men  are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of 
business  and  have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their 
positions  of  leadership  in  their  particular  field  of  specialization. 
The  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  student 
in  a  scholarly  manner  and  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  student 
grasps  the  content  and  principles  involved,  and  the  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  students  who  are  devoting  their  evenings 
to  serious  educational  purposes  are  prerequisites  of  all  instructors 
in  the  School.     The  contact  of  the  student  with  l)usiness  men  of 
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such  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standards  has  proved  of  great  value;  and  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
School  may  be  attributed. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  is  drawn  largely  from  business  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  alt  ho  almost  every  occupation  is  repre- 
sented. The  wide  association  of  a  student  with  men  and  women 
from  the  many  different  fields  of  business  and  industrial  activity 
which  may  be  found  represented  in  the  School  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  training  for  a  business  career. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  representative  occupational 
groupings  now  in  the  School. 


CHART  II 

Occupations  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


Occupations 

Per 

Cent 

Clerks 

Miscellaneous 

Bookkeepers 

34.0 
11.0 
10.7 

Accountants 
Executives 
Salesmen 
Factory  Workers 

9.3 
9.3 
9.2 
5.0 

mm^^ 

Proprietors 

^^mm 

2.6 

Secretaries 

IB^ 

2.5 

Educators 

■^H 

2.0 

Buyers 

1^^ 

1.2 

Cashiers 

^■i 

1.1 

Bank  Workers 

■■ 

.8 

Professional 

^m 

.5 

Government  Workers 

m 

.5 

Treasurers 

■ 

.3 

Students  entering  the  school  are  relatively  mature  and  come 
with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view.  The  seriousness  with  which  the 
students  pursue  their  courses,  their  maturity,  and  their  experience 
and  close  association  with  business,  make  it  possible  to  accomplish 
more  and  better  work  in  the  classroom. 
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Chart  III  shows  the  age  classification  of  the  students. 

CHART  III 

Ages  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


^'^                                                                                                                                        Cent 

20  and  under 
over  20  and  under  25 
25  and  under  30 
30  and  under  35 
35  and  under  40 
40  and  over 

23.0 
32.0 
27.0 
11.1 
4.4 
2.5 

~ 

The  above  chart  shows  that  6.9%  of  the  student  body  are  over 
35  years  of  age,  that  18%  are  over  30  years,  that  45%  are  over 
25  years,  and  that  only  23%  are  20  years  and  under. 

Those  who  enter  the  School  in  general,  do  so  for  one  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  To  prepare  for  advancement. 

2.  To  secure  a  broader  and  better  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  present  work. 

3.  To  secure  a  thoro  and  scientific  University  training  in  business. 

4.  To   become   acquainted   with   the   best   and    most   modern 
methods  of  conducting  a  business  enterprise. 

5.  To  enable  them  to  handle   their  own   personal  affairs  in  a 
more  business-like  manner. 

6.  To  discover  their  own  abilities  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
their  life  work. 


THE  ALUMNI 

Since  1914,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated,  there  have  been 
621  graduates  upon  whom  the  B.C.S.  degrees  and  15  upon  whom 
the  M.C.S.  degrees  have  been  conferred.  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant's Certificates  to  the  number  of  96  are  held  by  graduates 
of  the  School. 

A  study  just  completed  of  the  alumni  body  reveals  the  positions 
held  upon  entering  the  School  and  the  positions  now  held. 
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CHART  IV 

Comparison  or  Present  Positions  of  Alumni  with  Those  Held  upon 
Entering  the  School 


Upon  Entering 

Present  Positions 

12.0% 
9.6 

Accountants 
Executives 
Clerks 
Proprietors 

-» 

^^^m          22.3 
1                             9.0 

1.9 

m 

16.8 

mm^^^^ 

Bookkeepers 

^■B 

6.6 

1.4 

■ 

Treasurers 

■■ 

4.7 

2.8 

^ 

Salesmen 

!^m 

4.7 

2.8 

^ 

Educators 

wm 

3.9 

.9 

■ 

Gov't  Workers 

^ 

2.3 

4.8 

■■ 

Secretaries 

■ 

1.9 

3.8 

^m 

Miscellaneous 

■ 

1.6 

1.9 

■ 

Cashiers 

■ 

1.2 

.9 

I 

Bank  Workers 

I 

.8 

4.3 

■■ 

Factory  Workers 

1 

.8 

0.0 

Buyers 

! 

.4 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Financial  returns  as  a  result  of  the  training  received  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  are  most  clearly  shown  in  Chart  V. 


CHART  V 

Comparative  Chart  Showing  the  Income  of  the  Alumni  upon  Entering 
THE  School  and  the  Present  Reported  Income 


Upon  Enl 

ering 

Present 

Incomes 

Under  $1,000 

0.0% 

1,000  to  1,499 
1,. 500  to  1,999 
2,000  to  2,499 

^^ 

9.2 
19.5 
13.7 

11.4 

1^^ 

3.5 

^ 

2,500  to  2,999 

^^^mm 

12.7 

2.4 

■ 

3,000  to  3,499 

wm^^^ 

12.7 

1.1 

■ 

3,500  to  3,999 

■^H 

6.8 

1.1 

■ 

4,000  to  5,999 

1^^ 

8.1 

0.0 

6,000  to  7,999 

i^B^ 

11.5 

0.0 

8,000  to  9.999 

^ 

3.5 

0.0 

10,000  and  up 

■ 

2.3 

100.0% 

Total 

100.0%, 
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The  average  increase  of  income  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
School  until  the  present  is  127.3%.  The  lowest  increased  income 
shows  a  raise  of  3|%  while  the  most  notable  increase  represents 
a  gain  of  823%.  Only  three  cases  of  decreased  income  are  re- 
ported, one  representing  33^%,  one  25.7%  and  another  8%,  two 
cases  being  changes  of  employment  from  a  mechanical  to  a  clerical 
occupation. 

The  lowest  reported  annual  income  upon  entering  the  school 
was  $260,  and  the  largest  $4,000.  The  lowest  reported  present 
annual  income  is  $1,000,  and  the  largest  $12,000. 

Some  of  the  specific  values  derived  from  the  training  received 
in  the  School  are  referred  to  by  the  alumni  as  follows: 

1.  The  ability  to  effectively  plan  and  control  functions  in  a 
business  enterprise. 

2.  An  increased  confidence  in  handling  complex  business  prob- 
lems. 

3.  A  definite  marketable  skill  with  larger  financial  returns. 

4.  A  greater  sense  of  security,  a  surer  basis  of  continued  suc- 
cess, and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  social 
obligations  to  society. 

5.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the  finer  and  better  values  of  life, 
an  enriched  friendship,  and  a  new  vision  of  one's  life  work. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Regular  Sfudents 

A  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  must  meet  one  of  the  following 
admission  requirements: 

a.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  day  high  school  or 
school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

b.  He  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  fifteen  units  of  work 
in  an  approved  high  school  or  school  of  equal  grade, 

or 

c.  Men  of  maturity  and  business  experience,  who  have  minor 
technical  deficiencies  in  previous  training,  must  pass  the 
Thorndike  Test  of  General  Intelligence  for  high  school 
graduates,  which  is  used  for  admission  to  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  with  a  score  indicating  the  general  intelli- 
gence expected  of  high  school  graduates,  and  must  meet 
such  further  requirements  as  the  Committee  on  Admission 
may  prescribe.  Applicants  who  desire  to  take  the  examina- 
tion must  in  each  case  secure  permission  from  the  Dean  or 
Director  to  do  so. 

Note. —  A  student  seeking  admission  as  a  regular  student  under 
rule  C  must  take  the  necessary  examination  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion to  the  School;  and  must  conform  to  such  other  admission 
requirements  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Admission;  the 
examination  being  taken  at  such  times  and  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.  Special  Students 

A  limited  number  of  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  admis- 
sion requirements,  may  be  admitted  to  this  School  as  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  the  Degree,  under  any  one  of  the 
classifications  indicated  below,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
the  Committee  on  Admission. 

a.  Applicants  for  admission  who  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
for  regular  students  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  upon 
furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  maturity  and  of  ability  to 
pursue  the  work  of  the  School.     Such  students  may  take 
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any  of  the  regular  curriculums  or  such  courses  or  combina- 
tion of  courses  as  they  may  desire. 

b.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  School  as  a  special 
student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  (see  sect,  c 
below),  and  who  is  pursuing  a  regular  four-year  curriculum 
in  the  School,  may  later  be  reclassified  as  a  regular  student; 
provided,  at  the  time  of  reclassification,  he  shall  have  quali- 
fied so  far  as  meeting  either  a  or  b  of  the  above  admission 
requirements. 

c.  A  special  student  who  is  not  taking  a  regular  curriculum,  but 
who  is  pursuing  only  a  limited  number  of  special  courses  in 
the  School  may,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration, be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a  regular  curriculum  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree,  and  qualify  under  a  or  b  of  the 
above  admission  requirements. 

d.  Special  students  will  be  given  full  credit  toward  the  degree 
for  such  courses  as  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Administration,  providing  such  students  shall  later  become 
candidates  for  the  degree. 

e.  In  order  for  a  special  student  to  make  up  the  work  required 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree,  he  must  present 
evidence  of  additional  secondary  school  work  sufficient  to 
meet  the  admission  requirements,  or  he  may  take  additional 
courses  in  the  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  —  each  two  semester  hour  course  of 
additional  work  satisfactorily  completed  counting  as  two- 
thirds  of  one  unit  toward  admission  credit. 

Admission  of  Women 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  that  is,  under  the  admission  requirements  as  outlined 
above.  (This  does  not  apply  in  tlie  Providence  Division  where 
women  are  not  admitted.) 

Advanced  Standing 

1 .    By  Transfer  of  Credit 

Credit  for  advanced  standing  in  the  School  may  be  given  for 
work  completed   in   other  approved  colleges  and   universities  if 
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such  work  is  similar  in  content  and  character  to  corresponding 
courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  but  under  no 
conditions  will  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  transfer 
credit  be  allowed  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  credit  earned  in  other  institutions,  students  must 
complete  at  least  one  year's  work  (12  semester  hours)  in  the  School 
before  receiving  the  degree.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing 
must  file  certificates  upon  which  transfer  credit  may  be  based  with 
their  application  for  admission.  A  copy  of  a  marked  catalog  of 
the  institution  from  which  transfer  is  sought  should  accompany 
the  transcript  of  record  showing  those  courses  for  which  credit  is 
desired. 

For  the  Master's  degree  not  more  than  four  semester  hours' 
credit  by  transfer  will  be  accepted.  Work  offered  for  such  credit 
must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.    By  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  School  and  who 
desire  to  secure  Advanced  Standing  Credit  toward  the  degree 
must  meet  the  following  conditions : 

a.  A  written  application  for  examination,  on  proper  forms 
secured  from  the  School  office,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Dean.  In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Committee  will  take 
into  account  previous  training,  business  experience,  and  other 
factors  showing  the  applicant's  preparation  and  ability  in 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  Advanced  Standing  Credit 
is  sought. 

b.  A  grade  of  75  per  cent  must  be  obtained  in  the  examination 
in  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  subject. 

c.  Not  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  Advanced  Standing 
Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  allowed  by  means  of 
examination. 

Advanced  Standing  in  certain  cases  may  be  secured  by  exami- 
nation so  as  to  complete  a  four-year  curriculum  in  three  years. 
Applicants  who  have  had  satisfactory  training  or  experience  in 
bookkeeping,  or  accounting,  are  frequently  able  to  secure  advanced 
standing  credit  in  Accounting  1-2  and  in  some  cases  Accounting 
3-4,  and  by  taking  examinations  in  other  required  subjects  or  by 
taking  added  subjects  each  year  can  meet  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  three  years. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  are  urged  to  register  early  in  the  season  and  avoid 
the  rush  and  delay  that  comes  during  the  opening  week.  The 
School  can  give  each  individual  better  service  in  completing 
registration  if  this  is  attended  to  before  the  opening  week.  Stu- 
dents should  file  their  application  for  admission  without  delay  so 
that  their  status  may  be  determined  as  early  as  possible.  Tran- 
scripts showing  previous  education  must  be  secured  by  the  School 
office  and  the  application  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Admission  before  a  student's  status  can  be  determined.  This 
naturally  requires  considerable  time.  All  students  who  have 
applied  for  admission  and  have  not  been  notified  as  to  their  status 
before  School  begins  should  report  for  classwork  upon  the  opening 
week  of  School  unless  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Each  student  entering  the  School  for  the  first  time  should  follow 
this  procedure  in  completing  registration: 

1.  File  the  application  for  admission  accompanied  by  the  five 
dollar  ($5.00)  application  fee,  either  in  person  or  by  mail, 
on  the  blank  provided  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Report  to  the  School  office  in  person  on  or  before  the  opening 
of  School  to  fill  out  such  additional  enrollment  forms  as  are 
required.  At  this  time  the  student  should  arrange  his  pro- 
gram of  work  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  all  matters  regard- 
ing his  status. 


LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  should  avoid  late  registration.  It  is  fundamental 
that  they  be  present  at  the  first  class  sessions  if  they  are  to  be 
most  successful  in  their  studies  for  the  year.  Those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  register  late  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  School 
provided  they  have  not  lost  so  much  work  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  with  the  courses. 
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TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 

Application  Fee 

Payable  but  once  and  only  upon  initial  application 
for  admission  to  the  University  by  students  plan- 
ning to  graduate $5.00 

Tuition 

Yearly  tuition  fee  (including  limited  Y.M.C.A.  mem- 
bership)      100.00 

This  fee  is  payable  as  follows: 

September  2'2 $25.00 

November  17 25.00 

January       19 25.00 

March         16 25.00 

Total  each  year $100.00 

A  full  course  implies  attending  three  evenings 
each  week,  two  hours  each  evening,  throughout  the 
year. 

Single  Courses 

(This  includes  a  limited  Y.M.C.A.  membership, 
deduct   $3.00   from   each   additional   course.) 

One-semester  accounting  courses $23.00 

Two        "                 "                 "      40.00 

Other  one-semester  courses 20.00 

"      two         "              "       37.00 

Students  who  desire  to  review  or  are  required  to 
repeat  courses  because  of  failure  are  allowed  one- 
half  of  the  regular  tuition  rates. 

Exami7iations. 

Intelligence  Test  for  admission  by  those  seeking  ad- 
mission in  this  manner,     (See  page  19,  Section  Ic.)        2.00 
For  conditional  examinations 2.00 

Graduation 

A  graduation  fee  is  required  of  all  Seniors  who  have 
filed  application  for  the  degree.  Payable  on  or 
before  March  1 10.00 
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WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  School  office  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  withdrawing  and  to  give  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This 
notification  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
thruout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the  Uni- 
versity provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a  yearly 
basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal 
illness.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician. 

2.  In  case  a  student  is  regularly  employed  during  the 
day  and  is  sent  out  of  the  city  permanently  by  his 
employer  or  compelled  to  change  his  working  hours 
so  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  School,  a  refund 
may  be  granted,  provided  the  application  is  accom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  statement  from  the  firm. 

3.  Tuition  not  refunded  or  used  may  be  applied  upon 
subsequent  courses  pursued  in  the  School,  providing 
such  courses  are  taken  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  withdrawal  of  the  student. 

C.  The  application  fee  is  not  refundable,  except  in  case  a 
student  is  forced  to  withdraw  because  of  non-acceptance  by  the 
School,  in  which  case  one-half  of  the  fee  or  $2.50  will  be  refunded. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

A.    Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  graduation  in  the  year  in  which 
they  plan  to  receive  the  degree,  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
forms  as  may  be  required  by  the  School  office, 

2.  Must  have  met  the  admission  requirements  and  have  been 
admitted  to  the  School  as  a  regular  student  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree. 

3.  Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  seventy-two  sem- 
ester hours.  (A  semester  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  which 
indicates  satisfactory  completion  of  one  sixty  minute  period 
of  classroom  work  or  its  equivalent  per  week  for  one  semester 
of  seventeen  weeks.  A  course  which  meets  120  minutes  per 
week  thruout  one  semester  receives  a  credit  value  of  two 
semester  hours.) 

a.  At  least  forty-eight  semester  hours  credit  either  thru 
advanced  standing  or  thru  satisfactory  completion  of 
courses  in  the  School. 

b.  Not  more  than  twenty-four  semester  hours'  credit  for 
successful  business  experience.  This  credit  is  given  on 
the  basis  of  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  per 
year.  The  interpretation  of  what  comprises  successful 
business  experience  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean, 
who  will  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
experience  and  the  responsibility  attendant  thereto. 
Where  the  experience  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
giving  either  partial  or  no  credit,  the  student  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  courses  to  complete  the 
required  number  of  seventy-two  semester  hours  or  the 
degree  may  be  withheld  until  the  student  secures  the 
necessary  business  experience.  In  allowing  credit  for 
business  experience  frank  recognition  is  made  of  the 
general  business  training  which  the  student  is  acquiring 
in  his  daily  occupation.  The  daily  vocation  becomes 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  principles  taught  in  the 
classroom  are  applied. 
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B.    Candidates  for  the   Master  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  the  degree  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  enter  upon  graduate 
study. 

2.  Must  hold  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree  or  an 
equivalent  degree  conferred  by  a  recognized  college  or 
university  for  work  completed  in  the  study  of  business. 

3.  Must  complete  two  years  of  resident  study  embodying  a 
minimum  credit  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  of  which 
four  semester  hours  credit  is  allowed  for  the  thesis.  Not 
more  than  four  semester  hours  credit  will  be  accepted  by 
transfer  of  credit  from  recognized  collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

4.  All  work  presented  for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  of  a  grade  of  C  (75%)  or  better. 

5.  Presentation  of  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  the 
specialized  field  of  study.  The  subject  and  outline  of  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  proper  committee  thru  the 
Dean  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree.  The  thesis  must 
give  evidence  of  original  study  and  research  and  must  be 
completed  and  filed  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  Com- 
mencement with  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Dean.  Two  bound  typewritten  or  printed  copies  of  the 
thesis  must  be  presented  in  prescribed  form  for  the  School 
and  the  Library. 

6.  Pass  an  oral  examination  given  by  a  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Such  an  examination  may  be 
based  upon  the  specialized  field  of  research  and  study  fol- 
lowed in  the  presentation  of  the  thesis,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  specialized  field  to  business  in  general. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

A  candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1,  Must  have  met  the  same  admission  requirements  as  students 
who  are  admitted  to  the  School  as  candidates  for  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 
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Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  in  one  of  the  prescribed  two-year  curriculums,  as 
follows : 

a.  At  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  credit  thru  satis- 
factory completion  of  courses  as  required, 

b.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  credit  for  suc- 
cessful business  experience.     (See  3b,  page  25.) 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

Honors  are  based  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work  performed 
by  students  in  the  School.  Two  honorary  distinctions  are  con- 
ferred upon  properly  qualified  students  upon  graduation: 

a.  High  honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  thruout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's 
and  no  marks  below  B. 

b.  Honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  examina- 
tions thruout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's  and  of  the 
balance  75%  of  B's. 

These  honors  are  subject  to  further  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  The  work  must  be  completed  in  four  academic  years. 

2.  Courses  credited  by  advanced  standing  whether  by 
transfer  or  by  examination  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining honors. 


REGISTRATION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

In  Rhode  Island  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Board  of 
Accountancy  the  following  rules  should  be  observed  by  applicants 
for  the  examination : 

1.  All  applications  or  information  concerning  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy, 
Hospital  Trust  Building,  Providence. 

2.  To  be  registered  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  the  appli- 
cant must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  hold  a  diploma 
of  graduation  from  a  day  high  school,  must  have  a  four-year 
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academic  curriculum,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  must  have  a  place  for  the  transaction  of  business  within 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  must  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  Public  Accountant  experience  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  application.  To  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
the  applicant  nuist  pass  an  examination  in  the  following 
subjects: 

AccouNTixG  Theory  and  Practice 

Auditing 

Commercial  Law 

If  the  candidate  passes  in  two  or  more  subjects  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  re-examined  in  only  the  subjects  in  which  he 
failed. 

3.  A  fee  of  $25  must  accompany  the  application.     The  fee  for 
re-examination  in  case  of  failure  is  $15. 

4.  The  examination  is  held  in  the  State  House  and  is  of  two 
days'  duration. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULUMS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES 

The  curriculiims  of  the  School  have  been  planned  with  a  twofold 
purpose:  First,  to  give  an  organized  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  and  conditions  underlying  business;  and  Second, 
to  give  classroom  instruction  so  intensely  practical  and  workable 
that  the  student  gains  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  everyday  task 
at  which  he  is  now  engaged  or  will  be  engaged  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  that  technical  knowledge  and  training  which  combined 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  will  be  con- 
ducive to  successful  accomplishment  in  actual  business. 

In  each  of  the  four-year  curriculums  of  Business  Management, 
Marketing,  and  Professional  Accounting,  the  first  year  is  constant 
thruout  and  has  been  so  designed  as  to  give  a  basic  introduction  to 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  business  activity.  The 
mastery  of  these  principles  is  so  important  that  all  students  are 
required  to  pursue  the  first  and  second-year  courses  as  listed. 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  curriculums  leading  to  the  degree, 
one  and  two-year  curriculums  affording  specialization  are  offered 
in  Boston  and  in  some  of  the  Divisions. 

While  students  are  admitted  to  single  courses  and  while  special 
curriculums  will  be  laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents, nevertheless  each  student  is  advised  to  undertake  one  of  the 
organized  curriculums  outlined  below  which  have  been  co-ordinated 
and  balanced  so  as  to  give  the  most  effective  business  training. 
Before  entering  the  School  and  during  the  course  of  his  work  in  the 
School  it  is  desired  that  each  student  confer  wnth  the  Dean  or  other 
School  oflScials  with  respect  to  his  program,  his  vocational  prob- 
lems, and  his  progress  both  in  School  and  in  his  daily  employment. 

The  Divisions  are  not  offering  all  the  curriculums  which  are 
given  in  Boston.  The  needs  are  different  in  the  different  cities 
and  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  offer  the  same 
number  of  curriculums  in  all  cases.  The  required  courses  in  such 
curriculums  as  are  offered  in  the  Divisions  are  the  same  as  those  in 
Boston,  the  electives  varying  to  some  degree. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

(Formerly  Business  Administration  Curriculum) 

The  Committee  on  Waste  in  Industry  appointed  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  President  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, points  out  that  50%  of  the  responsibihty  for  the  waste  in 
industry  can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  management  and  less  than 
25%  at  the  door  of  labor.  While  similar  studies  of  such  an  in- 
tensive and  extensive  nature  have  not  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  distribution,  accounting,  and  transportation,  it  is  to  be 
very  much  doubted  whether  any  of  these  fields  have  reached  even 
the  degree  of  efficiency  in  management  found  in  industry.  A 
recent  study  made  by  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development  shows 
that  47  men  were  employed  in  distribution  as  contrasted  with  19 
in  production. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  necessity  for  trained  executive 
leadership  and  managerial  ability  in  business  is  apparent  and 
needs  no  argument. 

The  purpose  of  this  Management  Curriculum  is  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  perform  the  functions  of  business  man- 
agement, namely.  Planning,  Organizing,  Deputizing,  and  Super- 
vising. "Management,"  as  this  curriculum  defines  it,  "is  the 
art  and  science  of  co-ordinating  men,  money,  material  and  equip- 
ment so  that  a  high  degree  of  beneficial  results  will  accrue  to 
society." 

This  training  is  designated  for  those  who  hold  or  wish  to  occupy 
positions  as  sales  managers,  office  managers,  management  engineers, 
general  managers,  superintendents,  and  other  departmental  and 
junior  executive  positions.  This  curriculum  develops  those  abili- 
ties and  gives  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  that  are  peculiar 
to  management  and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  that  individual 
who  has  already  acquired  or  is  acquiring  skill  in  his  occupation 
but  who  desires  an  additional  background  for  the  study  of  Manage- 
ment as  related  to  his  occupation. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  44  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  of  all  students  pursuing  this  curriculum:  * 

Accounting  1-2,  3a-3b  Economics   1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3,  4,  5-6,  Law  1,  2,  3 

7-8  Marketing  1-2,  7 
English  1,  2 

Other  courses  totaling  4  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  elected 
from  the  following  courses  when  offered :  * 


Accounting  3-4,  9-10,  13 
Economics  3,  5-6 


Law  4 
Marketing  5,  6,  8 


The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Business  Management  curriculum  (all  courses  meet  one  evening 
each  week  except  M-8  which  meets  two  evenings  each  week) : 


First 

Y 

EAR 

First  Semester 

Elements  of  Accounting 
Business  Administration 
Business  English 

(Al). 
(Bl). 
(El). 

H'rs 

per 

week 

.  .    2 
..   2 

.  .   2 

Second  Semester 

Elements  of  Accounting      (A2) . 
Business  Administration    (B2) . 
Law    of    Contracts    and 

H'rs 

per 
week 

..   2 
..   2 

Second  Year 


Managerial  Accounting      (A3b) 
Marketing  Problems  (Ml)  . 

Law  of  Business  Associa- 
tions (L2) .  . 


Managerial  Accounting      (A4b) .  .   2 
Marketing  Problems  (M2)  .  .   2 

Sales      and      Commercial 

Papers  (L3) ...   2 


Business         Management 

Problems  (B7) . 

Money  and  Banking  (Eel) 

Salesmanship  (M7) 


Third  Year 


Business         Management 

Problems  (B8) .  . .  2 

Business  Finance  (Ec2) .  .  2 

Personnel  Management      (B4) ...  2 


Business  Statistics  (B5) . 

Industrial  Management      (B3) . 
(Elect  2  hours) 


Fourth  Year 


Business  Statistics 
Business  Reports 
(Elect  2  hours) 


(B6)...   2 
(E2)...   2 


*  A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  professional  dignity  surrounding  the  work  of  the  pubhc 
accountant  and  the  reward  of  satisfaction  that  accrues  from  render- 
ing a  distinctive  professional  service  to  society  are  compensations 
not  measured  in  financial  returns.  The  junior  accountant  just 
entering  the  profession  will  do  well  if  he  receives  $100  to  $150  a 
month.  Even  this  basis  of  compensation  assumes  specialized 
training.  In  time,  when  he  receives  his  C.P.A.  certificate,  his 
income  should  be  from  $3000  to  $5000  per  year  with  the  possi- 
bility of  even  higher  financial  rewards  as  he  becomes  more  experi- 
enced and  mature. 

In  many  respects  the  future  in  private  accounting  is  more 
attractive  than  is  public  practice.  Large,  as  well  as  smaller,  con- 
cerns are  constantly  searching  for  trained  leadership  for  positions 
of  controller,  treasurer,  or  chief  accountant.  Men  are  wanted 
for  these  positions  who  are  willing  to  assume  at  the  beginning  less 
attractive  and  responsible  positions  but  who  will  thru  the  demon- 
strations of  their  abilities  in  and  knowledge  of  organized  business 
forge  ahead  to  the  larger  responsibilities. 

Technical  training  in  accounting  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
requirements  for  professional  and  financial  success  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  most  essential  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  accounting 
be  combined  with  an  intelligent  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  business  organization  and  management.  The 
student  of  accounting  must  be  trained  in  business  law,  business 
organization  and  management,  economics  and  finance,  all  of  which 
are  used  constantly  and  directly  in  the  practice  of  accounting. 
Maximum  success  as  an  accountant  or  an  executive  cannot  be 
realized  without  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems and  principles  of  business  embodied  in  statistics,  finance, 
business  law,  industrial  management,  marketing,  and  English. 

This  Accounting  Curriculum  has  been  carefully  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  ideals,  and  with  a  view  of  preparing 
men  for  the  accounting  profession,  and  the  C.P.A.  certificate. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  48  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  this  curriculum :  * 

Accounting    1-2,   3-4,   5,   7-8,    9-10.  Englisli  1,  2 

11-12,  13,  14.  Economics  1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3  Law  1,  2,  3,  4 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Professional  Accounting  curriculum  (all  classes  meet  one  evening 
per  week) : 


First  Semester 

Elements  of  Accounting  (Al) . 

Business  Administration  (Bl) . 

Business  English  (El) . 


Second  Semester 


First  Year 

Hrs 

per 
week 

.   2  Elements  of  Accounting      (A2) . 

.    2  Business  Administration    (B2) . 

.   2  Law    of     Contracts     and 

Agency  (Ll) . 


Hre 

per 
week 

.    2 

2 


Advanced  Accounting         (A3) . 
Money  and  Banking  (Eel) 

Law  of  Business  Associa- 
tions (L2) . 


Second  Year 

.   2  Advanced  Accounting         (A4) ...  2 

.    2  Business  Finance  (Ec2) .  .  2 

Sales      and      Commercial 

.    2  Papers  (L3) ...  2 


Junior    Accounting    Prob- 
lems (A7) . 
Specialized  Accounting       (A5) . 
Industrial  Management      (B3) . 


Third  Ye.\^r 

Junior    Accounting    Prob- 
,   2  lems  (A8) .  .  .   2 

.    2  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Sure- 

.   2  tyship  and  Property     (L4) ...    2 

Business  Reports  (E2,l .    .    2 


Cost  Accounting 

Auditing 

Income  Tax  Procedure 


Fourth  Year 

(A9) ...   2  Cost  Accounting (AlO) . 

(All).  .    2  Auditing  (A12) . 

(Al^?)..2  C.P.A.  Problems  (A14). 


A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  35-53. 
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SPECIALIZED  CURRICULUMS 

Many  students  feel  that  they  cannot  spend  the  time  required  to 
complete  a  four-year  curriculum  but  can  spend  one  or  two  years 
in  intensive  training  of  a  specialized  nature.  Those  interested  in 
such  study  are  advised  to  consult  the  school  office  as  to  possible 
programs  that  may  be  arranged  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Some 
of  the  fields  of  specialization  which  may  be  arranged  for  are  as 
follows : 


C.P.A.  Preparation 

Credits  and  Collections 

(In    co-operation    with    the   Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men) 

Salesmanship 


Advertising 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Life  Insurance 


SINGLE  COURSES 

Any  one  of  the  following  courses  may  be  taken  singly  by  those 
who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  training  to  satisfactorily 
pursue  the  course  they  may  select.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  have  taken  some  other  course  prior  to  the 
one  selected  in  order  that  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject 
may  be  understood  before  pursuing  the  more  advanced  course. 


The  following  courses  are  suggested ; 


Advertising  Principles 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Finance 

Business  Management  Problems 

Business  Reports 

Business  Statistics 

C.P.A.  Quiz 

Credits  and  Collections 

Elements  of  Accounting 

Income  Tax  Procedure 

Industrial  Management 


Law  of  Contracts 

Law  of  Business  Associations 

Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Suretyship  and 

Property 
Life  Insurance 
Managerial  Accounting 
Marketing 
Money  and  Banking 
Personnel  Management 
Salesmanship 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns 
Sales  and  Commercial  Papers 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  letters  and  numerals  following  each  course  title  indicate 
the  classification  and  number  of  that  course.  The  following  key 
is  used: 

A    Accounting  B   Business  Management        E  English 

Ec  Economics  F   Finance 

L    Law  M  Marketing 

All  full-year  courses  are  numbered  with  a  double  consecutive  num- 
ber and  all  semester  courses  with  a  single  number.  The  Adminis- 
tration reserves  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  courses  within 
the  curriculum  or  of  omitting  or  substituting  courses  in  Boston 
or  in  the  Divisions  without  previous  notice.  Not  all  courses  are 
given  each  year,  the  School  reserving  the  right  to  alternate  such 
courses  as  the  Administration  may  deem  necessary.  Students 
should  consult  the  local  schedule  of  classes  for  information  as  to 
courses  given  during  the  present  year. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  in  any  year  any 
elective  or  special  course  for  which  less  than  twenty  enrollments 
have  been  received.  Students  so  affected  by  such  withdrawals 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  some  other  course,  or  in  case  of  special 
students,  a  full  refund  of  all  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  made. 

ACCOUNTING  (A) 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  following  courses  is  to  present 
Accounting  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
profession  of  accounting,  or  of  those  who  must  use  accounting 
as  a  tool  of  administration  and  management.  The  instruction  is 
planned  with  the  view  of  giving  the  student  a  thoro  working 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  accounting  principles,  methods 
and  systems  and  of  developing  the  ability  to  scientifically  analyze 
and  solve  business  problems. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students  pursuing  a  regular 
curriculum.  Courses  3b  and  4b  are  required  of  all  students  pur- 
suing the  Marketing  and  Management  curriculums.  All  other 
courses  are  reciuired  of  those  majoring  in  Accounting. 

Elements  of  Accounting  A  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course,  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  Accounting,  is 
presented  in  a  manner  that  thoroly  acquaints  the  student  with 
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the  purpose  of  accounting.  He  is  asked  to  study  the  balance  sheet 
and  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  before  attempting  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  accounts.  Accounting,  as  usually  taught  in 
its  elementary  stages,  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  detail  journalizing, 
posting,  etc.,  which  when  once  mastered  soon  becomes  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.  The  more  modern  method  used  in  this  course 
follows  the  plan  of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  importance  of 
the  statement  and  the  balance  sheet  as  reflecting  the  conditions 
of  a  business. 

In  this  way  the  instructor  is  able  to  develop  the  principles  of 
debit  and  credit  logically  and  from  a  viewpoint  that  enables  the 
student  to  clearly  see  the  application  of  accounting  to  business. 
Bookkeeping,  as  such,  gives  emphasis  to  the  mechanism  of  ac- 
counts, and  the  detail  of  compiling  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  facts 
of  business  activities.  Accounting,  on  the  other  hand,  centers 
attention  and  interest  upon  the  results  of  transactions  and  the 
degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  business  as  reflected  .thru  an 
analysis. 

The  content  of  this  course  is  as  follows :  Development  and  organ- 
ization of  accounts;  proprietorship  and  business  organizations; 
financial  statement;  profit  and  loss  elements  and  statements; 
financial  elements  and  the  account;  the  account  and  the  philosophy 
of  debit  and  credit;  debit  and  credit  applied  to  asset,  liability  and 
proprietorship  accounts;  mixed  accounts  and  periodic  work  on 
ledger;  inventories  and  appraisal;  sources  of  data  for  the  ledger; 
purchase  and  sales  journals;  cash  book  and  modern  journal; 
business  papers;  business  methods;  methods  of  posting  the  trial 
balance;  adjustment  and  closing  entries  and  summary  statements; 
classification  of  accounts  and  basic  accounting  methods;  partner- 
ship from  business  and  accounting  viewpoints;  handling  of  cash 
and  discount;  notes  receivable  and  payable;  sales;  capitalization 
of  partnerships;  partnership  profits  and  summarizing  periods' 
results;  partnership  dissolution;  accounting  records  and  control- 
ling accounts;  handling  controlling  accounts;  the  corporation, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  opening  and  closing  corpora- 
tion books;  consignments;  approval  sales  and  adventure  accounts; 
safeguarding  cash;  installment  sales  and  balancing  methods; 
single  entry  bookkeeping;  some  phases  of  interest. 

Advanced  Accounting  A  S-J/. 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  A  1-2.     Problems 
illustrating  the  principles  and  practices  of  accounting  are  assigned 
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for  home  work,  and  supplementary  reading  on  the  theory  of 
accounts  is  required  each  week.  The  following  subjects  are 
considered : 

The  corporation;  voucher  systems  and  factory  costs;  the  bal- 
ance sheet  and  principles  of  valuation;  aspects  and  causes  of  depre- 
ciation; methods  of  calculating  and  accounting  for  depreciation; 
cash,  mercantile  credits  and  merchandise  inventory;  temporary 
investments,  accrued  and  deferred  items;  permanent  investments; 
wasting  and  intangible  assets;  current,  contingent  and  fixed  lia- 
bilities; capital  stock  and  profits;  surplus  and  reserves;  dividends; 
sinking  funds;  profit  and  loss  summary;  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion; combinations  and  consolidations;  domestic  branch  houses; 
foreign  branch  houses;  suspense  accounts  and  fire  losses;  business 
statistics;  private  books;  building  expenses  and  income;  con- 
solidated balance  sheet;  accounts  and  reports  of  receivers  and 
trustees;  condensed  balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  surplus 
statement  and  adjusting  and  closing  journal  entries;  mergers, 
fire  losses  and  preferred  stock;  insurance  policies  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  corporation;  branch  houses;  consolidations  and  mergers; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and 
liquidation  account. 

Managerial  Accounting  A  3h-I^h 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  engage 
in  administrative  and  managerial  capacities,  and  is  required  of 
all  students  pursuing  the  Business  Management  and  Marketing 
curriculums  and  is  elective  for  students  pursuing  the  Accounting 
curriculum.  In  the  administrative  activities  of  business  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  classification  of  policies  and  procedure  and  the 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  each  class  of  activity. 
This  course  is  given  with  the  view  of  showing  the  relation  of  stand- 
ards and  records  to  the  general  problem  of  management  and 
administration. 

The  following  is  the  course  content:  Relation  of  standards  and 
records  to  business  management;  characteristic  features  of  stand- 
ards and  records;  organization  for  controllership,  for  accounting, 
statistical,  and  budgetary  control,  and  for  office  management; 
administrative  reports;  standard  forms  for  balance  sheet  and 
statement  of  income  and  expense;  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements;  standards  and  records  for  sales  operation 
and  control;    purchase  control  and  operation;    records  for  traflSc 
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control  and  operations;  controlling  production  operations,  cost 
finding,  materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense;  personnel 
control  and  standards  and  records;  plant  and  equipment  control; 
standards  and  records  for  controlling  branch  house  operation;  ac- 
counting for  investments;  control  of  liabilities;  classification, 
allocation  and  control  of  expense  disbursements;  financial  and 
credit  control;  budget  summaries;  partnership  and  corporation 
records  and  accounts;   profit's  control  and  distribution. 

Specialized  Accounting  A-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  application  of  accounting  systems  to 
accounting  problems  in  various  types  of  business.  Numerous 
problems  of  the  following  representative  types  of  business  are 
assigned  to  the  student  to  be  prepared  and  handed  in.  Hotels 
and  restaurants;  municipal  accounting;  commission  merchants; 
department  stores;  cotton  mills;  refineries;  flour  mills;  cement 
mills;  commercial  banks  and  trust  companies;  brokerage;  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  fire  and  life  insurance  companies;  land 
development  companies;  lumber  manufacturing  concerns;  coal 
mines;    oil  producing  companies. 

Local  conditions  and  interests  of  the  class  may  necessitate  the 
substitution  of  other  typical  business  enterprises  in  place  of  some 
of  the  above  concerns.  Important  features  relating  to  each  type 
of  business  are  presented  in  connection  with  that  business.  For 
example,  under  hotels  and  restaurants  the  various  plans  of  organ- 
ization, special  cash  systems  and  accounting  for  all  rooms  are 
subdivisions  of  the  subject  to  be  considered.  Under  municipal 
accounting,  nature  of  public  corporations  and  their  organization; 
municipal  finance;  classification  of  accounts;  budget  accounts 
and  accounting  records  and  forms  are  given  consideration. 

Junior  Accoimting  Problems  A  7-8 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Accountant  and  the  C.P.A.  examination  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  Accounting  curriculum.  Throughout 
the  course  the  selection  of  problems  from  representative  types  of 
business  is  made.  The  student's  solutions  are  graded  and  returned 
so  that  he  may  benefit  from  the  careful  review  by  the  instructor. 
Considerable  time  is  given  to  open  discussion  of  the  problems. 

The  more  advanced  phases  of  accounting  are  taken  up  in  this 
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course,  such  as  individual  proprietorship;  partnership;  division  of 
profits;  admission  of  new  partner;  dissohition  and  liquidation  of 
partnership;  organization  of  corporations;  capital  stock;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  surplus,  dividends  and  reserves;  corporation  state- 
ments; manufacturing  statements;  dissolution  and  reorganization 
of  corporations;  agency  and  branch  accounting;  foreign  branch 
accounting;  consolidated  balance  sheets;  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments; statements  of  resources  and  their  application;  statement 
of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and  liquidation 
accounts;  profit  and  loss  adjustments  as  between  years;  property 
accounts  and  depreciation  adjustments;  inventories  and  adjust- 
ments; insurance  and  loss  adjustments;  mathematical  and 
actuarial  problems;  fiduciary  accounting;  club  and  institutional 
accounting. 

Cost  Accounting  A  9-10 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Cost  Accounting  as  related  to  industrial 
enterprises.  The  one  principle  aim  which  is  kept  in  the  foreground 
is  that  of  showing  the  close  relation  between  Accounting  and 
Management.  The  course  endeavors  to  outline  and  present  in 
logical  and  systematic  order  the  essential  steps  in  cost  procedure 
for  industrial  enterprises  of  whatever  nature  and  character.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  course : 

The  philosophy  of  costs;  analysis  of  conditions,  including  a 
survey  of  production  methods  and  physical  plant;  elements  of 
cost;  organization  line  of  authority;  production  departments; 
non-producing  department  costs;  labor  costs;  pay  roll  analysis 
and  distribution;  methods  of  wage  payment;  purchasing  depart- 
ment; materials'  costs;  stores;  depreciation;  analysis  of  over- 
head factors;  direct  and  indirect  overhead;  control  accounts; 
work  in  process;  production  reports;  power  costs;  maintenance 
costs;  deferred  and  accrued  items;  standard  units  of  measure- 
ment; administrative  and  selling  costs;  classification  of  cost 
accounts;  property  records;  use  of  grafts  in  presenting  cost  data; 
relation  of  interest  and  cost  figures;  the  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  cost  work;  cost  statements. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  numerous  problems  are  assigned 
to  the  student  for  home  work.  These  problems  being  based  on 
the  case  method  require  the  practical  application  of  theories  out- 
lined in  the  lectures  and  text  books. 
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Auditing  A  11-12 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  course  deals  with  auditing  problems  as  apphed  to  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  is  a  combination  of 
lectures,  quizzes,  and  problem  work,  the  problems  being  based 
upon  C.P.A.  questions. 

Balance  sheet  audits;  complete  audits;  continuous  audits; 
special  examinations;  the  audit  of  balance  sheet  accounts;  the 
audit  of  expense  accounts;  analysis  of  accounts;  the  mechanical 
work  of  auditing;  special  types  of  business  including  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  insurance,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  insurance 
companies,  etc.;  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and  audit 
reports. 

Income  Taxes  A-IS 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
A  problem  course  in  federal  and  state  taxation  embracing  the 
practical  application  of  the  1921  Revenue  Act.  A  series  of  prob- 
lems covering  the  preparation  of  returns  for  both  the  state  and 
federal  taxes  as  affecting  corporations,  partnerships,  public  service 
utilities,  and  individuals  are  required  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
student.  Attention  to  claims,  credit,  and  abatements  is  given. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  regulations  now  in  force. 

C.P.A.  Problems  A-lIf 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Junior  Accounting  Problem 
course  (A  7-8)  and  involves  more  advanced  problems  embodying 
many  of  the  subjects  considered  in  Course  A  7-8.  Several  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  are  assigned 
for  home  work  and  class  discussion.  These  problems  thru  their 
complexity  and  diversity  of  subject  matter  serve  as  a  thoro  and 
final  review  of  the  whole  field  of  accounting. 

In  addition  to  such  major  subjects  as  consolidated  balance  sheets 
and  statements,  liquidation  accounts,  dissolution  and  reorganiza- 
tion, statements  of  affairs,  this  course  gives  attention  to  profes- 
sional ethics  and  practices,  management  of  accounting  offices,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  accountant  to  other  professions. 

C.P.A.  Quiz  A-15  (conducted  at  Boston  only) 

Six  hours  each  week   for  eight  weeks.     Credit  toward    Master's  degree 
only,  2  semester  iiours. 

Beginning  early  in  September,  this  Quiz  is  conducted  for  those 
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desiring  to  specifically  review  for  the  C.P.A.  examination  in 
November.  The  Quiz  is  open  to  all  who  have  had  sufficient 
training  and  experience  to  benefit  thereby. 

Ten  hours  of  class  work  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  Business  Law. 
The  remaining  time  is  devoted  to  accounting  and  auditing.  Typi- 
cal C.P.A.  problems  are  assigned  for  home  work  and  class  discus- 
sion. As  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  law,  accounting  and  auditing, 
the  class  is  required  to  sit  for  examination  under  as  nearly  similar 
conditions  as  the  regular  C.P.A.  examinations.  The  papers  are 
carefully  graded  and  returned  to  the  student.  In  the  limited  time 
allotted,  the  class  is  required  to  work  under  pressure  in  order  that 
the  review  may  be  comprehensive  and  thoro.  The  success  of 
candidates  in  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  is  evidence  of  the  thoro- 
ness  and  value  of  the  Quiz  as  a  basic  preparation  for  the  exam- 
inations, 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  (B) 

The  principles  of  organization  and  management  of  business 
enterprises  remain  practically  constant  in  all  types  of  business. 
With  the  complexity  and  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
modern  business,  the  functions  of  administration  and  management 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  maximum  economies  effected.  Thru 
the  problem  approach,  these  courses  aim  to  train  the  student  to 
supplant  guess  work  and  trial  and  error  processes  with  organized 
and  scientific  knowledge  and  management  abilities. 

Business  Administration  B  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introductory  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Business  Management  and  Administration.  In  this  study 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  work  of  the  executive  and  the  relationships  of  the  various 
functions  operating  within  the  business  unit.  The  student  is 
first  introduced  to  the  underlying  economic  principles  of  business 
management  and  administration.  Later,  he  studies  those  factors 
which  the  business  manager  must  control  and  how  this  control 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  brief  presentation  of  concrete  eco- 
nomic principles,  the  course  proceeds  by  a  discussion  method 
employing  questions,  problems  and  cases  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  three  broad  problems  of  business. 

1.    The  establishment  of  policies  with  the  setting  of  goals. 
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2.  The  planning  and  setting  up  of  an  organization  to  carry  out 
these  pohcies  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  goals. 

3.  The  operating  or  managing  of  the  organization  itself. 

Typical  cases  and  situations  are  presented  thru  assigned  read- 
ings, class  discussion,  and  the  text,  whereby  the  student  visualizes 
the  functions  of  the  business  manager  and  executive. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered:  Field  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  management;  conditions  determining  location 
of  business;  changing  location;  location  planning;  administra- 
tion of  personnel;  measuring  aids  of  personnel  administration; 
organization  and  administration  of  personnel  department;  ad- 
ministration of  market  problems;  marketing  forces,  functions 
and  structures;  sales  management  and  administration;  the  work 
of  the  purchasing  department;  administration  of  finance;  the 
manager's  relation  to  financial  organization;  financial  policies 
and  devices;  organization  for  financial  administration;  the  admin- 
istration of  production;  manufacturing  functions  with  reference 
to  control;  scientific  shop  management;  character  of  business 
problems  and  business  judgments;  forms  of  business  risk;  ways 
of  dealing  with  business  risks;  the  form  of  the  business  unit; 
basic  features  of  administration;  essentials  of  organization  and 
management;  types  of  organization;  principles  of  management; 
measuring  aids  of  control;    analysis  of  business  cases. 

Industrial  Management  B-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of 
the  forces  of  labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient 
production  of  a  commodity.  The  course  presents  to  the  student 
the  fundamentals  of  industrial  administration  and  management 
from  the  viewpoint  of  efficient  production,  contented  workers, 
and  service  to  the  community.  The  following  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed and  numerous  problems  to  illustrate  each  subject  are  put 
before  the  class  for  solution;  industrial  organization;  types  of 
organization  and  departments;  buildings  and  equipment;  plan- 
ning the  product;  handling  of  materials;  inventory  records; 
production  control;  labor  management;  the  foreman;  wages  and 
incentives;  the  cost  department;  planning  department;  synchro- 
nizing sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  thruout 
this  course  from  the  fact  that  the  student  body  represents  on  the 
average  the  medium  size  organization. 
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Personnel  Management  B-4 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  clearly  set  forth  the  principles 
and  the  best  prevailing  practices  in  the  field  of  the  management 
and  administration  of  human  relations  in  business  and  industry. 
Administrators  must  deal  with  human  beings  whose  tendencies, 
impulses,  reactions,  hopes  and  aspirations  are  being  revealed  by 
the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  administration  of  proper 
personnel  relationships  is  a  major  staff  function  and  vitally 
affects  the  well-being  of  not  only  the  workers  but  the  organiza- 
tion as  well. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  The  field  of 
personnel  administration;  human  values  in  business  and  industry; 
reasons  for  a  personnel  department;  functions  of  a  personnel 
department;  sources  of  labor  supply;  methods  of  selection  and 
placement;  hours  and  working  periods;  health  of  the  worker; 
a  safety  program;  standards  of  physical  working  conditions; 
training  executives;  training  employees;  arousing  interest  in 
work;  transfer  and  promotion;  shop  rules;  grievances  and  dis- 
charge; job  analysis  and  job  specifications;  supervision  and 
control  of  job  analysis;  labor  turnover;  methods  of  factory  labor 
analysis;  labor  audit  check  list;  wage  determination;  payment 
plans  and  methods;  industrial  risks;  co-ordination  of  staff  de- 
partments; steady  work;  shop  committee  organization;  employ- 
ees' associations;  business  value  of  the  collective  bargain;  em- 
ployers' association;  national  industrial  councils;  industrial 
government. 

Business  Statistics  B  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.  Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
The  prosperity  of  a  business  depends  primarily  upon  the  ability 
of  the  executive  to  anticipate  the  future.  Today's  commerce  is  in 
anticipation  of  tomorrow's  requirements.  An  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  developments  that  are  likely  to  transpire  in  the  ensuing 
months  place  a  business  man  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  current  policies  of  his  business.  To  forecast  the 
future,  the  executive  must  have  before  him  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  essential  facts  of  the  past.  Upon  the 
analysis  of  statistics  graphically  presented  in  the  form  of  charts, 
the  executive  can  study  results  and  trends;  with  their  aid  he  can 
not  only  draw  sound  conclusions  but  is  able  to  visualize  his  facts 
and  conclusions  to  his  associates  and  superiors.  The  following 
subjects  are  thoroly  taken  up  in  this  course:   collection,  presenta- 
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tion,  and  analysis  of  data;  indices  of  business  conditions;  business 
cycle;  index  numbers;  correlation;  use  of  graphs  in  presenting 
business  data;  statistics  as  applied  to  the  sales,  purchasing,  pro- 
duction, accounting,  and  financial  departments;  use  of  statistics 
in  budget  control.  Executive  statistics  and  indices  of  fundamental 
business  conditions  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  use  of  statistics  in  presenting  facts  for  policy  making. 

Business  Management  Problems  B  7-8. 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  tests  of  the  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  applied  in  this  course  to  practical  and  fundamental 
problems  in  the  administration  and  management  of  business  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Thruout  the  course  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  determination  of  proper  procedure,  control,  and 
policies.  Fundamental  weaknesses  and  difficulties  experienced  in 
various  types  of  organizations  are  presented  with  the  view  of 
developing  ability  to  analyze,  present  solutions  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  remedies.  Problems  used  in  this  course  are  drawn 
from  actual  situations  experienced  in  the  management  of  typical 
businesses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered:  the 
method  of  approach  to  business  problems;  the  co-ordination  of 
various  departments;  planning  and  production;  standardization 
of  processes;  statistical  records  and  reports;  personnel  and  labor 
problems;  function  of  the  purchasing  department;  traffic  and 
transportation  problems;  cost  schedules  and  systems;  distribu- 
tion of  overhead;  budgetary  control  in  relation  to  administration 
and  management;  anticipating  business  conditions  thru  estimates 
based  upon  statistical  information;  sales  management  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  business;  branch  house  operation; 
financial  and  credit  problems;  accounting  organization  and  admin- 
istration; duties  of  the  executive;  the  executive  and  boards  of 
control;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  executive  reports. 


ENGLISH  (E) 

The  business  value  that  comes  from  the  effective  use  of  good 
English  in  reports  and  communications  is  being  increasingly 
emphasized  by  business  leaders.  All  regular  students  are  required 
to  pursue  a  systematic  course  in   English.     Those  having  out- 
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standing  deficiencies  may  be  required  to  take  additional  prepara- 
tion in  English. 

English  A 

Four  hours  each  week  during  summer  session  of  eight  weeks.     No  degree 
credit.     One  unit's  credit  toward  removal  of  academic  conditions. 

Students  who  do  not  show  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  con- 
cisely will  be  required  to  pursue  and  satisfactorily  pass  this  course 
in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  course 
is  distinctly  of  college  grade  and  undertakes  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  training  of  students  whose  command  of  English  is  below 
standard  and  to  adequately  prepare  such  students  for  the  more 
advanced  courses. 

The  course  gives  practice  in  gathering  and  weighing  material; 
the  weighing  and  estimating  of  one  authority  against  another; 
the  use  of  books,  magazine  and  library  materials;  the  taking  of 
notes  on  books  and  lectures;  exposition,  including  a  treatment  of 
criticism  and  writing  of  reports  and  technical  papers;  argument 
and  persuasion,  including  the  preparation  of  briefs;  paragraph 
and  sentence  structure;  and  the  mechanics  of  composition. 

Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be  given  much  practice  in 
writing  upon  business  subjects  and  problems. 

Business  English  E-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

For  the  students  of  Accounting,  this  course  stresses  the  business 
report,  commercial  description,  clear  exposition  or  explanation. 
It  treats  of  certain  technical  phrases  which  accountants  must  use 
from  accounting,  business,  and  commercial  law.  Financial  state- 
ments, balance  sheets,  letters  of  application,  sales  letters;  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure  —  all  are  subordinated  to  clean,  clear 
phrasing. 

For  the  students  of  Administration,  this  course  emphasizes  the 
business  report,  clear  exposition,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure. 
Equal  stress  is  laid  on  the  psychology  of  selling  direct  by  mail,  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  letters  of  application,  credit,  collec- 
tion, adjustment.  The  sales  letter  receives  close  attention  —  the 
form,  the  diction,  the  controlling  idea,  the  psychological  appeals, 
follow-up  methods. 

Business  Reports  E-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
In  all  functions  of  administration  and  management,  the  business 
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report  is  a  practical  necessity.  The  results  of  months  of  effort  and 
work  are  frequently  summed  up  in  a  report.  The  average  business 
man,  executive  and  junior  accountant  has  given  little  thot  and 
attention  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  report  writing  and 
consequently  many  inefficient  and  half-developed  reports  are  the 
result.  A  good  report  calls  for  a  clear,  forceful,  and  logical  presen- 
tation of  objective  data,  a  conception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  a  careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  the 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  data. 

This  course  will  give  major  emphasis  to  the  assembling  of  data; 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  data;  the  form  and  display  of  a 
report;  the  construction  of  a  report,  the  style  of  a  report;  the  use 
of  graphs  and  charts;  use  of  opinions;  drafting  recommendations 
and  conclusions;   and  the  presentation  of  the  report. 

Thruout  the  course  regular  written  assignments  of  report 
writing  will  be  required.  These  reports  must  be  outlined,  care- 
fully planned,  and  written  in  accordance  with  the  basic  laws  of 
unity,  coherence  and  emphasis.  All  papers  and  reports  are  read 
for  the  quality  of  the  English  and  for  the  clearness  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  organization  of  the  material.  These  reports  as  assigned 
will  cover  the  fields  of  accounting,  marketing,  and  management,  and 
will  be  based  upon  actual  cases  found  in  those  fields. 

ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Economics  is  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  the  general 
principles  of  business  as  a  science  and  profession  rest.  Mastery 
of  the  underlying  economic  laws  as  applied  to  business  enables  the 
student  to  see  clearly  the  forces  which  business  men  must  make  use 
of  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  their  problems.  An  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  economics  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  progressive  business  man  of  today. 

Money  and  Banking  Ec-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

A  basic  course  presenting  an  understanding  of  the  working 
principles  of  money  and  banking  and  their  relationship  to  the 
operation  and  administration  of  business. 

The  following  subjects  are  presented:  pecuniary  system  in 
relation  to  economic  and  social  standards;  regulation  of  govern- 
ment currency;  nature  and  functions  of  credit;  financial  struc- 
tures; credit  instruments;  foreign  investment  trusts;  stock 
exchanges;    trust  companies  and  modern  financial  system;    func- 
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tions  of  savings  institutions;  the  operations  of  a  commercial  bank; 
financing  of  foreign  trade;  commercial  banking  system;  commer- 
cial bank  in  relation  to  business  cycles;  government  regulation  of 
banking;  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  War  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  financial  integration. 

Business  Finance  Ec-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  stability  and  success  of  nearly  every  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  decisive  judgment  used  in  the  management 
of  its  financial  affairs.  A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  fin- 
ancial policies  involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
business  and  industrial  enterprises,  as  follows: 

Financial  and  general  considerations  involved  in  beginning  a 
business;  general  methods  of  raising  fixed  capital;  valuation  of 
intangibles;  financing  changes  in  ownership;  financing  the  expan- 
sion of  development;  financing  doubtful  undertakings;  customer, 
employee,  and  co-operative  ownership;  borrowing  from  the  bank; 
open  market  borrowing;  use  of  the  trade  acceptance;  miscel- 
laneous methods  of  raising  capital;  financial  aspects  of  purchasing 
goods;  cost  and  finance;  financial  aspects  of  selling  goods;  the 
administration  of  earnings;  financial  involvements  of  adjust- 
ments, receiverships,  bankruptcies,  and  reorganizations. 

Investment  Analysis  Ec-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  investments  emphasizing 
particularly  the  various  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  showing 
their  relative  merits,  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  how  the 
individual  investor  may  best  handle  his  investments.  Thruout 
the  course  typical  investment  problems  are  presented  for  analysis 
and  solution. 

The  course  is  outlined  in  co-operation  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association.  The  subjects  are  treated 
as  follows:  Economics  and  investment;  channels  of  investment; 
taxation  and  investment;  government  and  municipal  bonds; 
municipal  financial  statements;  tax  and  debt  limits;  amortization; 
forms  and  rights  of  mortgages-;  real  estate  as  security;  mortgage 
debts  and  bonds;  corporation  securities;  business  and  financial 
risks;  dividends,  fixed  charges,  earnings,  and  surpluses;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  mathematical  principles  of  bond  investments;  rail- 
road and  terminal  bonds;  public  utility  and  industrial  bonds; 
organization    of   the   investment    business;     investment   banking 
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houses;    work  of  the  bond  salesman;    the  operation  of  the  stock 
exchanges;  speculation. 

Credits  and  Collections  Ec  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Credit  and  the  local  Credit  Men's  Association.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  credit  as  a  phase  of  business 
management  intimately  related  to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  ultimate  consumer  —  in  fact  every  man  who  concerns  himself 
with  selling  or  buying  commodities.  This  course  will  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  credit  department  as  a  factor  in  building  the 
business  upon  a  sound  financial  and  managerial  basis.  Every  busi- 
ness man,  as  well  as  credit  men,  should  possess  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  these  subjects : 

Credit  obligations;  trade  acceptance;  financial  statements; 
sources  of  information;  collection  correspondence;  adjustments 
and  causes  of  failure ;  credit  insurance;  retail  credits;  collection  of 
retail  accounts;  bank  credits;  credit  problems;  collections; 
adjustment  and  extension;  insolvency;  bankruptcy;  law  and 
proceedings;  proceedings  of  creditors;  claims;  discharge  of 
bankruptcy;  commercial  ethics;  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  successful  credit  manager;  tlie  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men. 

BUSINESS  LAW  (L) 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  such  as  is  presented  in 
the  following  courses  will  enable  the  business  man  to  formulate 
sound  and  intelligent  judgments  in  the  solution  of  business  prob- 
lems. When  legal  counsel  is  needed,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
sense  that  need.  Courses  1,  2  and  3  are  required  of  all  students 
because  of  the  value  that  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  have 
to  all  lines  of  business.  Course  4  is  required  of  all  preparing  for 
the  C.P.A.  certificate. 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency  L-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  business  and  the  law.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  basic  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  business  will 
help  the  business  man  to  formulate  sound  plans,  anticipate  legal 
difficulties,  and  if  necessary  secure  the  needed  legal  advice  and 
coimsel. 
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The  instruction  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  contractual  relations  in  business  as  affected  by  various 
classes  of  contracts;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  valid- 
ity of  assent;  construction;  operation;  legality;  and  discharge. 
In  the  study  of  agency  attention  is  given  to  appointments  of 
agents;  ratification  of  an  agreement  with  an  agent;  mutual 
rights  and  duties;  authority  of  the  agent;  the  liability  of  the 
agent  to  third  parties;  and  how  agencies  may  be  terminated. 
Much  of  the  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  cases  and  discussion 
of  their  relationship  to  business  problems. 

Law  of  Business  Associations  L-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  association  of  men  together  in  business  enterprises  is  neces- 
sary and  in  many  cases  is  largely  the  successful  factor  back  of  the 
enterprise.  This  course  endeavors  to  accjuaint  the  student  with 
the  legal  factors  involved  in  the  forming  of  business  associations. 

The  study  of  Partnership  includes  partnership  contract;  firm 
name;  capital  and  property;  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
partners;  the  partnership  and  third  parties;  and  dissolution  of 
partnership. 

Corporation  law  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  formation 
of  the  corporation;  stock  and  the  stockholders;  directors  and 
oflBcers;  powers  of  corporations;  foreign  corporations;  and  dis- 
solution of  corporations. 

Sales  and  Commercial  Papers  L-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  same  purposes  that  underlie  Course  L-1  are  kept  before  the 
student  in  this  course.  The  student  studies  the  application  of 
law  to  business  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  subject  quite  real  to 
him  as  an  asset  in  his  training. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  embodies  a  study  of  the  classes  of  bailees; 
rights  and  liabilities;    bills  of  lading  and  warehouse  receipts. 

The  study  of  Sales  involves  parties;  subject  matter;  price; 
form;  warranties;  transfer  of  titles;  rights  of  third  parties;  per- 
formances of  contracts;  and  remedies  of  breach. 

Consideration  is  given  in  Negotiable  Instruments  to  the  pro- 
visions affecting  negotiability;  consideration;  acceptor;  endorse- 
ments; payments;  dishonor;   protest  and  discharge. 

Under  Banks  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  banking  laws 
as  related  to  business. 
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Law  of  Property,  Bankruptcy  and  Suretyship  L-4 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Property  acquaints  the  student  with  such  considerations  as  the 
difference  between  real  and  personal  property;  law  of  fixtures, 
estates  in  real  property;  fee  simple;  life  estates;  landlord  and 
tenant;  estates  in  trust;  mortgages;  easements;  title  by  deed; 
title  by  descent  and  devise;  administration  of  estates;  and  con- 
veyances. 

In  the  study  of  Bankruptcy  the  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
and  its  effect  upon  business  is  studied.  In  addition,  the  following 
subjects  are  reviewed;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary bankruptcy ;  receiver  and  trustee  proof;  claims;  dividends; 
compositions;  duties  and  rights  of  a  bankrupt;  his  exemptions; 
and  his  discharge. 

The  study  of  Suretyship  involves  guaranty  and  surety  bonds; 
liability  of  guarantors,  and  when  they  cannot  be  held;  their 
rights  after  being  held  liable;  surety  bonds  given  by  employees, 
trustees,  corporations,  and  receivers. 

MARKETING  (M) 

With  the  increased  competition  in  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  and  the  diversification  of  our  buying  habits, 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  business  executive  know  the  facts 
about  the  product  and  the  market  channels  thru  which  the  various 
commodities  flow  in  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer.  While  the 
increased  use  of  power  machinery  and  the  application  of  more 
scientific  selling  methods  have  somewhat  reduced  the  cost  of 
distribution,  the  complexity  of  our  economic  organization  and 
wants  as  brot  on  by  new  conditions  of  living  have  on  the  other 
hand  tended  to  increase  marketing  costs.  Further  reduction  of 
these  costs  and  greater  efficiency  of  operation  must  be  effected 
and  can  only  be  realized  thru  a  scientific  study  and  mastery  of 
marketing  functions  and  problems  as  basic  elements  in  business 
administration. 

Marketing  Problems  M  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  factors,  the  methods  and 
the  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured products.     This  includes  a  study  of  the  commodities, 
the  markets,  the  trade  channels,  the  distributive  forces,  the  price- 
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determining  factors,  and  the  trade  organizations.  Practical 
problems  are  given  the  student  so  that  he  may  gain  experience  in 
working  out  the  best  methods  of  marketing  various  commodities. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  goods  to  sell  is 
taken  and  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  existing  channels  and  means 
by  which  these  various  commodities  may  be  most  effectively  and  ad- 
vantageously moved.  The  topics  considered  are:  The  consumer's 
point  of  view;  retail  trade;  wholesale  trade;  materials,  equip- 
ments, and  supplies;  sales  management;  brands;  trade  marks  and 
advertising;  sales  correspondence;  price  policies.  In  connection 
with  the  above  topics,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  marketing 
policies,  trade  information,  trade  channels,  and  the  functioning  of 
marketing  organizations.  The  course  is  conducted  entirely  as  a 
problem  course.  Students  are  required  to  work  upon  typical  prob- 
lems drawn  from  the  marketing  and  merchandising  field. 

Advertising  Principles  M-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  (1)  for  those  who  are  interested  in  advertising  as  a 
profession;  (2)  for  advertising  men  who  need  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  qualify  for  advancement;  (3)  for 
merchants  and  others  engaged  in  distribution  who  wish  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  selling  plans  with  advertising;  (4)  for  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  wish  to  apply  the  principles  of  advertising  to 
their  own  business. 

The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  problems 
and  scope  of  advertising;  place  of  advertising  in  business;  analysis 
of  the  problem;  methods  of  investigation  for  facts  and  data;  analy- 
sis and  selection  of  appeals;  determining  the  value  of  appeals  thru 
the  analysis  of  human  nature  and  by  field  tests;  sex  and  class 
differences;  suggestive  advertising;  argumentative  advertising; 
truth  in  advertising;  headlines;  illustrations;  size  of  advertise- 
ments; color;  layout  and  typography;  trade-marks;  packages, 
cartons,  and  labels;  consideration  of  mediums;  magazines; 
newspapers;  direct  mail  materials;  street  car  cards;  posters  and 
miscellaneous  mediums;  special  fields  of  advertising  such  as 
national,  retail,  foreign  and  financial  advertising. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns  M-6 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agement in  an  intensive  manner.     Modern  sales  and  advertising 
campaigns  are  carefully  studied  and   analyzed  as  problems   con- 
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fronting  the  executive.  Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be 
required  to  present  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  specific  cam- 
paigns of  marketing. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  practical  problems  as  selecting 
and  training  a  sales  force;  sales  personnel  administration;  sales 
budgeting;  promotion  of  sales  and  advertising  policies;  planning 
layout  and  operation  of  campaigns;  use  of  statistics  and  analysis 
research;  market  analysis. 

Salesmanship  M-7 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  student  (1)  how  to  apply  sales  principles; 
(2)  how  to  solve  sales  problems  in  wholesale,  retail  and  specialty 
fields;  (3)  how  to  handle  selling  difficulties;  (4)  how  to  apply  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  business  problems;  (5)  how  to 
cultivate  a  strong  and  interesting  personality;  (6)  the  application 
of  psychology  to  sales  conditions.  Much  attention  is  given  in  the 
course  to  the  personal  development  of  the  salesman,  methods  of 
developing  for  analyzing  the  goods,  the  buyer,  the  field  of  work, 
and  the  sales  processes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course :  the  psychology  of 
selling;  factors  in  selling;  knowing  the  goods;  analyzing  human 
nature;  planning  the  sales  talk  and  approach;  winning  the  cus- 
tomer's confidence;  obtaining  an  audience;  arousing  the  cus- 
tomer's interest;  creating  desire;  securing  favorable  decision  and 
action;  handling  objections;  closing  the  sale;  and  holding  the 
trade.  Much  attention  thruout  the  course  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  personal  development  of  the  student  from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
becoming  an  effective  salesman  and  in  selling  his  services. 

Lije  Insurance  Underwriting  M-8 

Four  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  men  in  the  essentials 
of  Life  Insurance  service  and  selling.  The  course  has  been  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  L^nderwriters  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  National  Association,  the  Canadian  Life  Insurance  Under- 
writers and  the  local  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters. 
(A  special  folder  fully  describing  the  course  will  be  sent  upon 
request.) 

The  course  is  so  arranged  that  it  logically  divides  into  two  parts; 
first,  the  presentation  of  principles  and  methods  followed  by  dis- 
cussion;   and  second,  the   presentation,  analysis  and    solution  of 
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problems  illustrating  the  principles  and  methods.  The  principles 
considered  are:  life  insurance  salesmanship;  human  needs;  the 
life  underwriter;  insurance  for  needs;  amount  of  life  insurance  to 
carry;  insurance  survey;  insurance  estate;  the  pre-approach; 
the  approach;  ordinary  life  insurance;  technique  of  approach; 
non-forfeiture;  managing  the  interview;  overhead  expenses; 
methods  of  appeal;  surplus  and  dividends;  annuities;  selling  plans; 
contract  policies;  the  application;  meeting  objections;  the  ordi- 
nary life;  answering  objections;  non-forfeiture  of  values;  the 
close;  dividends;  closing  suggestions;  limited  payment,  endow- 
ment and  term  policies,  service  of  policy;  life  policy  problem. 

The  problem  aspect  of  the  course  embodies  32  different  problems, 
taking  into  consideration:  methods  of  prospecting;  budgeting; 
making  approaches;  organizing  and  presenting  selling  interview; 
outline  of  addresses;  computation  of  mortality;  saving  and 
annuity  funds;  handling  and  meeting  objections;  etc. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year  is  thirty-four  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
time  allowed  for  vacation,  and  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
seventeen  weeks  each.  The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted 
to  examinations. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  sessions  in 
a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination 
therein. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  75%  of  the  sessions  in  a 
course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and 
will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  D-  (60%)  in  the  final  examination. 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  50%  and  75%  of  the  sessions 
in  a  course,  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee 
on  Attendance  for  the  absence  under  75%  attendance  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and,  further, 
he  must  attain  a  grade  of  C-  (70%)  in  the  final  examination  in 
order  to  pass  in  such  course  or  courses. 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  a  given  year  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as  a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  his  entire  curriculum 
in  order  to  qualify  in  attendance  for  his  degree.  No  exception  is 
made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  at  a  session,  a 
student  must  be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period 
unless,  upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period 
is  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

HOME  WORK  —  CURRENT  AND  LATE 

1.  Home  work  turned  in  late  will  be  graded  down:  (a)  for  one 
week  late  or  fraction  of  a  week,  10%  will  be  deducted;  (b)  for 
work  from  eight  days  to  two  weeks  late,  20%  will  be  deducted; 
(c)  for  work  from  fifteen  days  to  four  weeks  late,  30%  will  be  de- 
ducted. 
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2.  Home  work  will  not  be  accepted  after  the  fourth  week  from 
the  original  date  on  whicli  tlie  work  was  due,  and  it  will  count  as 
zero. 

3.  The  School  will  not  accept  incomplete  work.  The  full 
assignment  for  a  specific  date  is  to  be  turned  in. 

4.  All  late  work  is  to  be  turned  in  at  the  Office  and  not  to 
Instructors  and  Monitors.  The  person  in  charge  will  give  a 
receipt,  and  file  a  duplicate. 

5.  Not  less  than  10%  nor  more  than  30%  will  be  deducted 
from  an  assignment  lacking  form,  arrangement,  structure,  and 
good  spelling.  Students  persistently  doing  poor  work  in  this 
respect  will  be  required  to  complete  additional  study  in  English 
composition. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Final  examinations  are  required  upon  completion  of  all 
courses. 

2.  Mid-year  examinations  are  required  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester  in  all  full-year  courses. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  ivill  special  examinations  be  given  in 
any  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  must  either 
take  the  regular  scheduled  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course, 
or  the  regular  make-up  examinations  as  scheduled. 

4.  One  make-up  examination  is  allowed  for  the  final  examina- 
tion in  each  course  and  is  regularly  given  every  year,  those  in 
Senior  subjects  in  the  Spring  and  those  in  Junior,  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  subjects  in  September.  For  those  who  fail  to  take  or 
fail  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  a  semester  course  at  mid-years, 
a  make-up  examination  will  be  given  within  one  month  after  the 
grades  are  reported.  A  student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  final 
examination  corresponding  to  the  one  in  which  he  has  failed. 

5.  Make-up  examinations  for  those  who  fail  in  mid-year  exami- 
nations will  be  provided  within  one  month  after  the  grades  are 
reported.  Students  failing  to  take  a  mid-year  examination  or  an 
examination  at  the  make-up  period  will  be  given  a  grade  of  zero  (0) 
for  the  mid-year  examination. 

6.  The  examination  grade  of  a  full-year  course  is  determined 
by  counting  the  mid-year  examination  as  one-third  and  the  final 
examination,  which  will  be  a  comprehensive  examination  covering 
the  whole  year's  work,  as  two-thirds. 

7.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  course  unless 
he  has  received  a  passing  grade  in  both  the  final  examination  and 
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the  average  of  his  term  work.     This  appHes  regardless  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  final  examination  grade  and  the  term  work  grade. 

8.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  must  remove  his  condi- 
tion not  later  than  September  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
his  failure  occurs. 

9.  A  student  who  fails  in  a  final  examination  in  a  given  course 
receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cent  in  the  make-up  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  the  make-up  examination. 

10.  Failure  on  the  make-up  examination  or  in  the  term  work 
requires  the  student  to  repeat  the  course  involved  in  its  entirety. 

11.  The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a 
student  from  another  examination  therein. 

12.  If  a  student  for  good  cause  does  not  take  a  final  or  mid- 
year examination,  he  may  take  it  at  the  next  scheduled  examina- 
tion in  the  subject  and  receive  credit  as  for  a  first  examination. 

13.  For  each  make-up  examination  taken  by  students  who 
either  have  failed  to  take  or  have  previously  failed  the  correspond- 
ing examination,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  is  charged  —  payable 
in  advance.  A  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  examination. 

14.  Mid-year  examination  books  and  papers  may  be  returned 
to  the  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Final  examina- 
tion books  are  not  returned,  but  may  be  seen  at  the  office  not  later 
than  one  month  after  grades  have  been  sent  out. 

TESTS 

1.  Each  class  test  not  taken  by  a  student  will  count  as  zero. 
Make-up  tests  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

2.  On  each  test  failed  the  student  will  receive  the  grade  given. 

3.  Make-up  tests  for  the  purpose  of  raising  grades  are  not 
permitted. 

REMOVAL  OF  CONDITIONS 

1.  No  credit  is  given  in  the  same  subject  toward  removal  of 
entrance  conditions  ajid  completion  of  credits  toward  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 

2.  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
during  two  successive  years  may  be  dropped  from  the  School  or 
required  to  meet  such  conditions  as  are  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Committee  on  Administration. 

3.  No  student  who  fails  on  account  of  School  of  Commerce  and 
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Finance  conditions  to  receive  his  degree  in  dne  course,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  his  conditions  and  receive  his  degree  later  than 
two  years  after  the  graduation  of  his  regular  class,  except  by  special 
authorization. 

4.  Repeating  any  course  involves  complete  repetition,  as  if  the 
work  were  being  taken  for  the  first  time. 

5.  Upon  the  student  rests  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  lias  either  academic  or  collegiate  conditions  and  what 
must  be  done  to  remove  them. 


GRADES 

1.  The  following  system  of  grading  is  in  use: 

A     Excellent  D     Pass 

B     Good  F     Failure 

C     Fair 

2.  Deficiency  reports  are  issued  twice  a  year,  on  or  about 
December  1,  and  April  1. 

3.  Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  office  of 
the  Dean  or  of  the  Educational  Director  in  charge  of  the  Division. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  grades  given  out  over  the  telephone. 


PROMOTION 

1.  A  student  cannot  be  regularly  classified  as  a  Senior  unless,  at 
the  opening  of  his  senior  year  he  has  removed  all  entrance  condi- 
tions and  has  credit  for  thirty-four  semester  hours  of  academic 
work  exclusive  of  credit  for  business  experience. 

2.  Sophomores  may  be  promoted  to  the  Junior  class,  if  they  do 
not  have  Freshman  conditions,  and  provided  they  do  not  have 
Sophomore  conditions  exceeding  four  semester  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
HISTORY  OF  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  YoUng  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1851,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered  required 
a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the  courses  were 
grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional  courses  were  offered 
to  complete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree-granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  School 
of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in  1920  to 
confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  September,  1922,  and 
has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School, 
the  Automotive  School,  and  the  Vocational  Institute  are  conducted 
under  the  administration  of  the  University.  In  March,  1923, 
the  University  was  granted  general  degree-granting  power  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the  University  offering 
evening  instruction  have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Providence. 

LIBRARIES 

1,  The  students  of  the  School  in  Boston  have  available  for 
their  use  the  reference  library  of  the  University,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes.  In  this  library  are 
necessary  books  on  business  administration,  accounting,  marketing, 
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and  industrial  management  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
School.  The  general  library  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  is  available 
for  student  use.  Current  business  periodicals  and  the  leading 
business  services  are  also  provided.  The  reading  rooms  of  the 
library  are  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  daily. 

In  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Providence  small 
libraries  are  being  built  up  with  the  most  modern  books  upon  busi- 
ness subjects. 

2.  All  members  of  the  School  in  Boston,  whether  resident  or 
non-resident  students,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  of  using  the  Library  for  general  refer- 
ence and  reading.  The  same  privilege  is  accorded  the  students  of 
the  Divisions  for  the  use  of  the  Libraries  in  their  respective  cities. 

EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  expenses  for  books  and  materials  varies  according  to  the 
course  or  group  of  subjects  taken.  The  minimum  is  approximately 
$3.00  and  the  maximum  about  $20.00  for  a  year. 

NOTIFY  THE  OFFICE  IMMEDIATELY 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course  —  otherwise  the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  school,  giving  date  of  the  last 
lecture  attended. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Association  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their 
own  particular  religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not 
hesitate  about  entering  the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities 
which  are  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A. —  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  feel 
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free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection  with  the 
various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample  social  and 
religious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should  be  able  to 
find  that  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Full 
information  may  be  received  on  inquiry. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

The  worthwhileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the  best 
types  of  social  activities.  The  evening  school  student  naturally 
finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside  of  his  required 
work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of  activities  must  be 
selected  with  care  and  judgment. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

While  the  School  does  not  definitely  promise  employment, 
every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  most  effective  type  of  service, 
to  students  and  alumni  alike.  This  phase  of  service  is  in  charge  of 
the  School  ofiice  and  all  requests  for  placement  or  men  to  fill 
positions  should  be  referred  to  the  office.  In  Boston  the  Alumni 
Association  co-operates  with  the  School  authorities  in  handling 
the  placement  work. 


BUILDINGS 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  housed  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
buildings  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  The  locations  of  these  splendid  facilities 
are  convenient  in  all  cases  to  main  lines  of  transportation  and  are 
in  or  near  the  heart  of  the  business  centers  of  these  cities. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  physical  training.  Men  who  are  employed 
in  office  or  indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous 
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evening  program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some 
adequate  and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may 
not  impair  their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective 
work. 


OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.M.C.A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located  are 
equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  wholesome 
activity  of  interest  to  men. 


ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Northeastern  University  Club. 

The  Northeastern  University  Club  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  University;  to  perpetuate  the  North- 
eastern spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to  give  to 
their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  alumni  in 
the  School  and  in  business  and  professional  activities  since  their 
graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  schools  of  Northeastern  University 
granting  a  degree,  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a  period 
of  two  full  years,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Alumni  Association  (Boston) 

The  Alumni  ^Association  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
sustains  a  vital  interest  in  the  School  and  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Membership  is  open  to  any  graduate  of  the  School.  A 
number  of  social  and  fellowship  gatherings  are  held  each  year. 
The  Alumni  News  Bulletin  is  issued  each  month  and  carries  items 
of  general  interest  to  all  alumni. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  as  follows:  President,  James 
J.  Fox,  '17;  Vice-President,  Ira  M.  Conant,  '17;  Secretary, 
Robert  Bruce,  '15;   Treasurer,  Harold  M.  Anderson,  '22. 
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Alumni  Club     (Springfield  Division) 

The  Springfield  Alumni  Club  of  Northeastern  University  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  and  the  School  of  Law.  Membership  is  open  to  any 
alumnus  of  the  University  irrespective  of  the  School.  The 
following  are  officers  of  the  Club:  President,  Robert  R.  Emerson, 
'23;  First  Vice-President,  David  E.  Davis,  '22;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Chester  J.  Chambers,  '23;  Third  Vice-President, 
Calvin  D.  Geer,  '23;    Secretary-Treasurer,  Agnes  A.  Ranson,  '23. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE 

1914  —  BACHELOR  OF  C  OMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Worcester 

♦Thomas  H.  Bdrtou,  Winchester 

Einar     W.     Christenson,      C.P.A.     (N.H.), 

Arlington 
George    S.     Clarkson,    C.P.A.     (Mass.     and 

N.H.),  Roxhury 
William  S.  Cooper.  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.'),  Chelsea 
William  B.  Cashing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorchester 
William     L.     Esterberg,     C.P.A.       (Mass.), 

Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Fraser,  Watertown 
♦Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 


Edgar  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating.  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 

*William  J.  Lyons,  Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),    East 

Dedham 
Harold  J.  Parsons,  A. A.,  Worcester 
Abijah  Pearson,  Roxbury 
Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 
Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,   C.P.A.    (Mass. and 

N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Spinney,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Allston 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 
*Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),   Boston 
Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1915  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Clarence  E.  Akcrstrom,  Medford 

Benjamin  Asher,  Worcester 

Robert  Bruce,  Everett 

Philip  F.  Clapp,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark,  Medford 
Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 
Royal  M.  Cutler,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Henry  T.  Dolan,  Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 

Beverly 
Milburn  D.  Hill.  Salem 
Edward  I.  Hollander,  Chestnut  Hill 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy 
*Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton 
James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett 
Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston 
John  C.  Lord,  Brookline 


Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester 

Ralph  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield,  Somerville 

Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 

Edwin  E.  McConnell,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Hyde 

Park 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  B.B.A.,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston 
Dana  S.  Sylvester,   LL.B.,  Brookline 
William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence 
*Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 
Bruce  R.  Ware,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Newton 
Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 
William  H.  Wheeler,  Somerville 
Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 


1915  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S.,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S..  M.B.A.,  C.P.A., 

Chelsea 
Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S.,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Fraser,  B.C.S.,  Watertown 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler.  B.C.S.,  Winthrop 


William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    B.C.S.,    C.P.A.,     East 

Dedham 
Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S..  Roxbury 
William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Dorchester 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
*Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Boston 


♦Deceased. 
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1916  — BACHELOR  OF 
John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framingham 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B.,  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
♦Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  I.  Kessler,  Roxbiiry 
Charles  Lee,  East  Boston 
Joseph  Levlne,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Dorchester 
Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

Frederick  C.  Rivinius.  East  Weymouth 
Clarence    B.    E.    Rosen,    B.B.A.,     M.B.A., 

C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  S.  Snow,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,  Revere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Gardner  B.  Wardwell, C.P.A.  (Mass.) ,  Melrose 
Charles  A.Wight,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.),Belmont 


1916  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S.,  Everett  Herbert  L.  Perry,  B.C.S.,  West  Somerville 


1917  — BACHELOR  OF 
Max  Abelman,  Roxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose,  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Berkowit.z,  Roxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Dorchester 
Elbridge  A.  Bollong,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Allston 
Charles  I.  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin    G.    Brooker,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  Allston 
Henry  I.  F.  Carney,  Somerville 
Carlton      N.      Chandler,      C.P.A.      (Mass.), 

Marion,  O. 
William  F.  Chaplin,  Cambridge 
Ira    M.    Conant,    A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Boston 
Michael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John  C.  Farrington,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Lowell 
Paul  Fishman,  Roxbury 

James  J.  Fox, C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Boston 
Charles    Gale,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and    N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
James  A.  Grant,  Lowell 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Clifford  E.  Guild,  Mansfield 
Fred  D.Harrington, C.P.A. (Mass.), Somerville 
EfTmger  E.  Hartline,  Washington,  D.C. 
Simon  Helman.  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston  [bridge 

Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Cam- 
James     T.     Johnson,     Jr.,     C.P.A.     (Mass.), 

Waltham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben  Kaplan,  Boston 
Max  Katz,  Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
♦Charles  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer  A.  Merriam,  LL.B.,  West  Boxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  Allston  [chester 

♦Abraham  N.   Radler,   C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Dor- 
John  A.  Ryan,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Brighton 
Louis  I.  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel     F.  Silsbee.  C.P.A.   (N.H.),    Dor- 
chester 
Stanton  S.  Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel  J.  Stone,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Francis  B.  Southwick,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Waban 
Warren  E.  Westcott,  Melrose 
Herbert   F.  Whitmore,   Arlington  Heights 


1918  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Reginald  Amback,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Roxbury 
Abraham  Annapolsky,  Winthrop 
Walter  H.  Apperson,  Medford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brunduge,  Salem 
Clarence  G.  Chapin,  Cannbridge 
♦Ernest  R.  Ciriack,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Jamaica 
Plain 


Joseph  B.  Cohen,  C.P..\.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Worcester 
Dennis  P.  Crimmins,  Worcester 
Paul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.  Dempsey,  Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  West  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Center 
James  O.  Foss,  A.B.,  Boston 
Louis  Friedman,  Worcester 
George  Hansen,  Dorchester 


♦Deceased. 
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Maxwell  Harris,  Dorchester 

*W.  Clark  Haywood.  Salem 

Irving  E.  Heymer,  C'.P.A.  (N.H.),  Auburndale 

Joseph  Hinchey,  Melrose 

Philip  Isenman,  Maiden 

Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 

Albert  A.  Lappin.  Dorchester 

William  W .  Lee,  Danvers 

Alfred  B.  Mahoney,  Somerville 

Walter  J.  Mahoney,  Worcester 

Edward  J.  McDevitt,  Jr.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.), 

Charlestown 
J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr..  Hyde  Park 
Edward  F.  Messinger,  Roxbury 
Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Audover 
Leroy  C.  Murch,  Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy.  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols.  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell.  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,  Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington.  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 


Ralph     W.     VvtfTs,     A.R.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.), 

.\ubiirndale 
Warren  W.  Pclrie,  Hyde  Park 
Henry  A.  Plelt,  South  Boston 
Leroy   A.   Prull,   C.P.A.    (Mass.   and    N.H.). 

Dorchester 
Neal  D.  Randall,  Melrose  Highlands 
Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.  Riesman,  Chelsea 
Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbury  [Chelsea 

George  J.  Saievetz,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 
Royal  Shawcross,  Boston 
William  J.  Shield,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Herbert  W.  Simmons,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Frank  Solomon,   C.P.A.    (Mass.   and   N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
Nathan  Stern,  Boston 

J.  H.  Stewart,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  East  Boston 
Francis  F.  Vogel,  Roxbury 
George  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond  D.Willard,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Concord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


1918  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Harry  I.  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 


1919  —  BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


John  M.  Ayer,  Brighton 

Harry  D.  Barr,  Medway 

Karl  H.  Becker,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Roslindale 

Paul  G.  H.  Brueckner,  Jamaica  Plain 

Dennis  F.  Casey,  Dorchester 

Ernest  T.  Craig,  Brookline 

Jeremiah  P.  Cronin,  Beverly 

Lawrence  Davis,  Roslindale 

Kenneth  T.  Dillon,  Mattapan 

*Arthur  C.  Evert,  Chelsea 

Robert  A.  Fopiano,  Everett 

Rudolph  Gfroerer,  Dorchester 

Maurice  Goldberg,  Maiden 

Barry  J.  Goldings,  Roxbury 

Austin  D.  Hall,  Cambridge 

William  E.  Hayes.  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 

Otis  E.  Johnson,  Maiden 

George  L.  Kilgore,  Waltham 

Samuel  A.  Kline,  Dorchester 


Benjamin  Koslofsky,  Dorchester 

Hynaan  Landsman,  Chelsea 

John  M.  Lund,  Roxbury 

John   F.   McDevitt,   Charlestown 

Thomas  A.  Milne,  Arlington 

Edward  P.  Mock,  Woburn 

Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  Boston 

Harold  F.  Phillips,  Dorchester 

John  F.  Riordan,  Roslindale 

Mitchell  Rosenfield,  Revere 

Morris  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 

Nathan  Rotfort,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 

Frank  P.  Schaffer,  Maiden 

Harold  O.  Smith,  Lynn 

Arthur  L.  Tobin,  Salem 

John  W.  Totten,  Norwood 

Ralph  W.  Watson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

West  Medford 
John  E.  Willis,  North  Andover 


1920  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Edwin  S.  Anderson,  Medford 
Martin  J.  Anderson,  Gloucester 
Walter  G.  Arnold,  Arlington 
Frederick  M.  Bassett,  Boston 
Henry  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
John  T.  Bogrette,  Medford 


Boston 

George  J.  Breen,  Norwood 
Curtland  C.  Brown,  Wenham 
John  J.  Buler,  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Burke,  South  Boston 
Harry  Chalfin,  Canton 
John  H.  Cleary,  Jr.,  Charlestown 

♦Deceased. 
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Samuel  Cohen,  Boston 

James  F.  CuUen,  Boston 

Tracy  A.  Dibble,  C.P.A.  (N.H.,  Mass.  and 
Maine),  Lynn 

George  N.  Dill,  Belmont 

Arthur  J.  Dolan,  Boxbury 

Jesse  F.  DoUoff,  Winthrop 

John  J.  Donahue,  Charlestown 

Robert  W.  F.  Eagle,  North  Andover 

Anton  Eck,  Dorchester 

Israel  W.  Ephross,  Boston 

Louis  A.  Estrach,  Chelsea 

Frank  J.  Farrey,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  North 
Woburn 

Francis  P.  Fleming,  Waltham 

Lawrence  Eddy  Foster,  Beverly 

Max  Gidez,  Boston 

Murdoch  J.  Gillis,  Jr.,  Roslindale 

John  Goldberg,  Roxbury 

George  Goldstein,  Maiden 

Sidney  Guttentag,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 

Francis  J.  Harrigan,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dor- 
chester 

John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  Rockland 

Richard  F.  Kingston,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 

Laurence  M.  Johnson,  Lynn 

Philip  W.  Johnson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 
Hillside 

Clifford  L.  Jordan,  Dorchester 


Edward  A.  Kane,  Maiden 

Clarence  V.  Kenrick,  Medford 

Edwin  H.  King,  Boston 

Harris  S.  Knight.  C.P.A.   (N.H..  Mass,  and 

Maine),  Salem 
Louis  Kremer,  Haverhill 
Wilfred  B.  Maynard,  Lowell 
George  McEwan,  Jr.,  Winthrop 
Percy  M.  Mcintosh,  Lowell 
Nathan  Milgroom,  Roxbury 
Frederick  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 
B.  J.  P.  Morrison,  Everett 
George    Murphy.  LL.B.,  C.P.A.   (N.H.   and 

Mass.),  Lowell 
Herbert  J.  Nolan,  Dorchester 
Herman  Olson,  Dorchester 
Robinson  S.  Parlin,  Watertown 
Saul  (>.  Perlmutter,  East  Boston 
Harry  W.  Prout,  Brighton 
Alonzo  Putnam,  Jr.,  Lowell 
Samuel  Rappeport,  Boston 
William  F.  Richstein.  Natick 
Israel  Scolnick,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Seif,  Dorchester 
Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lowell 
Sprague  R.  Whitney,  Winthrop 
Edward  V.   Wright,   C.P.A.    (Mass.),   North 

Attleboro 
Kostas  C.  Yerontitis,  Boston 


Worcester  Division 


Ernest  P.  Cotton,  Worcester 
Samuel  Z.  Cramer,  Worcester 
Harry  W.  LaDuke,  Worcester 


[Worcester 


Charles  W.  Parks,  Worcester 
A.  Oscar  Price,  Worcester 
Lester  K.  Sweeny,  Worcester 


Bartholomew    J.    Murphy,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),        Charles  R.  White,  Worcester 


1921— BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Charles  W.  Grinnell,  West  Somerville 

Harold  A.  Haigh,  Methuen 

Harry  N.  Hartman,  Boston 

James  M.  Haynes,  South  Boston 

Charles  S.  Hobert,  Chelsea 

Alwyn  G.  Hole,  Boston 

Lester  D.  Hurd,  Boston 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Dorchester 

Louis  I.  Jones,  Dorchester 

Louis  Kaplan,  Boston 

Abraham  Karp.  Boston 

Louis  Lederman,  Dorchester 

Harold  J.  Lefkowilh,  Roxbury 

Israel  A.  Levin,  Roxbury 

Harry  E.  Leviue,  Springfield 

Julius  Levine,  Boston 

Harry  L.  Littlehalc,  Tyngsboro 

Abraham  H.  Mamis,  Providence 

Frank  W.  McCafferly,  Cambridge 


Arthur  H.  Attleburt,  Revere 

Spence  C.  Babbitt,  Wollaston 

Ernest  W.  Reals,  Roxbury 

Irving  R.  Beiman,  Maiden 

Emory  J.  Bolas,  Easthampton 

Allen  W.  Bryson,  Chelsea 

Charles  K.  Burnham,  Braintree 

Aaron  Caditz,  Haverhill 

William  Claff,  Maiden 

Eugene  H.  Clark,  Medford 

Ralph  J.  Cohen,  Dorchester 

Norman  E.  Dizer,  East  Weymouth 

Max  Elkon,  Winthrop 

George  H.  Fickeisen,  Roxbury 

Frederick  II.  Fletcher,  Waltham 

Daniel  L.  Freedman,  Boston 

Hyman  H.  Goldstein,  Boston 

Morris  Goodman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 

Finley  M.  Gray,  Lowell 


♦Deceased. 
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W.  Robert.  McLees,  New  York 
Arthur  Milgroom,  Chelsea 
John  E.  B.  Munn,  Roslindale 
Beruard  F.  O'Neil,  South  Boston 
George  R.  O'Neil,  Lowell 
John  W.  Ormsby,  Wollaston 
Carl  A.  Page,  Lexington 
James  F.  Patten,  West  Somerville 
William  L.  Paul,  Dorchester 
Adolph  G.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Daniel  P.  Pousland,  Boston 
Francis  J.  Quinn,  Lowell 
Louis  P.  Rabinovitz,  Dorchester 


Ralph  R.  Bradley,  Worcester 
Joseph  P.  Braheney,  Worcester 
Philip  H.  Hensel,  Worcester 
Richard  J.  Hoey,  Worcester 
Walter  G.  Irvine,  Worcester 


Moses  Rosenthal,  Boston 

Lewis  F.  Sawyer,  Lawrence 

Benjamin  L.  Schwalb,  Hyde  Park 

Samuel  B.  Snow,  Maiden 

Max  Starr,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Baymond  L.  Strangford,  Revere 

Percy  W.  Taylor,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 

Frederick  J.  Venner,  Lowell 

Harry  A.  Waitt,  Quincy 

Gardner  B.  Wardwell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Melrose 

Benjamin  R.  Warshaw,  Boston 

Myron  F.  Welsch,  AUston 

Raymond  L.  White,  Somerville 


Worcester  Division 


Benjamin  Jackson,  Worcester 
Alexander  G.  Lajoie,  Worcester 
John  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Fred  E.  Wilcock,  Worcester 


1922  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCL\L  SCIENCE 
Boston 


Harold  N.  Anderson,  Arlington 
Charles  D.  Aznavoor,  Medford 
John  A.  Barry,  East  Boston 
Julius  L.  Berenson,  Boston 
Ernest  A.  Berg,  Everett 
Frederick  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
Chester  D.  Black,  Somerville 
Balph  P.  Bowers,  Woburn 
Savory  C.  Braley,  Hyde  Park 
Walter  E.  Brown,  Boston 
William  R.  Browne,  Boston 
Nahum  J.  Busby,  Jr.,  Melrose 
John  W.  Connelly,  Dorchester 
Oscar  M.  Dahlstrom,  .\rlington 
Herbert  B.  Dowse,  Dorchester 
Frederick  A.  Farrey,  North  Woburn 
Thomas  F.  Fuller,  Wollaston 
Francisco  F.  Garcia,  Roxbury 
Chester  L.  Garland,  Cambridge 
James  P.  Goodhue,  Dorchester 
Morris  Gorin,  Dorchester 
John  W.  Gorman,  Roxbury 
John  F.  Green,  Roslindale 
John  W.  Hansen,  Maiden 
Ernest  E.  Harrison,  East  Saugus 
John  F.  Hartnett,  Woburn 
Edward  B.  Havey,  Roslindale 
John  J.  Hayes,  South  Boston 
Ernest   T.    Hayward,    Dorchester 
Sherwin  E.   Hubbard,   Boslindale 
Hollis  A.  Johnson,  Atlantic 
Orrin  F.  Jones,  Boston 
Walter  W.  Keiler,  West  Roxbury, 
James  H.  Kelleher,  Lowell 


Paul  King,  Newton 
Allan  B.  Kirkland,  Lowell 
Hyman  S.  Koch,  Dorchester 
Joseph  A.  Krichmar,  Hyde  Park 
Harold  P.  Leonard,  Brockton 
Allan  P.  Lindblad,  Everett 
John  M.  Mader,  Boston 
Leonard  S.  Manchester,  Natick 
Clifford   M.  Martin,  Boston 
William  H.  Martin,  Roslindale 
Lewis  L.  Martinson,  Boston 
Fernand  L.  Mathieu,  Roxbury 
William  I.  McCullough,  Braintree 
Edward  H.  McDermott,  South  Boston 
Arthur  D.  Meister,  Dorchester 
Carl  C.  Mullen,  Newtonville 
Frederick  M.  Nadeau,  Boston 
Carl  S.  Nelson,  Arlington 
Charles  W.  O'Keefe,  Winthrop 
Bernard  D.  O'Leary,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Paley,  Dorchester 
Roland  M.  Reilly,  East  Braintree 
James  H.  Richardson,  Hyde  Park 
John  W.  Robbins,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 
Samuel  Rosenthal,  Chelsea 
Charles  A.  Rudd,  Dorchester 
George  J.  Schools.  Wollaston 
Reuben  Schwartz,  Boston 
Benjamin  Selsberg,  Lynn 
Theodore  Shops,  Boston 
Edward  Siegel,  Somerville 
John  F.  Sullivan,  Dorchester 
Leon  V.  Talabac,  Boston 
Henry  E.  Tracy,  Lynn 
♦Deceased. 
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William  C.  Vietze,  Hyde  Park 

Allan  M.  Walker,  Taunton 

Joseph  M.  Walters,  Lynn 

Frederic  B.  Watson,  South  Braintree 


Arthur  K.  Wilson,  Chelmsford  Center 
Guy  C.  Witham,  Gloucester 
Frank  J.  Wolf,  Somerville 
Sydney  Wood,  East  Braintree 


Worcester  Division 


Frederick  E.  Barrett,  Worcester 
Raymond  Bliss,  Worcester 
Henry  Cotton,  Worcester 
Charles  W.  Drugan,  Worcester 
Sydney  B.  Feingold,  Worcester 
William  J.  Foley,  Worcester 
Charles  A.  Forss,  Worcester 
William  I.  Goldberg,  Worcester 
Edna  V.  Herrick,  Worcester 
Edward  A.  Lanigan,  Worcester 


Henry  A.  LaRiviere,  Worcester 
Francis  Leary,  Northboro 
Frederick  Leary,  Northboro 
John  F.  Looney,  Worcester 
William  F.  Lucey,  Worcester 
James  T.  O'Malley,  Worcester 
Fred  R.  Profit,  Worcester 
William  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Frederick  W.  Stoughton,  Worcester 
John  Wiseman,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Cecil  R.  Barber,  Westfield 
Ralph  G.  Bartlett,  Springfield 
George  J.  Bernard,  Holyoke 
David  E.  Davis,  Woronoco 
William  H.  Hanson,  Springfield 
William  S.  Hendry,  Springfield 
Marsden  W.  Longden,  Indian  Orchard 


Robert  W.  Morrissey,  Springfield 
Hazen  R.  Ober,  Springfield 
George  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Springfield 
Stanley  O.  Smith,  Springfield 
Carl  H.  Swenson,  Springfield 
Frank  P.  White,  Springfield 


Albert  E.  Godfrey,  Bridgeport 


Bridgeport  Division 

Max  Schwartz,  Bridgeport 


1923  — BACHELOR 

Samuel  Alexander,  Roxbury 

S.  Arnold  Altschuler,  Boston 

Leon  F.  Anderson,  Dorchester 

John  McCole  Barron,  Boston 

Joseph  Bear,  Everett 

Arthur  B.  Bell,  Roxbury 

Charles  Walter  Betcher,  Winter  Hill 

Bernard  Blank,  Boxbury 

Linus  Timothy  Bresnahan,  Lynn 

Robert  Michael  Brickman,  Dorchester 

Frederick  Lewis  Brown,  Lynn 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  Boston 

August  Louis  Burda,  Jamaica  Plain 

William  Cairns,  Revere 

Robert  Harold  Card,  South  Boston 

James  S.  Cheverie,  Salem 

Harry  O.  Clark,  Medford  Hillside 

Elmer  H.  Comey,  Cambridge 

Max  Cooper,  Chelsea 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  East  Boston 

Frank  V.  Crockford.  Everett 

Louis  K.  Cutler,  Jr.,  Beverly 

James  W.  Dempsey,  Natick 

John  W.  Downey,  Aslimont 

Carol  S.  Elliott,  Cambridge 

William  A.  Everett,  Everett 


OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Paul  F.  Farrington,  Lowell 

Edward  W.  Fudge,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Gillis,  Maiden 

Jacob  Gold,  Dorchester 

Aaron  B.  Goldstein,  Roxbury 

George  H.  Harding,  Brookline 

Harold  B.  Higgins,  Dorchester 

George  S.  Hodgson,  Dorchester 

Lyman  M.  Hutchins,  Jamaica  Plain 

Herbert  E.  Jacques,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  Cambridge 

Phillip  Kane,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sidney  M.  Kensinger,  Melrose 

Frank  E.  Lakey,  West  Stoughton 

Irving  Landfield,  Dorchester 

Joseph  I.  Levin,  Dorchester 

F>nest  H.  Lindsay,  Boston 

Charles  E.  Lynch,  Dorchester 

Albert  M.  Maden,  Readville 

Hugh  E.  Marshall,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Ralph  W.  Marshall,  Hyde  Park 

Herbert  F.  Mills,  Jamaica  Plain 

Harold  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 

Willis  B.  Oram,  Everett 

Charles  T.  Read,  Clinton 

Israel  N.  Reamer,  Boston 

♦Deceased. 
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Maurice  Rottenberg,  Dorchester 
Phillips  C.  Salman,  Needham 
Albert  E.  Saunders,  Somerville 
Reuben  Shaer,  Dorchester 
Maurice  N.  Sherman,  West  Somerville 
Alfred  E.  Shienfeld,  Mattapan 
Louis  C.  Thomas,  Allston 
James  Thomson,  Jr.,  Belmont 


Ambert  E.  Tliresher,  Dorchester 
Harold  L.  Troope,  Boston 
Everett  K.  Wallace,  Boston 
Thomas  A.  Wallace,  Somerville 
Starling  H.  Waters,  Boston 
Louis  Winn,  Mattapan 
Forrester  S.  Wyman,  Waltham 


Worcester  Division 


Edward  N.  Blain,  Whilinsville 
Francis  J.  Carrigan,  Worcester 
Frank  E.  Gilmore,  Worcester 
John  F.  Hagerty,  Worcester 
John  Robert  Johnson,  Leominster 
George  M.  Morton,  Worcester 
Wesley  Spurgeon  Mowry,  Worcester 


Arthur  L.  Nelson,  Worcester 
Henry  F.  O'Connell,  Worcester 
Clarence  T.  Rolander,  Worcester 
Herbert  Ceu'I  Sheppard,  Worcester 
Henry  Maurice  Silverman,  Worcester 
Vincent  J.  Vieraitis,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Abraham  Bettigole,  Springfield 
Euclid  A.  Blanchard,  Chicopee  Falls 
Leslie  A.  Carpenter,  Springfield 
John  W.  Costigan,  Springfield 
Roy  F.  Dutcher,  Springfield 
Robert  R.  Emerson,  Springfield 
Raymond  F.  Finnegan,  Mittineague 
Harry  M.  Hiser,  Springfield 
Philip  Dickinson  Howe,  Springfield 


Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Springfield 
Joseph  A.  Lopardo,  Springfield 
Francis  J.  Mahoney,  Holyoke 
George  Maxwell,  Mittineague 
Horace  O.  McCrea,  Springfield 
Charles  T.  Powers,  A.B.,  Springfield 
Agnes  A.  Ranson,  Springfield 
Lester  H.  VanNess,  Springfield 
Francis  C.  Wheaton,  Springfield 


Providence  Division 


Albert  B.  Almy,  Swansea 
Israel  T.  Almy,  Swansea 
Raymond  H.  Andersen,  Providence 
George  B.  Bengston,  Providence 
Johan  C.  Carlson,  Eden  Park 
Carl  W.  Christiansen,  Slatersville 
Ralph  S.  Connell,  Providence 
Earl  T.  Cox,  Providence 
Henry  J.  Hamel,  Providence 
Verrano  C.  Hart,  Cranston 
Harry  C.  Holt,  Providence 
David  Howard,  Providence 
Leo  Jacobson,  Providence 
Harold  G.  Kenyon,  Auburn 
Ernest  W.  Lane,  Providence 


William  C.  MacCracken,  Providence 
Andrew  W.  Malsch,  Auburn 
Joseph  F.  McSoley,  Providence 
Walter  G.  Moon,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Walter  E.  Moore,  Pawtucket 
Albert  DeForest  Nelson,  Providence 
Leo  Odilon  Poliquin,  Pawtucket 
James  A.  Ratcliffe,  Pawtucket 
David  Wightman  Revie,  Providence 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Pawtucket 
Leland  E.  Taylor,  Pawtucket 
Donald  MacLean  Walker,  Providence 
Charles  R.  Walpole,  Providence 
Franklin  R.  Westell,  Providence 


Bridgeport  Division 


John  M.  Berkowitz,  Bridgeport 
Joseph  H.  Brondo,  Stamford 
Elliot  R.  Casey,  Bridgeport 
Francis  E.  Gartland,  Bridgeport 
Charles  J.  Halpin,  Bridgeport 


LeRoy  S.  Hawkins,  Bridgeport 
Frederick  J.  Leiss,  Jr.,  Bridgeport 
William  H.  Shea,  Bridgeport 
Ralph  E.  Sprague,  Bridgeport 


♦Deceased. 
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